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ABSTRACT 

Eight docusents of representative types and three 
journal articles are included in this self*instructlonal training 
workbook for abetractor/indexers. Introductory saterlals provide an 
overview of infornative and indicative abstractl«ig styles and the 
principles of indexing utilized by the Educational Besources 
Inforsatlon Center (EBIC) • Detailed step-by*step Instructions are 
given o^^^xanlnlng docusents, abstracting, and Indexing. The first 
tvo docusei^ts, a state*of-the*art reviev and an opinion paper# 
provide practice in the infornative abstracting style. A prograi 
developsent guide, a curricnlun guide vith instructional ■aterial;»^ 
and a collection of essays represent indicative exercxses. A research 
report deals- vith the sixed abstract node (i.e., 

inf ornative/indicative) . A second rese^arch report and a docanent o£ 
cosposite focus provide experiuce vith author abstracts. Journa? 
article exercises esphasize the synthesis of extensive Inforsatlon. 
Bach exercise Includes an analysis of requiresents, practical 
strategies, and alternative approaches to handling the docusent. 
Suggestions to supervisors for using the "Workbook,** sasple 
vorksheets, a list of «do*s** and **don*t*s,** and a list of Verbs ara 
also provided. The workbook Is intended for use along vith the **ERIC 
Processing Banual,** the "Thesaurus of EBIC Descriptors," and the 
"Identifier Authority List." (IB) 



« Reproductions supplied by EDBS are the best that can be sade * 
* froB the original docusent. * 
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PREFACE T0THE1981 REVISED EOITJON 



•4 

The June 1978 draft ERIC Abstractor/ I ndexer Workbook received a favorable 
reaction from technical people at the ERiC Clearinghouses. As a result, time 
was ^et aside at the Abstracting and Indexing Trainers' Workshop (Ca^enovia, 
New York, 28 August - 1 September 1978) for group discussion of the Workbook. 
Many valuable suggestions for further improvement resulted from this session. 
As supervisors accumulated more experience in actiMlly usino the Workbook for 
trjaining purposes, additional responses were received. 

This 1981 revised edition represents a distiilat. of all comments 
received to date. The original work has been tightened, additional £)ppendix 
materials have been included, and there have beer, some changes in ordfr of 
presentat ion . 

Revision of the Workbook also becomes necessary periodically |n order to 
accommodate ERIC Processing Manual changes. For example, the 1981 edi^'lon of 
Section VI, "Abstracting/Annotating,'* introduced for the first time the mlx^d 
abstract mode — informative/Indicative. As a result, under the auspices of y 
the Steering Committee, an additional section (see Document No. 7) was added/ 
to the Workbook that provides practice in dealing wfth this mixed mode. U 
must be emphasized that the mixed mode Is required only for those relatively 
few documents which cannot be treated adequately with either an informative or 
an Indicative abstract. Abstractors shouM become thoroughly proficient In 
writing Informative and indicative abstracts before the mixed mode Is dtte.tiptevi. 

^entral ERIC- has provided fundj for limited distribution of this revised 
edition. We appreciate their continued support and encouragement, which has 
been (soy helpful in the fulfillment of this project. Similarly, this Workbook 
would never have been possible without contributions from technical people at 
all of the ERIC Clearinghouses. We are deeply appreciative' of their efforts 
and feel that the Workbook is a tribute to their concern, motivation, and 
dedi cdtion. 



Marilyn Scutt Shorr, Chair 
ERIC Steering Committee 

for Technical Operations 
September I98I 
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PREFACE TO THE 1978 DRAFT EDITION 



Consideration of the need for training materials of various types was one 
of the original charges to the ERIC Steering Committee for Technical Operations. 
At its fit;^^ meeting in January 1977, the Committee outlined seven types of 
training aids directed to the various functional areas. The first product 
prepared under Committee sponsorship was the ERiC St^ff Handbook , a general 
introduction to the system and its functions for all new system employees. 

This workbook represents the second Cv™iittee product. It is intended to 
supplement the ERIC Processing Manual by providing a set of*exerci$es illustratfng 
and reinforcing the basic principles of ERIC indexing and abstracting. . It will 
help to promote a system-wide consistency by providing all new trainees with a 
common set of Initial experiences. . 

All of the ERIC Clearinghouses participated in the development of the 
workbook. They supplied sample documents, examples of Indexing and abstracting 
for the documents, and Insights into abstracting, indexing, and .training functions. 
Thls^iJraft^, preparec? by Barbara Booth, Sydney Meredith, and Betty Rose Rfos, 
represibnts in large measure the collective wisdom and practical advfce of all 
TRft technical supervisors. The assistance of Central ERIC in arranging for the 
compilation of the draft by releasing funds to the Clearinghouse on Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education, and the assistance of support personnel at ERIC/CRESS, 
are most appreciated. 



John Waters , Chai r 
ERIC Steering Committee 

for Technical Operations 
Jun* 1378 
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SUGGESTED ABSTRACTS AND INDEX TERMS FOR THIS WORKBOOK 



Informative Abstract 



ABST:: Representative documents and journal articles and information on training 
problems and practices were solicited from ihe LRIC Clearinghouses as potential 
matei\jal for development of a self --instructional training workbook for 
abstrKtor/jndexers. Eight documents of contrasting types and three articles 
were selected by a small working group of three technical supervisors at a 
regional meeting of technical staff. Each item was sent to four Clearinghouses 
for sample indexing and abstracting by experienced practitioners. Perceptions 
of the indexing/abstracting process and of major decision points were elicited 
along with the samples. Responses (100%) were utilized to develop a set of 
training materials and exercises baj,^ on existing guidelines. The materials 
introduced basic processes, jjrovidcd step-by-step instructions for abstracting 
and indexing, and analyzed requirements and alternatives for each document and 
article. / Practical str<^tegies were emphasized, but the exercises reflected the 
individull approaches of the three contributing authors. The '*Workbook" was s^.nt 
in draft torm to ERIC system compor^ents. Suggestions for improvement were 
invtted. .^(BB) 

Indicfetive Abstract 

AII8T:: Eight documents of representative types and three Journ^fl articles are 
l>vcludcd in this self-instructional t.aining workbook for abstractor/i ndexers* 
Introductory materials provide an overview of informative and indicative 
abstracting styles and the principles of indexing utilized by the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC), Detailed step-by-step instructions are 
given on examining docuiT.ents, abstract lng< and indexing. The first two documents, 
a state-of-the-art review and an opinion p9per, provide practice in the 
Informative abstracting style. A program development guide, a curriculum guide 
with instructional materials, and a collection of essays represent indicative 
exercises. A research report deals with the mixed abstract mode (Le.j, 
Informat i ve/i-ndi^cat ive) . A second research report and a document of composite 
focus provide experience with author abstracts. Journal article exercises 
emphasize the synthesis of extensive information. Each exercise includes an 
analysis of requirements, practical strategies, and alternative approaches to 
handling the document. Suggestions to supervisors for using the "Workbook, 
sample worksheets, a list of "do's*' and '•don*t's," and a list of verbs are also* 
provided. The worKbook is intended for use along with the "ERIC Processing 
Manual," the "Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors," and the "Identifier Authority List." 
(BB) 

I ndex Terms 

DESC:: 'Abstracting; -Indexing; Autoi nstruct iop^l Aids; Subject Index Terms; 
Workbooks; Job Training; Teacher Developed Materials; Task Analysis; Coordinate 
Indexes; Technical Writing 
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TO THE TRAINEE 



a product of cooperative effort by experienced 

They suppi ied the 



This Workbook is 
abstractor ^indexers from all of the ERIC Cleari^rghouses. 



documents and provided sample abstracts and 
included here was abstracted and indexed by 
some cases as many as eight. While many of 
Workbook are our own, what we say about the 
documents generally reflects a consensus of 



indexing for them. Each document, 
at least four abstractors and in 
the comments made throughout the 
abstiracting and indexing of . these 
all who worked on them. 



You should also know that this was a volunteer project. The basic plan 
for the Workbook was develo£ed by the ERIC Steering Committee for Technical 
Operations soon after it w^sformed. The Steering Committee, a group of senior 
technical personnel appointeyd from among all ERIC system components, asked the 
three of us to be ^respons i ble for producing the Workbook . We received enthusi- 
astic cooperation from everyone because such a training device has been needed 
for so long. / 

This V/orkbook wt 1 1 not teach you all you will need to know. It does not 
contain examples of all the kinds of .documents you will encounter, nor all the 
difficult problems you will struggle^wi th in abstracting And indexing. The 
unique subject scope or your C I ea rTnghouse , i ts special types of materJai^ 
and particular practices are also beyond the province of the Workbook. All 
Clear irighouse technical supervisors agree that it takes six months to adequately 
train an abstractor/indexer. Consider yourself a trainee for at least that long. 

We are not experts or authorities of any kiiVd, just practitioners with a 
few more years of experience than we sometimes care to think about. We learned 
the hard way, by reading the ERIC Processing Manual and then just sort of \^ 
starting out (one of us started out before there even was a ManuaJ-)^. So 
nothing said herein is gospel, except where it is derived directly from the 
Martual ♦ At the very least, the Workbook wi 1 1 get you going in the right direc- 
tion, with a surer grasp of the principles than we had 'n our first months with 
ERIC. 



I 



Barbara Booth 
Document Coordinator, 



■RIC/JC (l97^«-79) 



Sydney Meredith 
Assistant Director, 

Betty Rose Rlos 
Assistant Director, 
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Introduction 
Introduction to Abstracting 



So -'YOU*RE going to an ERIC abstractor . 

What kind of change is thlA going to make in your life? Well, we can't 

guarantee sweetness^artd I igh^ but we ajre going to try to +ielp you understand 

the task before you and/fhe reasons why your aj>stractlng mastery Is so impor- 

tant. In your moments of gjoom and despair we want you to realize that well- 

I ♦ 

intentloned, al readyAput-through-the-f I re persons from all the Clearinghouses 
helped in the deve4eiJment of this Workbook . In your moments of triumph and 
euphoria, please share your Insights with us; we, too, are still learning. 

Perhaps someone has already plopped a weighty mass in front of you and 
said, "This is the ERIC Process i - Manual ," If so, remain calm and turn to 
Section 6, "Abstract ng/Annota ting." if you haven't seen the Manual yet, 

make noises to do so. Section 6 iT THE WORd. This Workbook is no.t intended 

7 

to replace the Manual ,^ut will, it is hoped, illuminate and expand the basic 
guidelines based on our accumul ated^e)jp#f4spnce and mutual wisdom, 

7 



Is there an ABSTRACTING MYSTIQU E? 

What, indeed, is so special about abstracts? What do we need therr 
for, anyway? 

Unless you've had your h^adpi^ the sand, you have to be aware of the 
information explosion that every day threatens to bury each of us under tons 
of paper, film, tape, et:. If one wishes to remain in any kind of touch with 
an interest area, some kind of device is needed to i:ut down the time for 
winnow'ng out momentarily irrelevant information. An abstract is one such 
device and ERIC is the vehicle in the education interest area* 

What IS an abstract? 

There are diet ionary 'def ini tions , of course, but essentially an abstract 
signifies an abbreviated, accurate representation of a document without added 
interpretation or criticism and without distinction as to who wrote the 
abstract. 

While some writers suggest that the function of an abstract is to 
obviate the necessity of reading the original document at all , a far greater 
number feel that the role of an abstract is to assist the reader in determin- 
ing if the original document should be read in its entirety* 

in short, you 3 an abstractor will be taking the work of others, 
finding the essence of that work, and representing It to the world at large 
(that Is not an excessive claim; ask your user services person for the 
Directory of ERIC Microfiche Collections) . 



O - 
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Does It make you feel good to think you are in the forefront of a 
reactioil to the knowledge explosion? Before your head get' too swelled, you 
might cons! that a device similar to an abstract was first used on s^^itie 
of the clay envelopes enclosing Mesopotamian cuneiform documents of the early 
second millennium B.C* Abstract journals like Resources in Education (RIE) 
aren't new either; the Journal des Scava.is began publication in Paris in 1665. 



WHAT do we have so far ? 

We have you, the aspiring abstractor. We have the concept of an 
abstract as ? short device for representing a larger work to the public. We 
have Section 6 of the Manual ard we have this Workbook , Soon you will have 
a doc ••^ent that has undergone your Clearinghouse's sel ect ion procedures « been 
certified fit« and placed in your hands. Has it begun to dawn that you have 
a terrific responsibi I i ty--both to the document *s author and to the ERIC 
jser--to present that d * ^ment as fairly and clearly as possible? 



Do ERIC abstracts come in ALL sizes and shapes ? 

No, our abstracts pretty much come in One Size Fits All; you will note 
f»*CMi S*»ction 6 t!iat we should not exceed 20C words per abstract. 

How, then, can v;c provide a variety of abstract styles to fit the wide 
range of documents represented in the FRIG system? Although we tend to think 
of ERIC as e^pha and omega, many other abstracting serviC'<^s have preceded us 
and some have the effrontery to coexist with us. Almost without exception, 
**such r>«5rvice5 provide two major kinds of abstracts, inforpiative and indicative. 
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A quick way to distinguish informative from indicative is to think 
of Informative as being author-centered and indicative as being document- 
centered. Let's take informative first. 

An informative abstract addresses the essential Ideas of a document 
as the author would condense them. You must glean those concepts most unique 
in the document and set them down as succinctly as possible. You do not 
editorialize, you do not intrude; you simply put down the author's main 
thoughts, findings, .tc, so that the reader perceives the author's Intent. 
In general, experts in the field of abstracting perceive the Informative style 
as being more useful than the Indicative style. A glance at the summary of 
slgnlflca^c rules for Section 6 wi 1 1 provide you with ERIC's stand: abstracts 
should be of the informative style whenever possible. 

But, life is not so simple. In addition to documents having a more 
precise focus, you must also abstract curriculum guides and bibliographies and 
coniFerence reports and ail sorts of . . ts that go off In all directions. 
Therefore, we have the alternate ^^tyle, the Indicative abstract. Whereas the 
Informative style serves as a condensed version of the document, tb't Indica- 
tive style Is a guide to the contents of the document. The abstract becomes 
very much like a narrative table of contents. The style you will choose is 
pretty much dictated by the document you will have In your hand> 

In order to more graphically Illustrate the point, we have taken the 
suggested usages of Informative and Indicative abstracts from Section 6 and 
listed them below: 

Occaslonv My, a combination of the two styles may be used. *'MI xed-mode" or 
"Informat (ye/lndlcatlvc" abstracting Is discussed In Section 6 of the ERIC 
Processing Manual . Document No. 7 of this Workbook Is an example of appropriate 
usage of the mixed mode. As a trainee, you should not attempt to do a mixed-mode 
abstract until you have mastered the other two styles, 



INFORMATIVE 


INDICATIVE 


Reports (Research & Technical) 


Curriculum Guides/Teacher Guides 


Speeches/Presentat 1 ons 


Program Descriptions/Administ'-a- 




tive Reports 


Di ssertat ions 






Textbook/Instructional Materials 




BibI iograph ies/Di rectcies 




Multiple-Author Works 




Tests/Measurement Materials 



So, what do YOU have now that you didn't have before? 
You now know that ERIt principalty uses two kinds of abstracts, the 
informative which succinctly condenses the contents, and the indicative which 
equally succinctly describes the contents of the document. You also know that 
one doesn't willy-nilly choose* a style and get right to abstracting. Rather, 
ERIC has established style preferences according to document type and you 
will be expected to follow those preferences. 

Before we plunge into indexing, there are a few niceties of writing 
style that we need to review (or introduce, as the case may be). 

1. Topic sentences. Topic sentences are v-e-r-y important to ERIC 
because we are working in such a small space (and also because 
good topic sentences are, well, marks of good writing). The first, 
or topic, sentence of the abstract should be as complete a state* 
ment as possible of the territory covered by the document. Now 
that doesn't mean you should have a' 200-word abstract consisting 
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of only one or two long sentences. What 't does mean ?s that the 
use of clear, corxise words will provide a sentence containing 
enough Information to allow the reader to decide if (s)he wishes 
to proceed further. 

It IS not considered good form to begin your topic sentence with 
"This document . . Nor Is It good form to repeat the title or 
a major share of the information cataloged elsewhere on the 
resume. A good test of your topic sentence Is to pretend that 
-all the rest of your abstract has been eaten away by a perverse 
termite. Would your topic sentence, standing bravely alone, ade- 
quately represent the impetus which caused the document to be 
wri tten? 

2. High Information density. Sinde we have only 200 words, each of 
them must be made to carry as much information as possible. Do 
not ramble. Without bringing in your own views, choose words that 
are clear and concise to build phrases and clauses that are succinct 
and packed with I >rmatlon gleaned from the document. This Isn't 
the most challenging task In the world with some bibliographies, 
for example, but Just wait until you get a report with numerous 
hypotheses, vaHous variables, and a confounding number of conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Just try abstracting that In 200 
" Information-packed words and you will begin to get some respect for 
the requirement. You must remember that everything we do is for 
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the prospective reader of our abstracts. If we haven't adequately 
done our job, (s)he may miss the document makKQg the very point 
his or her professional life deoends upon. 

3. Voice. While we could possibly use an ERIC quartet of concert 
cal iber,. what we are discussing here is not whether you are a 
bass, tenor, soprano, or alto. Voice (in a grammatical sense) 
means those cues form designed to let the hearer or reader know 
who is doing something or who something is being done to. Active 
voice emphasizes the doer in a sentence, while passive voice 
emphasizes the recei ver of the action. 

Active voice: The frustrated indexer shrcJdded the Thesaurus . 

Passive voice: The Thesaurus was shredded by the frustrated 
i ndexer . 

The Manual reserves the passive voice for indicative abstracts; 
such words as "are included,*' "are discussed," "is presented," 
and "are reviewed" would appear only in an indicative abstract. 
The active voice should be used in an informative abstract. Not 
only does the active voice allow for more direct expression, it 
does so in less space (see the frustrated indexer above) than is 
required by the passive voice. 

k. Tense. These are Indeed stressful times, but our concern here is 
with that grammatical property wfiich Indicates the time of action 
expressed by a verb. We generally use the present tense In an 
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Indicative abstract because we are here and now describing the 
contents of a document. On the other hand, an informative 
abstract should reflect the tense use of the document it conden- 
ses. Since an author sometimes passes back and forth through 
time in a given work, an informative abstract is often written 
in the past tense because it is a condensation of work already 
accomplished. The important thing Is to provide consistency for 
the reader* ^ not change tenses within an abstract; changes con- 
^ fuse the reader and do not contribute to that clarity for whfch 
we strive. 

Introduction to Indexing 

Indexing is alsQ your responsibility, ^hls is the means by which 
ERIC users will locate the document dotation, and with It the wonderful 
abstract you have written, 'f those who need the information contained in a 
document do not retrieve It, all Is lost. 

Vou may find that Indexing is more difficult than abstracting, at 
least at first, and that ft takes longer for you to feel comfortable and com- 
petent In indexing than In abstracting. After all, you have been writing 
sentences and paragraphs of one sort or another most of your life, while 
Indexing Is new and unfamiliar. But be not afraid. Our basic guidelines In 
this area come from Section 7 of the Manual , "Indexing.*' 

The purpose of Indexing Is to make a document or article retrievable 
accordli^g to Its subject matter* The subjects addressed by documents and 



articles are invariably made up a number of concepts and the relationships 
among them. That is, a document is not about RABBITS but about "Mow to Use 
Rabbits to Teach Multiplication to Disadvantaged Minority Students in the 
Inner-City Elementary School ERIC's system of indexing concentrates on 
enumerating the significant concepts in a document and then weighting them as 
major or minor concepts on the basis of their importance and on searcher needs. 
With the exception of a number of special "linking" descriptors (e.g., Parent 
Child Relationship, School Community Relationship), our ability to represent 
relationships among concepts in a topic is somewhat limited. 

Words and Concepts 

Indexing would be easy if every concept were represented by a unique 
word or phrase, its ov^n label or "name," Sucn is not the nature of the English 
language. English is full of synonyms, of clusters of words differentiated 
only by the finest shades of meaning, and of words with more than one meaning. 
An idea or concept can be expressed in many different ways. This is the 
essential problem facing indexers and searchers. 

The effectiveness of an indexing system is roughly proportionate to 
Its ability to bring together in one place all the ir.stances of the same con- 
cept, no matter how variously expressed by authors. In setting up an indexing 
system, choices must be made among synonyms and one word or phrase selected 
to represent each cbncept. Then everyone, indexers and searchers alike, must 
be informed of the choices that have been made. This is the functijon of the 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors . 




Descriptors^ Identifiers, and Indexing 

The Thesa^Jrus controls the vords and phrases used in ERIC Indexing by 
specifying those that are approved to represent concepts (descriptors) and 
those synonyms to approved descriptors* e.g. Bunniea USE Rabbits, and rela- 
tionships among descriptors are indicated through displays of their* hier- 
• archical and other conceptual associations. ^ 
Certain categories of concepts are not included in the Thesaurus . 
Proper nouns, such as names of persons, places, and things, are so numerous 
that their Inclusion would make the Thesaurus unwieldly and its maintenance 
Impossible. These categories of concepts are cal led 'Mdenti f iers/' Pre- 
ferred forms for identifiers are listed separately in the Identifier Authority 
List.* 

Are you with us so far? If you are, you know that the Thesaurus and 
the Identifier Authority List serve to take care of the problem of the 
myriad ways In which authors may use, combine, and interpret words to 
express Ideas. Right? Wrong. The Thesaurus cannot possibly anticipate 
every expression an author may potentially use. Nor can it react instantan- 
eously to social change, technological advances, passing fads, yesterday's 
news, or any other Influence on the language, much less compensate for the ^ 
Idiosyncrasies of the human mind. That's where you come Into this.' 

The first step In Indexing, and your most important function as an 
Indexer, Is to translate the author's words Into underlying concepts.- We 
wish we could tell you how to do fhU; the best we have to offer Is a few 
tips at the end of this section. But you'll learn— you'll develop patterns 



*S#jil- ERIC Processing Manual , Section 8: Vocabulary Development and Maintenance 
tfWrt 2) — Identifiers. 



of thinking and of absorbing what you read as you gain experience. The 
essential thing is to concentrdte on what the author means » not on the way 
(s)he expresses it, and to crystallize the concepts in your mind. 

Of course, it is helpful if the concepts have some precision to begin 
with. We regret to inform yo^j^ that, for the most part, the concepts you 
will be indexing will not have external referents. If we were dealing pri* 
marily with observable entities and phenomena, our concepts would have well- 
understood meanings. We could have confidence that authors and searchers 
would use them with some consistency. But the educational discipl ines ,deal 
with behavior, feelings, values and other abstractions. Concepts are often 
amorphous, eluding precise definition. Education has its own technical 
Jargon, but a high percentage of its vocabulary is present in everyday lan- 
guage (unlike a scientific vocabulary, which may be almost entirely technical). 



I 

icepts 



Even the concepts most central to education may cause problems, e.g., 

I am teaching the child... 
I am trjining the child... 
I am instructing the child... 
What distinctions are present here? From the point of view of ordinary usage? 
From thd point of view of the professional literature? Skill, ability, 
talent, conipete,nce, prof Iciency. . .one concept blurs into another. You will 
frequently find that- educational terms used interchangeably in convnon prac- 
tice are used interchangeably in docufnents, too, despite whatever clinical 
distinctions may be found in educational dictionaries. 
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One other word about conceptual difficulties seems necessary here. 
ERIC did not have the luxury enjoyed by many other indexing systems of an 
Initial period of thesaurus-building, approached theoretically, before 
actual Indexing began. The Thesauru s w.jS buMt concurrently with the 
processing of documents. It Is no wonder that many near-synonyms and a few 
true synonyms crept into It. It reflected a true picture of educational 
concepts and terminology; where they were Imprecise or unclear. It was 
imprecise or unclear. One of the prime goals of the 1977-80 ERIC Vocabulary 
Improvement Project* was to distinguish closely-related concepts and to clarify 



their meaning and' Intended use by providing scope notes (SNs) throughout the 
Thesaurus . Near-synonyms that could be considered synonymous from the point 
of view of retrieval were merged and obsolete terminology was updated* Many 
of these p«v7bl ems appear to be resolved in the completely revised 1980 Thesaurus . 

The Indexing task then, is basically one of moving from the word or 
words used by an author to the concept those words represent, and then of 
locating in the Ttesaurus the approved descriptor for representing that 
concept* ^ ' 



The onus is on you to make this transition accurately. 

By now you may feel that'Only a clairvoyant could Index with any precision. 
Well, nobody ever said this would be easy. But as you gain experience 
with the Thesaurus ^nd the literature of your Clearinghouse scope 



*See ERIC Processing Manual , Section 8: Vocabulary Development and Maintenance 
(Part 1) Descriptors. Item C.l.h of this section glvc^ background on the 
Vocabulary Improvement Project. 



Author language 



# [Concept] 



^ Descriptor 
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area, it will get easier and easier. Six months from now you'll wonder what 
all the fuss was about. Even then, even when you are an experienced indexer, 
you won't always find an on-target descriptor for every concept you want to 
express. The day will come when you will be handed that document on ''How 
to Get Rid of Excess Rabbits rn the Inner-City Elementary Mathematics Class- 
room" and you* II find yourself stuck with WASTE DISPOSAL as the only avail- 
able descriptor. (Suggest the need for a new descriptor to your supervisor. 
Perhaps RABBIT REMOVAL would do. Yes, the Thesaurus lives and grows.' New 
descriptors are proposed by the Clearinghouses and are added to the Thesaurus 
all the time.) 



Indexable Concepts 

How can you tell which concepts should be indexed and which should not 
be indexed? In responding to the question, "What^ is the most difficult 
problem in training?", all the Clearinghouse technical supervisors agreed 
that teaching a new indexer/abs tractor to distinguish indexable and non- 
indexable concepts was the most difficult part of tralnlna. Even the most 
narrowly conceived document or article will contain many, many concepts. 
In the example, "Using Rabbits to Teach Multiplication to Disadvantaged 
Minority Students in the Inner-City Elementary School," each substantive 
word represents a component concept of the topic. Within the body of the 
document, of course, the author would discuss specific aspects of the 
toplc--how to begin (with two rabbits), teaching techniques, lesson plans, 
rabbit obstetrics, etc.— each of which would Introduce many additional 
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concepts* Some ideas would be discussed at length, others would merely be 

f 

mentioned in passing or briefly treated in a paragraph or two. ^ 

The Manual tells us to index the document in hand, not the i^mplica- 
tions, applications, potential uses or future possibilities of the document 
or topic. It is also easy to slide into the habit of indexing according to' 
who we think might look for it (mathematics teachers) and how we think they 
4^ght^^Iook fo^ It (animals). • . 

A primary tenet of ERIC indexing is to index at the level of specifi- 
city of the document, it is the specific '^oncept represented In the' document 
that is indexable. Broader concepts representing the cl ass of whsch ^he • 
specific concept is a member are nqh indexable concepts. RABBITS not 
ANIHALS. MULTIPLICATION not MATHEMATICS. . This is essential! No matter 
how strongly you feel that persons interested in animals in the clas.sroom 
might want this document> don't index up to the broader level. Remind 
yourself that ther^ are plenty of documents dealing with the broader topic; 
the narrower document won't add much to the user's search results, it will 
just seem out of place next to the others. 

Specificity in indexing is achieved by selecting the descriptor most 
closely matching the scope of the concept. Compound concepts, those composed 
of two or more component concepts, are narrower and more specific than 
single concepts. In our example, ''disadvantaged minority students" is a 
^ compound concept with three components. It should be Clear that ''minority 
students" Is a narrower concept than "students," and that "disadvantaged 
minority students" Is narrower than "minority students." Descriptors 
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representing compound concepts ar.e called precoord i nated descriptors. Section 7 
of the Manua' contains a good .di scuss ion of precoord i nated descriptors* Suffice 
It here to say that you must conscientiously fol tow this rule: Always select 



a precoord i nated desx:riptor, when available, -^ather than descriptors / ^ 

. ^j:epresenting the component concepts . The lattiy: mgy^^be .legitimately indexed 
only if a precoord i nated descriptor does not appear in the Thesaurus . 

There are a few situations in which It is permissible to index at two 
levels of specificity. The first is when a document deals generally, but 

directly, with a class concept (fruit) and also treats in depth the individual 

» 

members of tfje class (bananas, peaches, cherries, plums). The second is when 
a document cfeals specifically with the individual members of a class but there 
are too many to be indexed individually, or when specific descripl^ors are 
available for some but not all of the members. 

The second criterion of an indexable concept, once level of specificity 
is satisfied, is whether the concept is justified for indexing in and of Itself. 
The Manual suggests a test of each potential concept: Would a searcher after 
a particular concept be satisfied to retrTeve this document? Tl.is means that 
each concept considered for indexing (as distinguish^ from descriptors) 
should be evaluated as it stands alone . 

Indexing of peripheral issues and minor aspects of documents tends 
to occur when concepts are considered within the context of the overall 
topic addressed by a document. If concepts are tested individually these 
errors can be avoided. Our rabbits, for instance, are located in an 
inner-city school. But would someone interested In inner-city schools 
find value In this document? , Not likely. 
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Dl/flculty In Identifying indexable concepts arises because ERIC indexing 

Is be exhaustive. The Hanua 1 provides an excellent outline of the types of 

concepts that should be considered in the indexing of each document--popu1ation 

concepts*, curriculum concepts, materials concepts, etc. But exhaustive indexing 

does not mean indexing all the concepts in a document. The crucial qualification 

is that signlf 1 cant concepts should be Indexed exhaustively. How can you tell 

if a concept is significant? Significance lies in the arrount of information 

backing up the concept, A concept is like a label on a drawer--it*s what's inside 

that's Important. We are Indexing concepts, but it is the information about that 

concept that we a*e delivering to the' user. It often happens that a concept is 

very prominent In a document, yet hardly anything is really'said about It. Mere 

mention ot a concept, even on every page of a document, does not make it 

significant. 
' Weighting 

Once the Indexable concepts in a document or article have been identified 
and the most specific descriptors have been located for each, they must be 
welglrted as major or minor index terms. Major descriptors are indicated by an 
aster'isjj {*). Our rules allow up to five major descriptors and two major 
identifiers, or six major descriptors and one major Id'fentlfler. One major 
descriptor is a minimum requirement . 

Major index terms serve two, purposes: they signal the primary emphasis 
of the document or article, and they determine the ^ccess points that will 
be provided the user in the printed subject Indexes to Resources In Education 
(R4.E) and Current Index to Journals In Education (CIJF). Decisions in weighting 
must consider both functions; (Jifflculties arise when they conflict. 



*Populatlon concepts include the mandatory educational level terms, a set of 1^ 
broad descriptors that must be considered In the indexing of all ERIC documents 
and Journal articles. Sett Ion 7 of the ERIC Processing Manual lists these 
mandatory Icvelers and provides many examples of their use. .The Indexing of 
every document/article In this rWorkbook considers the appl Icabi 1 Ity of one or 
more of these mandatory terms. * 



A case in point would be a study comparing Method A and Method B. Accord'ng 
to the emphases in the document, the ' 'idexer might assign as major terms the 
appropriate descriptors or identifiers for the two methods and the linking 
descriptor COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS. But would a RM[ user looking for Method A 
ev- think to approach .thi s topic by lookjng up COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS? Nevr.r. 
The user would search under the most substantive concepts, the methods concepts. 
Similarly, the user of the printed indexes would never search under a "document 
type" descriptor like TABLES (DATA), which may be used to describe documents 
composed primarily of statistical tables. Document type descriptors arie made 
maj jr only If they describe the subject of a document; they ire made mi nor if 
they describe the document itself.* 

Keep the manual searcher in mind when assigning weights. Consider whether 
your major terms are providing the most useful access points for the (document. 
This follows,, really, from the basic purpose of indexing. 

Tips on Approaching the Thesaurus 

Until you become familiar with the Thesaurus and the descriptors in your 
Clearyfgliouse scope area, a good deal of groping around is inevitable. Don't ' 
let jyoursefr get too frustrated but don't give up too easily either. It takes 
lotsj of practice to get to know the TLcsaurus wel I , so take your time as you are 
learning and pay attention to surrounding descriptors as well as the ones you 
actually use. When you cannot easily locate an appropriate descriptor, the 
best advice we can give you \s to: 



^Access to "document type" is provided in tne Publication Type Index to RIE. Entries 
in this, index irre generated by "pubtype codes," usually assigned to ^the documents as 
they are jndexed. Section 5 •* Cataloging of the Processing Manual discusses the? 
pubtype data element. Articles in CUE are also assigned pubtype codes, d^ecause 
CUE does not ^-urrently display these code^ in its indexes. CUE pubtypes are 
accessible only on computer. In spite of this difference between RIE and CUE. the 
weighting of document -type descr Iptors « i s handled in the same manner for both 
pcbUcations. The. indexing of every dotJument/a*- 1 i cle in this Workbook considers the 
applicabiUty of one or more of these pubty:)e codes. 
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(1) Keep looklng-- 

• Try component words In the Rotated Display 
(However, don't index from this display 
In other words, don't assign any descriptor 
to a document before first checking its meaning 
and use in the main Alphabetical Di Dlay, the 
only Thesaurus display with scope notes and 
complete cross-references); 



• Start at a broader level, maybe much b'-oader, and 
try to work down to the specific level. 

(2) Ask someone who knows — your supervisor or another experienced staff 
member. They may not be able to give you an immediate answer but 
they can help you extrapolate synonyms and select the best 
alternative(s) . 

Above all, remember that the Thesaurus is an ever-changing tool. Do 
not allow yourself to index from memory. Not only may your favorite 
Thesaurus terms change while you're not looking, but you may be in such a 
rut that the conceptual vocabulary has outgrown you and mat^e your indexing 
work questionable. Always make sure, that your Thesaurus Working Copy is 
current. Your Clearinghouse Vocabulary Coordinator should see that you 
receive the Thesaurus updates distributed periodically (usually monthly) 
by the ERIC Facility. Even before these updates are distributed, however, 
the monthly "Vocabulary Status Report" appearing In the ERIC Administrative 
Bui let in shows new descriptors and other Thesaurus changes that may be 
used immediately by ERIC Indexers. (Never use the published version of 
the Thesaurus for indexing; before it l6avf5 the presses. It's usually 
out of date*) 



Think up as many synonyms and near-synonyms as you 
can and try those approaches in the body of the 
Thesaurus and the Rotated Display; 
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DOCUMENT NO. 1: "CAN SCHOOLS SUSPEND YOUR CHILDREN?" 



Instructions 



Before you actually try your hand at abst acting a document, it\?s 

Important 'for you to practice looking at documents. Yes, there is a s\^ill 

involved here. You wMl find that as an abstractor, your skiPa in skimming 

and in selecting what must be read and what need not be read will becoma 

finely honed. Time is of the essence in abstracting, so the first task ^s 

to begin educating a perceptive eye. 
« 

You will find the document "Can Schools Suspend Your Children?" at 
the end of the analysis for Document Number 1. Rer.cve it from the notebqok, 
follow the instructions given below, and then turn to the next page. 

1. Flip through the pages quickly to obtain an overall view of the. 
document's length and structure. Does it have discrete section^, 
section headings, numbering or any other structural indications?^! 
Does it have a labeled summary? Note the presence of any empho-^ 
ses supplied by the author through spacing, type size, under- \ 
lining, italics, etc. Be aware of any assists the author gives . 
you and learn to take advantage of them . 

2. Read the topic sentence of each paragraph^ all the way through 
the document. 

3. Now read the entire document, and, as you go, make a rough outlin^ 
of the main points in thetl r sequence . \ 
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Abstract! ng 



You recall that an informative abstract provides a concise summary of 
the intellectual content or ideas found in the document, presented from the 
author's point of view. Furthermore the P rocessing Manual ^el Is us: 

1. An abstractor writes an informative abstract as If he were the ^ 
author presentlng^ an objective summary of his own ideas.* 

2. An informative abstract contains a statement of the author's 
thesis, several sentences of his development or proof, and his 
conclusions. 

3. An abstract should be '^weighted" in the same proportions and with 
the same emphases as the document. . .Omj tting important ideas, or 
failing to distinguish oetween major and minor information, will 
misrepresent the document to the user... 

Stylistic considerations are Important too. All the basic rules of 

good writing apply to abstracting, but even more di*scipline and precision 

are required than In ordinary prose, due to -the limitation on length. 

k. A paragraph (abstract) should have a topic sentence, some central 
statement of the document's major thesis, from which the rest of the 
sentences can develop... A coherent paragraph contains connected 
sentences, each following the other in logical order. 

5. Evejry sentence should have information density, and without being 
cryjptic, convey a maximum amount of information in a minimum 
amoUnt of words. 

. i 

6. Use the active voice whenever possible In an informative abstract. 

7* The tense of the document can suggest the tense of the abstract. 

8. An albstractor should try to inccrpora^ Into his abstract the 
key v^rds in the document. 

Now you arc ready to beyin. First, draft a topic sentence, in the 

author's language, summarizing the main Issue addressed in the document. 



^Generic he/hi s pi^onouns are used throughout much of this Workbook * No offense 
Is Intended. 
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Don't write an introductory sentence leading up to the topic. Don't write 
•The author says that...." Go right to tt>e heart of the matter. Crystallize 
in your mind the main idea contained in the document and then write a sen* 
tence presenting -that main idea. J 

Once you have your topic sentence, use your out line to flesh out the 
body of the abstract. Don't worry about, length yet, let the abstract 
develop as the author's logic dictates. It's more important now that your 
abstract be comolete, even If that means it Is too long. 

Type your abstract (ste sample worksheet in Appendix 6). 

When your abstract Is finished, test It against the rules and prin- 
ciples given above. Is it properly weighted? Has important information 
been omitted oY has unimportant information been included? Does it have 
high information density? Have you put In as much detail as possible? On 
the other hand, have you repeated anything? To be general, or (even worse) 
to be vague, is the worst sin in abstracting. Your abstract should be: 

• Specific 

• Precise 

• Tightly constructed 

Finally, edit your 'cibstract. Make any necessary revisions. Cut it 
down to no more than 16 elite lines, l8 pica. (Don't bother to count the 
words; your abstracts will be edited by your supervisor, at least ini- 
tially, and this will invariably alter the word count.) 
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Document Analysis 

1 . Characteristics of the document type 

"Can Schoots Suspend Your Children?*' summarizes the findings of the 
courts concerning the legality of school suspensions and the rights of stu- 
dents in sucli actions. On page 2, in the second paragraph, the author 
provides a context for the presentation of these findings by indicating that 
many questions have yet to be resolved. Thus the author is not reporting 
the last word on this issue, but onW what may te stated with some certainty 
at a particular point in time. \ 

Many dc^unients summarizing what is currently known in a given area 
aie represented In the ERIC system. These documents have no typical size, 
shape, or appear£.ice--many are of the "what research says to the teacher" 
variety, which summarize research findings as reported in the literature* 
Others may be descriptions of current practices which Illustrate conclusions 
by providing specific examples. A variety of approaches and formats are 
utilized. They are all recognizable as state-of-the-art documents, however. 
In that they reflect what Is known or what is happening at a certain point 
of time. 

2. What a practiced eye will look for Ir such a document 
In order to present a synthesis of Information, perhaps from many 

sources, a state-of-the-art document will usually take up various aspects 
of a topic In an organized, sequen:lal manner. In a long descrlpti v%work, 
the experienced abstractor will look for a statement or list at the 



document's beginning of the as4)ects the author intends to treat, or a reit- 
eration near the end of those that have been discussed. Because this paper 
is so brief, such a structural guide for the reader is not necessary. 
Instead, the author has highlighted the main points by underlining. Because 
of Its brevity, this document should be read in its entirety. 

3- Parts of the document on which the abstract should be based 
The author has organized this document very well, the first few para- 
graphs provide an historical perspective, indicating that it is a change in 
parental reaction to suspension that has generated current legal problems. 
The central legal issue, the conflict of rights, is then stated. The pri- 
mary Intent of the document is crystallized on page 2, paragraph 2: to 
outline the issues that the courts have clariffed. Four issues on which 
the courts agree are then discussed with reference to pertinent court 
ca^es. It is not clear, however, whether a fifth issue, the overuse of 
suspension as a discipline measure, is a conclusion of the courts or comes 
from the author. Because of the placement of this issue between the other 
court-determined issues, the abstractor should presume tha*" this is a con- 
clusion of the courts and not treat it any differently than the others. 

On page 5, paragraph 3, the author briefly sums up the problem 
and the courts* findings. New matter is interjected — the question of 
whether suspensions are effective in preventing an increase in school vio- 
lence. Finally, thcj author comments that school officials and parents must 
work together to develop mutually acceptable guidelines. 



The abstract should be based on the middle part of the document. 
An abstract based primarily on the last three paragraphs of the document, 
which *nay appear at f i rst to be a useable summary, will misrepresent its 
basic thrust and emphases. 



k. Essential features qf the content. 

The .abstract must include the statement of the central legal issue 
and the five underlined findings. If the introductory and concluding matter 
are included in the abstract, they should be weighted in proportion to their 
minor importance. 



5. Sample abstracts * 

Topic sentences for the third and fourth paragraphs of the docu- 
ment suggest two good ways to begin the abstract: 

Sample Abstract ^1 

Legal issues surrounding suspensions from school arise from 
the conflict existing between the right of all students to 
obtain an education' wi thout violence, extortion, or intim-. 
idation, and the right of the individual to receive Justice 
-and **due process.** Suspension raises difficult and complex 
legal questions, and while court decisions support conflict- 
ing points of v»ew, a number of issues have been clarified. 
Court decisions in Williams v.. Dade County School Board, 
Goss' V. Lopez, and Tinker v. Des Moines Indej^endent School 
District, among others, have upheld that suspensions are 
legal under certain conditjons when proper procedures are 
followed. While suspensions may have been over-used as d 
discipline measure, particularly as regards minorities, 
they appear to be appropriate as a short-term emergency 
measure to relieve immediate school tensions. Prior to 
suspension, students are entitled to a fair hearing and to 
due process (though these have not b^en ctsarly defined), 
and students and parents are entitled to know school board 

★ Sample abstracts and annotations presented throughout this Workbook show some 
word split* at the end of lines. This must never be done in actual processing. 
The computer system automatically inserts a space after the last character in 
each tine, so if '^conf 1 lct-«» ends a line and *Mng*« begins the next, the data 
will appear in the stored record ati ''conflict- ing«*. 
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policies ond suspension procedures. To avoid financial 
liability, school officials should provide alternative 
educational opportunities for suspended students, such as 
home study, adult school, or evening classes. 

Sample Abstract #2 

Recent court decisions have made it more difficult to sus- 
pend students from school. Suspension creates a conflict 
of rights: on the one hand, the right of students to 
obtain an education without violence, abu^e, extort Ton or 
intimidation, and on the other hand, the right of the indi- 
vidual to receive Justice and *'due process." The courts 
have supported conflicting points of view on the issues 
surrounding suspension. However, the things that schools 
can and cannot do have been clarified in the following 
respects: (l) suspensions are legal under certain conditions 
when fair hearings, due process, and the right of appeal are 
allowed; (2) suspensions may have been overused in the past 
as a discipline measure, and blacks, Spanish, and other 
minorities have suffered disproportionately from this mis- 
use; (3) suspensions appear to be appropriate as short-term 
emergency measures, to remove unruly students at particularly 
tense times; {k) prior to suspension, students are entitled 
to know school policy and procedures concerning suspensions; 
and (5) school officials may protect themselves from finan- 
cial liability bv providing suspended students with alterna- 
tive educational opportunities, such as individualized home- 
study programs, correspondence courses, adult education pro- 
grams, and evening classes. 

Both of these abstracts focus in closely on the main points of the 
document. The initial sentences mention both school suspension and court 
decisions/legal issues, immediately signaling the overall topic of the 
document. They are written in the active voice, utilize the author *s lan- 
guage and tense, •^nd generally follow the logical sequence of the document. 

The first abstract deviates slightly from the author's exact order 
of presentation, while the second underscores that order by using a numbered 
"list.'* The list, separated by semi-colons and with numbers in closed 
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parentheses, makes it clear that all the information following the colon 
represents the opinions of the courts. The use of both semi-colons and 
numbering in a list, though common, is not always necessary. Here they 
create a sense of distance between each item and partially disguise the 
fact that the first three all begin with the word "susoens ions'* (which 
would be very noticeable if each were a separate sentence). Note that the 
first abstractor has gotten around this problem by collapsing the second 

and third items into one sentence— 'Vhi le suspensforvs. . . , they " Note 

also how the second abstractor has handled the redundancy in items one and 
four. 

Your abstract should contain, at a minimum, the statement of conflict 
of rights and the five points. If you were able to construct an even more 
comprehensive Initial sentence than these samples provide, such as ''Recent 
court decisions are beginning to clarify the rights of schools, students, 
and parents with regard to suspension from school,*' so much the better. 
However, if your abstract begins "Today schools are faced wi tK escal at ? ng 
student disruptions and school conflict," or otherwise emphasizes student 
violence, this Is ah error. User: seeking information on student violence 
would find little hard Information on that topic here. 

Mention of specific court cases in the abstract must be discretionary 
In this Instance. The problem Is not that too many are cited, but that 
complete citations arc given only for four of the six cases mentioned. This 
Is unfortunate; searches for specific court cases are frequently requested 
by ERIC users, and the author's omission of citations for two of the most 
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frequently mentioned cases poses a problem for indexing, which we will 
consider next. 

6. I ndexi ng 

Sefore you begin following thef indexing steps outlined below, you should 
have read Sections 7 and 8 of the ERIC Process i ng Manual . Ask your supervisor 
to review with you the structure and use of the Thesaurus and its related tools; 
the Rotated Display, the Hierarchical Display, and the Descriptor Group Display. 
Select a page out of the published Thesaurus and compare it with the same 
section of the Working Copy of the Thesaurus Lack of variable typography in 
the Working Copy makes it easy to inadvertently use a cross-reference (UF) 
instead of an authori7:ed descriptor. Use only the Working Copy for indexing. 
Follow the guidelines in Section 7 of the Manual for converting 
upper case descriptors in the Working Copy to the upper/ lower case format 
required for actual input. 



7. Distilled instructions from the ERIC Processing Manual 

a. Ind?x the document in hand, not its implications., 
which we would add--do not index your abstract!) 



(to 



b. The indexer should attempt to capture all the significant 
concepts treated in the document. Mere mention of any concept 
within a document does not mean that it is indexable 
information. 

c. The indexer should index concepts at the generic/specific 
level actually covered in the document. 

d. Do not engage in mere ''word indexing.'* Isolate the 
concept and meaning behind the words and then choose the 
words the system has designated for the concept. 
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c. Indexers should always refer to a checklist of Indexable elements . 

• population concepts 

- educational level 

- age, race, occupation, etc. 

• activities/action concepts 

• methodology/materials concepts 

• curriculum concepts 

• document form/type (see footnote on page 19 re 

"pubtype codes^') 

• identifiers 

8. Instruct i ons for indexing 

a. Put your abstract where you can't see it. You're going to index 
the document, not your abstract. 

b. Flip through the document once more, focusing on the significant 
concepts and the amount of hard information actually given al>out each. 

c. Now isolate in your mind, and as specifically as possible, the 
concepts representing the overall topic or subject of the document. 
Write these in the boxes along the side of an indexing worksheet. 

d. Continue by adding secondary concepts treated in the document. 
Add more boxes to the worksheet as necessary. The concepts you 
identified in item '"c" should be coextensive with the entire 
document. Secondary concepts may cover only a portion of the 
document. (Warning: This distinction has nothing to do with 
weighting.) 

e. Test each concept by asking the question 'Vould sdmeone looking 
for information on this concept be satisfied to retrl^pve this 
document?** Eliminate any concepts that do not meet tfhe test. 

f. Begin usfng the latest Working Copy of the Thesaurus to identify 
possible descriptors to represent each concept. Wrfte these in 
the columns beside each concept heading. Do not be too selective; 
write down as many possibilities as you can find for each so that 
you can review them together. 

(1) In the main Alphabetical Display, examine the displayfor 
each descriptor you consider, both for further possibilities 
(especially NTs)* and to make sure it represents the 
concept you think It does. 

(2) If a descriptor does not have a scope note, its meaning 
can usually be verified through the evidence of its 8Ts, 
NTs, and RTsr, and by looking in the subject index of 
Resources in Education. 



* Alt NTs are not visible in the Alphabetical Display. Use the Hierarchical Display 
for scanning complete genetic tre*s* 



(3) Use the Rotated Display , as needed, but do not write down 
any descriptor ^ound there without first examining Its 
meaning and use in the Alphabetical Display. 

g. When you have finished with all the concepts, start cutting. 
Retain those descriptors that most closely match the scope 
of the target conceptsNat the des?red level of specificity. 
In choosing among closely related descriptors, select on the 
basis of the appUcabMity of their BTs and NTs to the target 
concept. Do not retain too many descriptors beginning with the 
same word. 

h. Add any necessary identifiers. (See Section 8 (Part .2) of the 
ERIC Processing Manual 'for identifier rules.) 

I. Now weight your Indexing by assigning asterisks (*) . Test your 
major terms by combining them In a phrase. Does that phrase 
reflect the overall content of the document? Is there significant 
Information to back up each major descriptor? Does each 
represent a useful approach for the manual searcher? 

9. Indexable Concepts 

"Can Schools SusTpend Your Children?" is a tightly focused paper. Your 
ndexing should be equally focused. The primary concepts Include: 
Suspension — The Thesaurus includes the exact descriptor. 
Rights of Students--STUDENT RIGHTS is the exact equivalent concept. 
Rights of Schools--The main issue before the courts Is the weighing 

of rights of students and schools. However, there is no v/ay to 

index 'Vights of schools" appropriately. An identifier such as 

"School Rights" is too ambiguous. 
Cour^" Decisions and Court CaseS"-Bath ''Court Decisions" and "Court 

Cases" in the Thesaurus refer the indexer to COURT LITIGATION. 

The scope not;e for COURT LITIGATION reads "Legal action or 

process in a court." 
Due Process--Again, the exact concept is available. "Fair Hearings" 

and "Rights of Appeal" are not stressed In the document as much " 

as DUE PROCESSr is; in a sense these are a part of DUE PROCESS. 
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Liability of School'Off icials— *liabi 1 ity (Responsibility)*' refers 
the indexer to LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY. This descriptor is doubly 
valuable for Indexing the document; it captures the concept 
of liability plus the idea that court decisions have made school 
officials legally responsible to follow certain procedures* 
ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSIBILITY, used as a minor index term, is 
appropriate as a supporting descriptor. 
Descriptors representing the above concepts should be used a? major index 
terms. 

Indexable secondary concepts include: 

Suspension Policies and Procedures— DISC IPL INE POLICY is the 

closest equivalent. AIL our experienced indexers used it. 

SCHOOL POLICY is much broader but is marginally acceptable. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION POLICY is really too narrow. 
Minority Students— The document only includes a few paragraphs 

on this aspect, but they provide solid information. MINORITY 

GROUPS is the closest equivalent. MINORITY GROUP CHILDREN is ' 

too narrow. 

Alternative Educational Opportunities—This concept is marginal 1y 
indexable. The document really siys little about this, but 
it is directly related to the liability concept. NONTRADITIONAL 
EDUCATION is the best possibility for capturing this concept. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES is too broad. 
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Specific Case Ci ted--6ecau*se of the author's inconsistency, use 

of the case citations. as identifiers has to be discretionary. 
• ' Not enough is said ajfout TINKER or PERCY McDONALD to warrant 

indexing jtf^em. WOOD , on which the liability judgment rests, 
is index le but not cited adequately* GflSS is mentioned 
most- o^'ten; the appropriate construction of the identifier 
(on the basis of the information provided and the Ident i f ier 
AutHbri ty List ) wou!d. be ''Goss v Lopez.*' WILLIAMS is also 
indexable--"Wi 1 1 i '«m5 v Dade County School Board." None of our 
experiepvced indexers used case citations as identifiers. 
10. Non- Indexable Concepts * 

Mandatory educational level (see footnote, p, 18)— By definition, the 
Court rulings apply to al J educational levels; therefore, none of the mandatory 
leveling term5 are suitable for indexing t;his document. 

ident Violence, Unruly Behav'jr, etc. --These conqepts provide 
tt^e background to the problem, but they are not indexable 
concepts. The document , says nothing about this aspect except 
that SMch behavior is increasing. The statement is not supported 
in any way. Users interested in mi sbehavior. wi 1 1 not find 
this singly bit of informat ioi» enl ightening. 
y Law and/dr Legislation concepts--Legt slation descriptors have 

nothing to do with this docume.it. The court decisions become a 
part of ca^e law, but this is an imp I i cat ion of t^^e document. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW and SCHOOL LAW arq! much too broad and more than 
a (i ttle'off-base. 
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School Officials, Board of Education, Parent, and Specific Types 

of Student (e.g.. College Students) concepts are not really 
Indexable. An argument might be made for some School Officials 

term but this concept is not clearly defined in the document. 

ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSIBILITY is enough. The document is pretty 

far out in left field for soiTeone interested in the concept 
represented by PARENT SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP. 



School Administration Concepts--Too broad. 

Well, how did you do? If yoi: assigned ^SUSPENSION, *DUE PROCESS, ^STUDENT 
RIGHTS, and ^LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY you did very well. You should not have missed 
any of these. If you assigned a "Misbehavior" or "Parent" term, these are not 
serious mistakes. LEGAL PROBLEMS would be acceptable as a minor descriptor, but 
It Is not necessary. 

11 . Pub Type Code 

This document is a "state-of-the-art" paper. Pub Type code 070 is 
appropriate. r 
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CAN SCHOOLS SUSPEND YOUR CHILDREN? 
Donald Thomas 



DOCUMENT NO, 



All Of us can remember school fights. When two boys scrapped on the 
playground, they were sent home and told not to come back "until your parents 
see th^ principal." If Johnny pulled Suzle's hair, a quick two-day suspension 
was the result. If the problems were more serious, students were sent home 
for longer periods of time. "When you learn to obey school rules," they were 
told, "you can come back to school." 

When children were. suspended from school In the "old days," parents 
came to school for a serious conference. The principal cited the violations 
committed by the students and emphasized the need for discipline. He talked 
about proper behavior, the need for parents to support the school, and the 
values associated with good student conduct. Parents listened politely. The 
student usually received additional punishment at home. Things have changed!* 

Recent court decisions have made It more difficult to suspend students 
from school. There are certain things that schools can and cannot do In the 
area uf suspensions. In addition, the threats of legal action by parents have 
forced schrol officials to become more cautious In suspending students. Many 
groups are now insisting that suspensions are illegal and that parents should 
sje when children are denied the opportunity of going to school. This Is 
Illustrated by the case of the first grade student who was sent home because 
he had abusive language. When told by the mother to cry If he were upset, the 
child said: "Cry, hell! Tm going to sue someone!" 

The problem with suspensions Is that it creates a conflict of rights. 
On the one hand, there is the basic right of a1J_ students to obtain an educa- 
tion without violence, abuse, extortion, or intimidation. On the other hand, 
there Is the right of the individual student to receive justice and "due pro- 
cess*" The Hght's ov schools to educate and maintain order are longstanding 
traditional rights. The right of ''due process" Is guaranteed under the U.S. 
Con'^titutl on. Due process is a procedure to establish fairness while making 
decisions or enforcing "reasonable rules and regulations." 

School officials have a difficult time doing a balancing act between 
Che rights of the entire student body and the rights of individual students. 
Faced with increased disregard for school rules and regulations, they are 
unable to us suspensions In the traditional m^.;tner. At the same time,, they 
have a deep concern for all legal rights. which the courts now say apply to 
children as well as adults. 

Suspensions also raise fundamental questions about education in a free 
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society. Is education an unqualified right? Do all students have a right to an 
education regardless of their conduct? How far should school officials go to 
promote justice? Is due process In schools the same as due process in courts? 
When may a child be removed from classroom? Does suspension from school 
create financial liability for school officials? 

These are difficult and complex questions. Recent court decisions support 
conflicting points of view. Some things, however, are being clarified. While 
there is still much concern among teachers and parents, the Issues aroqnd suspensions 
are becoming increasingly clear. The things that schools can and cannot do are 
being more precisely defined. Here is what is happening. 

Suspensions are legal under certain conditions when proper procedures are 
followed . In Williams v. Dade County School Board , the court held that suspension 
was proper as an emergency matter. Goss v. Lopez established that children have a 
basic right to an education; and if they are suspended from school • they are 
entitle to a fair hearing and to adequate due process. Both cases supportec^i sus- 
pension under appropriate conditions. 

In Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community School District , the court 
said that college students have a right to a fair hearing before expulsion. Percy 
McDonald v. Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois held that an Informal 
hearing was properly conducted prior to expulsion. 

These cases clearly support the ability of schools to suspend students from 
school. They do say, however, that prior to such action, students are entitled to 
basic rights which are theirs under the U>S. Constitution . Such rights include a 
fair hearing, due process, and the right of appeal. The decisions generally try to 
balance the two important, historical, and fundamental rights: ihe right qf schools 
to educate and the right of individuals to receive constitutional Justice. 

Suspensions may have been over-used as a discipline measure . It is esti- 
mated that one out of ever> ten Junior and senior high school students is suspended 
from school each year. Information from the Office of Civil Rights indicates that 
during a school year about 20,000 students are suspended in New York City, about 
9,000 in Miami, about 15,000 in Cleveland, about 7,000 in Akron, and about 9,000 
In Memphis. Grounds for suspension vary greatly from school district to school 
district. Some suspend for "defiance of authority," some for "insubordination," 
and others for "refusal to co.^form with reasonable rules and regulations." Some 
districts suspend students for 'classroom disruptions." One district suspended 
two students for "inappropriate eating manners in the cafeteria." 

Suspensions are strongly opposed by minority groups. They claim that minor- 
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ity children are hurt by such actions. They also show that a disproportionate 
number of minority children are suspended by white administrators who cannot 
relate to minority students. In New York schools 64% are minorities, but of 
those suspended 86?^. are Tiinorities. In Dallas the school population is 49?^ 
minority, but of those suspended 68% are minorities. The highest rate of sus- 
pension appears to occur wUh blacks; the next, with Spanish children; and the 
next, with other minorities. Those who oppose suspension claim that minority 
children are further handicapped when they are denied the opportunity to con- 
tinue their education. 

Suspensions appear to be appropriate as a short-term emergency measure . 
Williams v. Dade County School Board has establ ished .that suspension is appro- 
priate as an emergency measure. In that case, the court said that suspension 
may be used "to remove unruly students at a particularly- tense time." In Goss 
V. Lopez , Justice White supported the possibility of short term suspension when 
the actions of students endangered the academic process. 

When such actions are taken, however, parents are entitled to some basic 
information. School officials should make clear the reasons for their actions < 
and explain the basis for suspension. Parents should also be informed about 
appeal procedures. They should have an opportunity to meet with the Board of 
Education if they wish to do so. And final ly, parents are entitled to know the 
remedies re qui re d b y th e school so that students may continue their educational 
program at a later time. 

Suspensions justified under emergency situations are usually of short dur- 
ation, many of them for only one day or until the emergency has been controlled. 
Even the most adamant opponents of suspension accept such action under emergency 
situations. Generally the courts do not interfere with school officials who act 
to control explosive situations and conditions wh^ch may result in "injury to 
persons or damage to property." 

Prior to suspension students are entitled to a fair hearing and to due pro - 
cess. Students and parent*: are entitled to know school board policies and suspen- 
sion procedures. Goss , Dixon, and Wood al 1 established the basic right of students 
to procedural due process before suspension. This matter, however, is not yet 
fully settled. Debate will continue concerning what constitutes a fair hearing, 
what steps are involved in due process, and to what extent school officials must* 
go to establish procedures followed by law enforcement agencies. There is agree- 
ment, however, that before suspension due process must be followed. Some kind of 
hearing must be conducted. 
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Goss contends that students are entitled to the minifnujii procedures of 
due process for short suspensions (less than 10 days) and "more formal pro- 
cedures" for longer suspensions. At the same time the court said: "Nor do we 
put aside the possibility that in unusua' circwnstances, although involving 
anly a short suspension, something more than rudimentary procedures will be 
required." Such circumstances may be when extreme damage would result from 
the suspension: not graduating, not being able to go to college, not being 
accepted for a ^ot^; — H-4s essential that, in the process, students are allowed 
to explain their side of the situation and that they are given a fair oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter. 

A fair hearing requires that school officials suspend Judgnent until 
all information is obtained. School officials should listen to all parties. 
A final decision should be made after an objective and thorough investigation. 
Due process requires that school officials inform students of their investi- 
gation. If the decision is to suspend, students are to be given the reasons 
for suspension, the information gathered by the official, and the procedures 
for appealing the decision. Parents shoulil be informed as quickly as possible 
and given the same information presented to the students. 

Should the parents and their children appeal the decision of a principal, 
they are entitled to meet with the superintendent, ^nd if not satisfied, to 
have a hearing before the Board of Education. Beyond that they have redress 
through the courts. 

Wood, in addition to establishing the need ^or due process, also dealt 
with the questions of financial liability. The opinion of the Jlourt was Jh^^^^ 
HaMttty o^:cOfTetfTf^cfiooT^ acted "with malicious intention to 

cause a deprivation of constitutional rights or other injury to the student." 
Should it be detfermined that officials act without justification in suspending 
students, they m^y be required to pay money damages. 

To avoid liability^ schools shciAd provide alternative educational oppor- 
t unities for suspended students . Students may claim that because of suspensions 
they were unable to graduate, get a Job, go to college, or acquire some benefit. 
To reduce this possibility, school officials often provide opportunities for home 
study, adult school, or evening classes for suspended students. 

Parents of suspended students should consult with school officials to make 
alternative educational plans for their children. Credits may be earned through 
individualized hoire-study programs, correspondence courses, adult education pro- 
grams, and classes in the evening school. The chief aim is to make it possible 
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for the student to continue his education without attending regular classes. 
Recent court decisions support school officials who suspend students from 
classes, but provide other ways of continuing their education. Thus liability 
Is reduced because possible "educational damage" to the student is lessened. 

Schoo'' officials should separate educational opportunity from punishing 
students' for school Infractions. Following a hearing, due process procedures, 
and determining that students shoftld be suspended » '■v may* nevertheless, make 
sense to provide alternative educational 6pportunities, so that students are ^ 
punished but do not stop learning. 

Today schools are faced with escalating student disruptions and school 
conflict. Under such pressures, school officials often remove students from 
school. Suspension thus becomes a test between the school's need for order 
and the student's right to an education. 

No one can show with clarity that suspensions prevent an increase of 
student violence. School officials claim that they do. Student advocates 
claim that they do not. The courts are reluctant to make a Judgment. Courts 
have clearly said, however, that when suspension is used, the constitutional 
rights of students must be protected. This includes ff fair hearing, proper 
due process, and the possibility of alternative eciucatlonal programs. 

W^ile the area of suspension may be in great conflict at the present 
time, if school officials and parents work together to develop acceptable guide- 
lines, all may benefit. Schools may be able to reduce rapidly rising violence 
and students may be protected from unjust, punitive actions. The challenge is 
iK)tJu)--"4(4i^^ver^neanotherr"Ka^ to find a way which is satisfactory 

to both schools and homes. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 2: "DEAN POWER: OR, ON PROVIDING GOOD 
REASONS WHY SOMEONE SHOULD NOT DO SOMETHING" 



1 . Characteristics of document type 

The position paper on "Dean Power^' focuses cn the need for college 
deans to acquire and Practice analytical skills associated with the manage- 
ment of conflict. On the bottom of page 3 and the top of page k the 
author summarizes the purpose cf the paper. 

Position papers (there are many In the ERfC system) present the author's 
personal statement about a particular situation, problem, or concern; discuss 



— these- aspects Trra"vaTy I ng amount of depth; and offer suggestions or solu- 
tions posited by the author. The position held by the author can be backed 
up by experiences or research. Many times the author may include background 
Information on the focus of the paper or review positions held by others. 
Occasionally the presentation can be very rambling, making it very difficult 
to determine significant and important points. 

The essential characteristic of such a document is that it is usually 
very loosely structured; it varies in length, although most position papers 
are usually less than 50 pages. Normally, the paper includes a statement of 
premise or thesis. Ideas are then developed wi th supporting examples and facts. 
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2. What a practiced eye will look for in a position paper 
You will recall that in the first document you abst racted ,^ "Can 
Schools Suspend Your Children?", you were told the importance of skimming 
a document* Since this Is an important concept for you to grasp, some infor- 
mation will be repeated. 

It is important ror you to examine the length and structure of each 
document* Look for discrete sections, section headings, numbering, and any 
\ other structural indicators* Look for sections which may supply either a 
siimmary or summary-like information such as an author abstract, preface, or 

introduction* 

\ ' 

rtew, take out the document o^ "Dean Power" and scan it for a possible 
author abstract and look for guidelines to the document that are mentioned 
above . 

_After-scanm^-t*ie-^ctjfflent,you-vritt note the author gives little 

assistance to save you from reading the entire document* The e is no author 
abstract. In the Introduction the author does describe his purpose, but does 
not suwnarlze his paper. There are no headings or other structural indica- 
tors. Finally, there is no summary* 

At this*polnt It Is. necessary to scan the first and last few para- 
graphs for summary Information* After you have done this, you will note 
that you still do not have enough Information on which to base your abstract* 
Because authors sometimes sneak in some summary information In an unidentified 
section, It Is necessary to skim the Introduction and the key topic sentences 
of every paragraph* Pay particular attention to the last two or three pages 



since important information is sometimes included here. What we find (as 
is often the cafe) is that the author indeed has not provided much assistance 
for writing the abstract. For this reason, and because the document is rela- 
tlveJy short', it now behooves the abstractor to rec>d the entire document. 
It IS important that the document be read completely to be sure that all the 
author's ideas and the relative impiartance of each idea are understood. It 
is useful 9 when reading the paper, to take note of any sentences which may 
help you write the abstract later; however, beware of making notes on documents 
themselves since such notes can show later on the document microfiche. Read 
the docoment_now. 

3' Parts of the document on which the abstract should be based 

The abstract should be based on those parts that best present the 
thrust of the document. The first few paragraphs on pages 3 and k of 
''Dean Power'* introduce the topic and describe the purpose of the paper. 

Paragraph k on page 3 and the top of page k provides enough 
information for a good topic sentence which should focus on the need for 
deans to acquire and use analytical skills to build political coalitions 
and manage conflict. The author in the first paragraph on page k tells 
how ^o build political coalitions, and how to manage conflict. 

He tells us that he intends to discuss three functionally Interdepen- 
dent components associated with building coalitions: (1) persuasion and 
bargaining; (2) conditions under which bargaining takes place; and (3) credi- 
bility and the exercise of authority. He then discusses each of these 
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components in some detail. For example, on pages k through 7» he discusses 
persuasion and bargaining; on pages 7 through 10, he describes the six 
conditions under which bargaining talces place; and on pages 10 through 12, 
he discusses credibility and the exercise of authority. On pages 12 through 
1^, the author discusses and concludes with some skills associated with the 
successful management of conflict. 

The abstract should be based on the middle part of the document in 
order to develop the ideas presented in the paper. To weight the abstract 
in relation to t. e document, it is then necessary to discuss each of the 
components which) are discussed in some detail on pages k through 12. 

k\ Essential features of the content of the abstract 

These sample abstracts, written by other abstractors, are included 



for your review. 



Sample Abstract 



Because they are mediators between the central university admin- 
istration and their own faculties and often find themselves 
caught between their faculties and various groups outside the 
college, academic deans must know how, to build effective polit- 
ical coalitions and how to manage conflicts. They must under- 
stand the political nature of their positions and must develop 
effective communication channels and persuasion skills, in 
analyzing their persuasive capabilities in any given conflict, 
deans must consider (l) whether or not the problem is routine, 
(2) the structure of the decision-making forum Involved, (3) the 
status and personalities of the persons with whom they are 
dealtnq,(fc) the value of proper timing, and (5) the Importance 
of the Issue in dispute to aU concerned. If they are to lemain 
credible, deans must strictly adhere to the rewat d/punis!hment 
structure of their institutions, must exercise their authority 
with restraint, and must promote trust and shared assumptions 
by Involving their colleagues In open discussion and mutual 
exploration of issues. 
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Sample Abstract ft! ' 

One decision-making skill is of particular importance to the 
academic dean: the analysis of coalitions, or the management of 
conflict* Building political coalitions has three interdependent 
componencs: (I) persuasion and bargaining; (2) the conditions 
under which bargaining takes place; and (3) credibility and the 
exercise of authority* Persuasion is probably the most important 
interpersonal tool for a dean; it is a form of bargaining, a poli- 
tical process that is frequently use^ in higher education and can 
be complex* Effective bargaining requires an understanding of 
the conditions under which it takes place: how routine the issue 
is, how highly structured the decision-making unit, the status of 
the bargainers, i ndi vidual personal i t ies involved, the time fac- 
tor, and the issue's potency. Credibility and the exercise of 
authority are also critical elements, and their use can be com- 
pared to the exchange process in a marketplace,. Where deans have 
their most difficulty, however, is in their feelings about and 
attention paid to Individual faculty members. The communication 
between deans and faculty can take the form of either negotiation 
or dialogue. It is the latter that engages the participants in 
educational tasks, and it is only when the dean accomplishes this 
t|hat he can successfully manage conflict. 

Mote that both abstracts synthesize the main points of the document. 
Both contain topic sentences which let the reader know that the paper focuses 
on the need for deans to acquire and practice analytical skills associated 
with the management of conflict. 

Both of the sample abstracts include the significant content from the 
document. The abstractors 'Wighted*' their abstracts In the same proportions 
and with the same emphases as the document. 

The middle part of each abstract builds upon tl.j r.ajor ideas introduced 
in the first sentence. For example, both abstracts mention conditions that affect a 
form of bargaining in a given situation. Both mention the importance of 
deans bargaining in a given situation. Both mention the importance of deanc 
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maintaining credibility and factors for maintaining this credibility. All 
of the author's major ideas are included in a clear and concise manner. 

The conclusion nakes up the last port of the abstracts. Abstract #1 
probably best illustrates the use of a more concise and helpful concluding 
awatement. 

.5 i t ng style 

Sentence Structure 

in the two sample abstracts, the abstractors varied the 
length of their complete sentences which are therefpre not monotonous. 
Transitional words, ohrases, and clauses pass smoothly from oni 
sentence to the next. 

Mood 

The mood of the two sample abstracts differ. Although both 
of the abstractors wrile using an active voice, in Abstract ^] ^ the 
^abstractor writes in a subjective mood (deans must), in the second 
sample absf^act, the abstractor writes in an indtcative mood (effec- 
tive bargaining requires). 



Voice 

The voice used in both abstracts is active which is appro- 
priate for an Informative abstract. "Credibility and the exercise of 
authog i ty are also critical elements** rat than *'credibi I i ty and the 
exercise of authority are determined to be critical elements." 
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Language/Voqabu 1 ary 

Key words from the document are incorporated into the ab- 

stract: "pol i tical coali t ions", "management of conflict", and 

. "* 

"credibil i';y". • I • 

6. ^ Indexab'e Concepts for "Dean Power" 



MAJOP 

■^S^DMINISTRATOR ROLE 
^ACADEMIC DEANS 
'■'COM. -ICT RESOLUTION. 
.*TEACHER ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONSHIP 



MINOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 
COLLEGE FACULTY 
COMMUNICAT'ON PROBLEMS . 
COMMUNICATIOtJ SKILLS 
CREDIBILITY 

DECISION MAKING SKILLS 
HIGHLR EDUCATION 
POWER STRUCTURE i 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 
PROBLEM^OLVING ^ 
LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 



\ 



Population Concepts 

^ACADEMIC DEANS is a very specific descriptor; the paper 

i 

is directe' toward the problem of college deans managing conflict. 

i 

COLLEGE FACULTY may be used as a minor descriptor because the paper 

I 

is discussing the relationship between the dean and faculty. Tne 

major emphasis in the document focuses on the deans, however ♦ not 

the faculty. Descriptors that are too broad incljde: DEANS, 
ADMINISTRATORi, and DEPARTMENT HEADS. 
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Administrative Concepts 

'^ADMINISTRATOR ROLE should be used as a major concept since 
the paper discusses that a major role of the dean should.be to manage 
conflict. It might be advisable to indeA the document making COLLEGE 
-AOHINISTRATION, LEADERSHIP QUALITIES, and ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
mihor\©nc^^ts. Other concepts such as EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 
GOVERNANCE, and LEADERSHIP STYLES are too broad to be of much use to 
a searcher. 

Power Concepts 

'^CONFLICT RESOLUTION should be used as a major descriptor 
since It is another specific descriptor reflecting content. PROBLEM 
SOLVING should be a minor concept since this idea is presented in the 
paper. CONFLICT RESOLUTION and PROBLEM SOLVING are often used together. 
POWEP^ STRUCTURE can be. used ^*s a minor because the document is dis- 
cussing such concepts as status which relates to power structure. 
DECISION MAKING SKILLS should also te used as a minor. Concepts such 
as DECISION MAKING, POLITICAL INFLUENCES, INDIVIDUAL POWER, and POLIT- 
ICAL POWER are broad terms which would not be useful to a searcher. 
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Communication Concepts 

*TEACHER ADMINISTRATOR RELATIONSHIP should be a major s'i-nce 

f 

the paper focuses on the reVations^p between the de&ns and t' ? faulty. 
CREDIBILITY, COMMUNICATION SKIL^, COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS, and 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE should be minor descriptors since these ideas 
are dealt with in the paper. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIP, ORGANIZATIONAL 



COMMUNICATION, INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE, INTERPROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONSHIP, PERSUASIVE DISCOURSE, HUMAN RELATIONS, PERSONALITY, 
and SOCIAL EXCHANGE THEORY are too bread or off-target. 

Mandatory Leveling Term 

HIGHER EDUCATION should Jje a minor concept. This is one of 
the mandatory descriptors which should be used for indexing when a 
document deals with educational levels. 
Pub Type Code 

This document is an opinton paper. Pub Type code 120 is 

appropriate. 
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FOREWORD 



By of Introduction I would like to make two observations about 
this paper before starting — first, the analysis of the obvious is very 
difficult, and second, it is easier to understand something than it is 
to change it. That is, just because we understand something does not - 
near that that ^mderstanding^ can be translated into action. One of the 
most frustrating aspects of deaning is the dissonance one must learn 
to live with because of the inability to translate understanding into 
action. 



The at'thor gratefully acknowledges the insightful and helpful comnents 
V David H. Florio. 
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Untn quite recently, soda! scientists have neglected systematic 
Inquiries Into the academic life and the problems of academic administra- 
tion. How, following nearly a decade of unsettling changes in hinher 
education, so much is being written about the university professor and 
the academic administrator that It is difficult to review adequately all 
the published material. But current literature does indicate that very 
little of this research contributes substantively to the development of 
theory capable of guiding practice. This Is not to deny the value of what 
a number of Investigators have been and are currently doingi It is rather 
a caution. There Is simply little warranted knowledge about the genus, 
academic dean. 

Today, four of us, deans of education representing four different 
Institutions, are presenting our views. Two of us are with public 
Institutions, two with private. Two Institutions have a reputation for 
their emphasis on education research; two are known for their orientation 
toward teaching and service to InnercUy clients. Each of the four 
deans uses analytical skills and strategies for Identifying and solving 
problems. Each recognizes that the tools of analysis that are employed 
must match this institution's ethos and his own personal style and 
pattern of managerial activities. 

Jim March, In an excellent paper^, discusses his ideas about manage- 
ment In educational Institutions. He describes decision making as involving 
five analytical skills that are linked to the things that managers do. 

Because of the severe limitation on our time I will concentrate on 
discussing one analytical skill that March has Identified — the analysis 
of coalitions the management of conflict. I have chosen to concentrate 



March, James. Analytical Skills and the University Training of Educational 
Administrators. A paper read at the Seventh Annual Walter D. -Cockinn Memorir^ 
Lecture. Bellingham, Washington, August 16, 1973. 



on this particular skill because as the first dean of a new college of 
education I have spent a considerable amount of time trying to make 
practical appllcatlcm of It. 

I will discuss three functionally Interdependent components associated 
with building political coalitions:, (1) persuasion and bargaining; 
(2) the conditions under which bargaining takes place; (3) credibility and 
the exercise of authority. 

I would like, however, to add a disclaimer here ~ although I propose 
to deal with the analytical skill associated with the management of conflict, 
it Is Important t^at ny comments be viewed in a broader perspective, "^hat is, 
deans lead and sometimes follow; deans may or may not respond to disorder 
and conflict by seeking to make sense out of divergent views; and deans do 
hot necessarily equate conflict with pathology, intention is to discuss 
a skill that draws much of its substantive character from the discipline of 
political science. It is not ny intention, however, to convey the impression 
that a dean (or any administrative leadership position) is entirely concerned 
with political matters. Political concerns are commonplace to deaning, but 
are by no means the only matters that count. 

Depending on the issues involved* a dean is either persuading an 
individual or a group of individuals to do something or not do something. 
It isn't very often that a dean can remain neutral. As Dante said, "there is 
a special place in Hell reserved for those who, in time of crisis, try to 
remain neutral." 

It has been ny observation that a dean often spends as much time trying 
to persuade his own faculty as he does the central university administration. 
New faculty members realize the bind in which deans often find themselves — 
on the one hand they are line administrators, and on the other, they must 



demonstrate their loyaHty to their academic division and represent that 
unit to the University administration. It Is as Important to spend time 
communicating with one's colleagues as it is dealing with members o'^ the 
central administration. 

Depending on the ethos of the institution, the administration H often 
characterized as either "gatekeeping" or "facilitation." It has been 
experience that faculty rarely think of administrators especially deans 
as facilitators. This is unfortunate because it establishes role expectations 
which' are often detrimental to a successful management o^ conflict. Hence 
the rather pessimistic title of my^^per. Otherwise it could have been 
called — Dean Power: Or, on providin^ood reasons why someone should 
do some^thing. 

Obviously, effective communication skills are essential to management 
of conflict and building of coalitions. Even the best efforts v;ill not be 
effective unless all parties are Informed about the issues, are able to talk 
with one another anv^ understand that continued dialogues will be productive. 
Once people stop talking or are systematically excluded from discussions, the 
task of building coalitions becomes almost Impossible. 

Persuasion is probably the most Important interpersona'* tool a dean 
hds available to help build coalitions and reduce and/or increase conflict. 
Persuasion is really a form of barga^^ning, and bargaining is a distinctly 

political process. -^.^^^ 

Bargaining as a means of building coalitions Is an incredibly complex 

phenomenon. I don't understand it well, but I will try to convey some 

thing I have learned. 

When successful bargaln4rfg has not required direct negotiation, it 

might be said that a dean has usually been effective in exerting his influence. 



When barga1n1pg does Involve negotiation, agreements usually result. Agree- 
ments c^n be either explicit or Irnpllclt. Higher education Is famous for 
Its gxpllclt bargaining. Explicit agreements are documented through 
blizzards of memoranda which find their way Into each cf our lives, 

Jmes, however, a'dean must take a kind of action which can be;>' 
be described as a form of non-negotiated bargaining. When a dean acts with- 
out regard for the consequences, without involving other decision makers 
or asking faculty opinion, such action is called unilateral action. Faculty 
and the university administration expect to be consulted before most actions 
are taken, and they should be consulted. When they are not, it is a rare 
event. Perhaps this is why deans, when asked how they . e, say, "Til let 
you know after I've checked with the full professors.*' 

Every dean can be thought of as having an Inventory of credibility 
"blue chips." Deans who take unilateral action are expending these blue 
chips with their colleagues and the university adirini strati on. Taking 
action without allowing others the opportunity for dialogues is a risky 
bus"^riess, and it rapidly depletes the stock of credibility chips. 

There are other forms of bargaining which involve more direct negoti- 
ation between two or more people. For example, "logrolling^." This is 
the type of bargaining in which "you give me what I want, and Til give you 
what you want." There is a form of logrolling which includes a time 
variable. The sense of the bargain is "you support me now, and Til support 
you some time in the future." Then, of course, there is compromise. Compromise 
takes the general form, "you want A, I want.C, let's settle on B." Finally, 
there is the kind of bargaining which is called "side-payment:" It takes 
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the firm of, "you support me and i will reward you or alternatively, 
•'you support me or else I will punish you." 

In order to bargain effectively one must de/eloo an understandino 
about the conditions under which various types of bargaining take place. 
For purposes of discussion, I shall briefly djscuss six types. 

The first kind of condition under which bargaining takes plav-e is 
the routine condition ^ An organization usually has developed relatively 
standard and routine waiys of handling Issues which must be dealt with frequently. 
Similarly, people In administrative positions usually have developed ways 
of handlinc problems which repeatedly come across their desks. Hence it is 
Important to determine what a^e the expectations and routine in the institu- 
tion for handling recjrrlng problems. There Is also the problem, when new 
to the job, of determining v/hat. In fact. Is a routine problem. 

Tiifi second type of condition under which bargaining takes place is 
concerned with structure . Highly structured decision-making units — like 
the faculty council, standing committees, the full professors — require a 
different kind of attention than decentralized decision-making units such 
as admission committees, advisory boards, and ad hoc committees. 

Status Is the third condition which affects bargaining. The more 
resources one has at his disposal, the better able he is to bargain. For 
example, a depar^tment chairperson has more resources and status than an 
instructor. The president of the faculty senate has more resources than a 
newly appointed standing-committee member. And there Is, of course, the 
full professor who has iiiore resources than a dean. Be that as It may, the 
variables of status and resources need to be taken into accourit when bargaining - 
especially if a compromise has to be effected, and it. Is Important that 
nobocjy loses face or appears to have given up resources over which he has 
control. 



A fourth condition Is personal ity > The personalities of the Individuals 
Involved In decision making and coalition building play an important role in 
the bargaining process. For example, there are some Individuals who simply 
cannot be trusted to keep a bargain. Those who cannot be trusted to. keep 
a bargain often engage In a game called "sc .ong sucker.'' They will enter 
into a ba^in and then when it suits them back out of it by entering inta 
a coalition with another group and/o/* Individual. There are others who 
have strong Ideological' ; isltlons and thus find It very difficult to 
compromise. Individuals with strong Ideological positions usually stand on 
principle, andi unless they are willing ta say "y^u give me what I want, and 
ril give yoy what you want," one does not make much progress. 

There arte situations where decision making and bargaining are linked 
to the variable of time. Certalh, kinds of bargaining go on before other types 
of bargaining are e^iployed. In this kind of time-sequenced situation, every- 
one is wining to give In a little in t^der to get something, but not without 
a fight and certainly not without a reduction In status. Collective bar- 



gaining-negotiations are an excellent example of this type of time related 

\ 

bargaining. \ 

The sixth and last condition \1s concerned with the nature of the issue 
Involved. Therfe are a number of ways In which issues may be dlstinguisHj^d. 
The characteristic which Is of prlmars^ concern to a dean, however, is the 
extent to which opposition to a given \1ssue might be generated* ^or example, 
an Issue sometimes is labeled as "a hot\ potato'* because it is assumed that it 
will polarize faculty opinion. The pote^^cy of an Issue will determine to 
a significant degree the process of bargaining and, hence, the ability 



to manage conflict. 

\ 
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A distinction should bie made between external and internal issues. 

\ ^ 

External Issues lie outside of the college and usually involve a threat 
to programs or college budget. The dean's responsibility in hci;idl1rg 
external Issues is to define and present them to the faculty for their 
analysis and recormendation. Internal Issues usually involve conflict about 
status, personality and realignment of groups within the college. The 
technology of bargaining varies as a result of whether an issue is viewed 
as an external or Internal problem. 

Further, a dean needs to be sensitive to political coalitions which 
he enters into as a representative of his institution. For example, a 
dean has a responsibility to represent his Institution to policy makers 
at the federal and state levels as well as within various professional 
organizations. In this effort a dean mubt continually contnlinicate with 
his fa'culty about how he is trying to represent their interests while, at 
the same time, managing conflict and forming coalitions with external groups 
and related publics. ^ 

Given the external vs. internal division of Issues, there* are times 
when a dean, just as he can be squeezed between the central administration 
and his faculty, can be in conflict with his faculty and any number and/or 
combination of external groups Including other deans of education. Time 
does not permit detailed exploration of this a.ea. *I believe, however, that 
it deserves further attention. 

A dean has considerable authority which accrues as a consequence of the 
way his role Is defined. How he exercises his authority, however, will 
determine whether or not he will be able to maintain it. For example, the 
side-payment form of bargaining has the potential for creating problems 



* 

for a dean. Although it 1s a bit simplistic, most individuals tend to 
view people as either angels or devils. Good people are rewarded, and 
bad people. are punished. If a dean divides the world into those who are 
for him and those who are against him, he will find it difficult not to 
exercise his authority to reward or punish people depending upon his 
personal feelings about them. Such behavior "^s, obviously, unfair and runs 
contrary to, our values. This leads me to another concern the history 
and current Stat-s of the reward structure of institutions. 

The faculty and the university administration expect a dean to bestow 
rewards in a manner consistent with the ethos of the institution. A working 
understanding of the reward structure of the instituion is essential to 
building effective po,11t1cal coalitions and to the management of conflict. 

As mentioned previously, a dean can be thought of as having an inven- 
tory of blue credibility chips. When rewards or punishments are meted out 
inappropriately, more credibility is lost. The power to reward must be 
^ used wisely, and a dean must learn, if he doe? not know it beforehand, 

that what people admire most about power is the restraint wUh which it is 
used. Whenever "dean power" is employed throuqh persuasion or^^ 
rewa-d — the potential for losing blue chips is present. Wnen a dean's store 
of credibility chips is depleted, his effectiveness and ability to lead 
are seriously diminished. 

Jhr problem of a dean's credibility, is complex. Credibility is related 
to such matters are reputation, trust, honestj^V etc. It is my hunch that 
the smaller the number of blue chips a dean has spent, the greater the value 
of each chip remaining in the stack. When those are needed, they will be 
worth more. That is, chips kept in your possession grow in value. 
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It Is possible that blue chips can Increase In number and value when 
a dean adds a new faculty member to the staff. New faculty, however, can be 
both a liability and an asset. On the one hand, they tend to be more 
Irkely to support the leadership efforts of a dean to build coalitions. 
On the other hand, they sometimes are viewfed as agents of change by the 
faculty and hence may serve to create p'^oblems which make bargaining more 
difficult. 

The addition of new faculty members to a staff has, over the years, 
been viewed as a vehicle for developing new programs ~- a source of vital 
energy for helping to move programs into the future. Given the fact that 
education is a declining Industry, the degrees of budgetary freedom for 
hiring new faculty have been significantly reduced. The result is increased 
pressure on the dean to energize faculty to review program priorities while, 
at the same time, he must cope with difficulties associated with developing 
coalitions which recognize the realities of our current economic climate. 
Establishing orogram priorities and monitoring precious economic resources 
is a relatively new problem for deans of education. Over the last decade, 
deans have had significant degrees of freedom to add to staff and thereby 
expand or build or continue support of programs. The faculty individually 
ard collectively benefitted from these efforts in a variety of ways which 
teftde4 to^ enhance the dearrV^tJlxrerthip stock. 

Unfortunately the opportunity for stock dividends that can be paid 
for by previous affluence has declined. As a consequence, deans must 
develop conflict management skills and create political coalitions without 
the assistance and support of new fatuity and the fiscal resources which 
were- available in abundance several years ago. 

Deans need assistance in thinking through the art of bargaining under 
conditions of limited resources, for exa^')le, to deal with the problem of 



how to bring together Individuals^ may have not talked with one another 
'or years, or who are, at best, terribly rf.sl stent to efforts to form ^ 
n€W coalitions. The management of conflict with limited resources and 
the lack of new actors who serve to stimulate change Is a new set of cir- 
cumstances to be dealt with In the development of political coalitions in 
colleges of education. This reality has presented deans with all sorts 
of vexing problems and will continue to do so. This is an area of inquiry 
which merits attention. 

In the last analysis, management of conflict Is related to the ability 
of a dean to cope with conflict. Deans are only human; they, like everyone 
else, respond from their strengths and weaknesses, pride and prejudices, 
to new facts and old, with passions and dispasslons, with affection and 
enmity* Most try to be fair and humane. It Is hard, but many succeed. 

In iny judgment, where deans have the most difficulty, however, is in 
the area of feelings they have about and the quality of attention they pay 
to Individual members of the faculty. Most deans, for example, find it 
very difficult to work with a faculty member whom they feel to be incompetent. 
It Is difficult for a dean to conmunlcate to such an individual that he/she 
is wapted and valued as a person, regardle'^s of his or her professioniil 
deficiencies. It takes a tremendous amount of psychological energy to learn 
to Identify positive characteristics with individuals who one feels are not 
doing their jobs well* It takes even more energy and a considerable amount 
of Interpersonal skill to conmunlcate to such Individuals what things about them 
art llkedt valued, and respected. 

As mentioned previously, bargaining assumes that good communication 
'^xlsts between the parties Involved* There are two contrasting types of 
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cownuni cation, two different predominant modes of communication among 
faculty, administration, and students. These are negotiation and dialogue. 
- N e g o tiation Is a ni eans of coming to terms, conferring with the aim of 
arriving at a bas1:> for agreement. Dialogue means "conversation." In the 
context of this discussion, It Is Important to note that negotiation does 
not presuppose trust between the parties engagpd In bargaining. 

People Involved In negotiation start from prepared positions and 
usually give ground when that will serve their essentially political ends. 
Negotiation, then, limits choices and narrows the range of action between 
the bargaining parties, ihe quality of communieition between individuals who 
are negotiating, who view themselves as part of a political interaction, 
has significant implications for the verbal and the cognitive behavior, 
and even the life style, that the negotiator develops. 

In contrast to negotiation, where the areas of discussion and ranges 
of choice are narrowed, dialogue 1s Intended to widen, the areas under dis- 
cussion, exploring them completely. A precondition of dialogue is trust — 

7 

at least enoguh trust beween the participants to permit them to expose their 
reasoning to the critical review of others as well as to re-examine it 
themselves. The personal relationships, the interactions between the part-" 
~4cipants in a dialogue differ significantly from the relationship between 
the parties to negotiation. Where there is fear of exposing one's view 
to criticism or unwillingness to explore other possibilities, the bargaining 
process, is likely to be negotiation rather than dialogue. If negotiation 
becomes the major mode of communication for a dean, serious problems are 
likely to result. For example, if faculty generally comtiunicate with a 
dean through negotiation, it is probably because there has been a covert* 
but nonetheless critical, break in trust and shared assumptions; differences 
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are not openly discussed and mutually explored. There are all sorts of 
hazards for the dean, faculty and students In such a setting. 

When negotiation is the principal meani: of communication, the essential 
humanness of the interaction between the negotiating parties may well be 
denied. For example, when negotiation is "formalized," attorneys are often 
present. As a result, joth the negotiating parties become mure vulnerable 
in a special sense. They m6(y hold more tightly to their own frame of 
reference, to their own view of the situation, and ignore the complexity 
of the content in which they are operating. The possibilities for mixed 
messages, for anger, and for a law suit are increased significantly. In such 
a situation, where the bargaining parties are unable to examine their frame 
of reference, it is difficult to achieve desirable results. This re- 
examination is vital to effective adnini strati on. 

It is a dean's responsibility to involve his colleagues in dialogue — 
to involve them with educational tasks. The extent to which faculty and the 
dean will be able to put their own egos on the line will be a function, to 
a significant degree, of the trust and alliance with tach other which have 
been developed. That is, whether the dean has established a climate that is 
oriented toward dialogue and values It over negotiation. This is a 
significant burden for a dean. It is no simple task to work out the logistics 
if providing the conditions for dialogue. 

I have confined this paper to a discussion of the skills associated 
with the successful management of conflict. March has identified four other 
analytical skills needed for mana. ^rs, and these also merit consideration and 
reflection. They are: 

(1) The analysis of expertise. The management of knowledge. 

(2) The analysis of ambiguity. The management of goals. 

(3) The analysis of time. The management of attention. 



(4) The analysis of Information. The management of inference. 

Each of these skills is related to the common tasks of managerial 
life; each involves a technology of analysis and thought. Each is 
essential to^^Hn^blem solving. 

In clc^sing, I would remind you of H.L. Mencken's comment that there 
is always an^asy answer to every human problem . . . simple, plausible, 
and w^^ong. As you are all aware, the problems which deans of education 
face these days are far from easy. Nor are the solutions simple. No one 
strategy fits every problem. According to Richard Brautigan, "there are 
seductions that should be in the Smithsonian Institute, right next to the 
'Spirit of St. Louis'." I urge you to keep Mencken's and Brautigan's conments 
in mind as you think about and try to apply decision-making theory to the 
problems of administration and research. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 3: "BILINGUAL/ESL PROGRAMS FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN" 
Int roduct ion 

Many types of documents cannot be aJ^jquately abstfac^'^d using the 
informative style you have been practicing. Some lack the central point 
of view, activity, or sequence of events on which the informative abstract 
usually rests. Others consider too many topics or contain too many types 
of materials to be informatively abstracted without sacrificing that essen- 
tial requirement of an abst ract--that it n fleet the entire scope of the 
document. 

In th^e c«rjes it is necessary to describe or represent the document 
itself, its subject matter, organization, and special features, rather than 
its ideas. Such abstracts are called indicative abstracts. 

Typically, indicative abstracts include a statement of ihe *^cc^/c; and 

purpose of the document, its intended audience (if applicable), and a 

description of the document in its sequence. The ERIC Processing Manual 
describes what indicative abstracts for particular types of documents should 
contain. In addition, it provides the following guidelines: 
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(a) ...in an indicative abstract, the abstractor writes from the 
viewpoint of an informed but impartial reader and describes 
the contents and format of a docunient. 

(b) An indicative abstract reports b ^diy what is discussed or 
included in the document, in what manner the information is 
presented, and if necessary, to whom the document is addressed. 
In short, the indicative abstract is a guide to the contents 
of a document. 

Guidelines concerning paragraph structure and information density apply 
equally to indicative as to informative abstracts. Special instructions 
and caut i ons i nc I ude : 

(c) Use the passive voice In an indicative abstract to highlight 
the process of writing. the document. For example, such words 
as *'are included'*, "are discussed", "is presented", and "are 
reviewed" should appear only In an Indicative abstract. 

(d) The present tense is proper for an indicative abstract. 

(e) The abstractor should avoid introducing his abstract with 
either "This report, •." or "The purpose of this report (or 
document) Is.,.." Abstracts in which most sentences end with 
"are discussed" and "are given" are similarly ineffective. 

Indicative abstracts are easier to write than Informative ones. 
Structure of the abstract stems directly from the structure of the document. 
Since the abstractor does not have to synthesize complex ideas. Indicative 
abstracts can be written more quickly. It Is ea$y to slide into the habit 
of writing indicative abstracts exclusively, or of beginning what are essen- 
tially informative abstracts with indicative sentences. Be on your guard. 

Another pitfall of indicative abstracts is that indicative is some- 
times equated with general, ^tually, the economy and flexibility of the 
Indicative style allow for great specificity and detail. You should cram 
as much hard Information into an Indicative abstract as an informative one. 
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It Is possible to use the active voice in indicative abstracts. Many 
abstractors prefer to do so, as you will see in the discussion on the fifth 
document in the workbook. The dilemma arises over which is more borings- 
having all sentences becjin with "This paper reviews...", "The second section 
examines...", "Appendices provide...", or having them end with ".., are 
reviewed", "... is analyzed", "...are included in appendices". It is 
usually easier to arrive at a meatier openj^ng in the passive voice: 

Design and engineering requirements for six types of bird nests, 
with complete instructions for construction and maintenance, are 
provided in this docuinent. Various types of twigs, grasses, and 
leaves are analyzed according to their strength, durability, heat 
retention, and drainage characteristics. Down and fur are com- 
pared as nest linings, and suggestions for obtaining fresh cat fur 
from the source are provided in an appendix. 

A "This document..." opener in an active voice indicative abstract can 
be avoided by beginning with a dependent clause: 

Intended for fledglings and r>ew pairs, this manual describes 
materials, structural requirements and construction procedures 
fornix types of nests. ...A concluding nate warns of possible 
dangers in "borrowing" an existing nest when its owner is absent. 

You i^ill probably use the passive voice more often for indicative 
abstracts, reserving the active voice for documents with discrete sections 
or chapters (and of course for informative abstracts). 

Before you go any further, make sure the distinctions between 
informative and indicative style, and active and passive voice are clear 
to you. Ask your supervisor for help if you need it. 

Remember, the informative abstract summarizes the ideas: 

The key to successful nest building is the proper selection of 
materials. Young pairs in their eagerness often make the mistake 
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of using the materials closest at claw, with tragic results for 
both parents and eggs. Strength and flexibility in ba^ic struc- 
tural twigs are essential... . / 

The indicative abstract describes the document. Got it? 



instruct ions 

A document suitable for an indicative abstract need not be read in its 
entj^rety, particularly if It has a table of contents, section headings, or 
other structural indicators. Examine "Bi I ingual/ESL Programs for Migrant 
Children'* in the following order: 

1. Read the Table of Contents carefully. Spend some time with it 
before you go on; compare the number of pages devoted to each 
major section and ea'^h subsection to get ^n idea about emphases 
and weighting for your abstract. 

2. Skim the Introduction and the Summary and Conclusions, searching 
f^or a statement or purpose or intent. Jot down briefly any 
helpful statement you find. 

3. Keeping an eye on the Table of )^ntents, begin to skim the body 
of the document. You need not take notes unless you wish to; 
the Table of Contents does that for you. Read topic sentences 
only, zeroing in on paragraphs that should be read completely. 

Draft a topic sentence expressing the scope and purpose of the docu- 
ment. Take a good hard look at the title of the document first. Then, 
using the Table of Contents and referring to the body of the document for 
necessary explanation and detail, flesh out the rest of the abstract. 
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Before you go on to the indexing, take another look at the Introduc- 
tion and the Summary. What is their relationship to the body of the docu- 
ment? Dpes th^ Summary really summarize the document? If the document con- 
tained only the Introduction, the Rationale section and the Summary, what 
kind of abstract would you have written? The." is a lesson here. 

Use the Table of Contents as a helpful checklist for your indexing. 
The document considers many topics so think broadly rather than narrowly in 
your selection of indexable concepts. Focus on the amount of hard informa- 
tion given for each potential concept you consider. Try to limit yourself 
to about 15 descriptors. 

Characteristics of the Document Type 

The purpose of the document is stated with some clarity in two places: 
on the second page of the Introduction (*This monograph is concerned with the 
development of special programs for Spanish speaking migrant children."), 
and in the Summary ("...this monograph is intended to give these school 
syst€:ms (those with little experience in dealing with migrant children] some 
ideas with which to provide better educational opportunities for Spanish 
speaking migrant children'*). You should have located these statements and 
have gathered that the document is essentially a guide for program planning 
and development. 

While the document is not a step-by-step "how to do it" manudl , it 
does outline for the program planner all the important aspects of bilingual 
and ESL programs that must be considered. It is representative of the many 
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documents you will encounter in your work that can be classified as ''guides.'* 
Since this particular guid^ is intended for school personnel with limited 
prior experience in chis are^, it goes beyond the rudiments of a guide to 
familiarize the planner with^^the curreat *^tatus and problems of migrant 
education. Mony of the author's owr view^ are interjected (an informative 
abstract could easily be drawn from the/ prel iminary and concluding matter), 
but the basic thrust of the document lies, el sewhere. 

Guides are intended for continuing reference. Usually they will have 
a table of contents or some other structural feature to facilitate use. 
Frequently they will include diacrrams i 1 lustr'at ing steps or methods and 
appended materials. Thoy always; require indicative abstracts. 

What a Practiced Eye Will Look for in Such a Document 

An experienced abst rac to, , would have immediately focused on the Table 
of Contents, and then reviewed the Introduction and Summary to see if^ these 
iSree elemencs alone could constitute an adequate bcsis for abstracting and 
Indexing the document. In -Dany cases, though not in this one, these would 
be sufficient. An experierced abstractor would recognize that l.ie Introduc- 
tion and Summary did not parallel the Table of Contents, and move on to 
examine the body of the document. 

If a table of contents were not present in the doc)jment, an experienced 
abstractor would lool^ for other structural indicators that could su^^stitute 
for one. Failing that, the abstractor would have to derive one of his own. 
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Parts of the Document on Which the Abstract Should be Based 

The abstract should be based on the Table of Contents, amplified by 
material drawn from the body of the document. 

Essential Features of the Content of the Abstract 

The abstract must contain a statement of the overall scope and purpose 
of the document, and it must itemize all the program considerations that 
are covered. The materials in the appendices should also be mentioned. 
Extensive space should not be devoted to the author's introductory and con- 
cluding recommendations at the sacrifice of these essentials. 

Sample Abstracts 

. The following aostracts are basically the same. One places more 

emphasis on the exact sectional structure of the c'ocument, but both follow 

the document's sequence. There is really only one way to abstract this 

document; your abstract should be similar. 

Sariple Abstract /^l 

The development of bilingual education and ESL (English as a 
Second Language) programs for Spanish speaking rtiigrrint children 
is discussed in terms of the children's special social, physi- 
cal, and acidemic needs. Definitions of both types of programs, 
judicial and legislative support, and the relevancy of such 
programs to migrant children are reviewed. Among the program 
planning considerations discussed are pre-program assessment of 
children's skill levels, age range, and intended length o.' stay 
in the program, selecting a prograni mode I , establishing instruc- 
tional goals, necessary attributes of instruction / staff, 
establishing parent and community involvement, and arranging 
for supportive hea th and social services. Strategies for ESL 
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and bilingual classrooms are described and types and sources of 
instructional materials are cited. The importance of on-going 
diagnosis and evaluation of student progress* bicultural enrich- 
irent activities, and program evaluation are emphasized. Appen- 
dices include a list of colleges and universities offering 
bilinqual education training, and a !ist of bilingual curriculum 
and training resource centers. 

Sample Abstract #2 

Essential considerations for planning and implementinq comprehen- 
sive bilingual education and English as a Second Language (ESL) 
programs for Spanish speaking migrant children are presented to 
assist schools in developing programs to meet their special needs. 
Following definition of both types of programs and a discussion 
of legislative support, six aspects of progra^n planning are con- 
sidered: pre-program assessment of migrant student and community 
characteristics, selection of a program model (intensive ESL, 
pull-out ESL, ESL support type, transitional olingual, mainten- 
ance bilingual, and supplementary), development of instructional 
goals, staff rraininn, involvement of parents and community, and 
coordination of support services. Classroom concerns ere dis- 
cussed next, including strategies for both bilingual and ESL 
classrooms and i nstruct ior.o! motcrials required for each. Ways 
of meeting individual students' cognitive and affective needs are 
then reviewed, focusing on on^going diagnosis and evaluation of 
student progress and provision of bicultural enrichment activi- 
ties. A brief note on program evaluation is followed by recommen- 
dations for improvement of migrant programs nationally. A list 
of colleges offering bilingual education training and c list of 
bilingual education centers are provided in appendices. 

In the first abstract, following the topic sentence, one sentence is 
dr^'Oted to each major section of the document. The sentences essentially 
list each of the subsections. In the second abst'^act, each sentence begins 
by representing the section heading and then lists the subsections. 

The second abstract is more interesting. By combining the de^^crio- 
tion of some sections into one sentence, rather than following the strict 
section/ sentence order of the first abstract, the second abstract manages 
a more varied sentence* pattern. The first abstract is perfectly satisfactory. 
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however; it is clear, accurate, and includes all the important points covered 
In the c I'jment. (Note: If your abstracts are clear, accurate, complete, but 
dull, do not spend a lot of time striving for stylistic perfection. Your 
productivity is much more important than deathless prose. Jell yourself that if> 
the majority of cases^^a dull abstract more faithfully reflects the literature.) 



Indexable Concf ^ts 

Your major descriptors should represent the overall topic of the document. 
There was little disagreement ai^ong our experienced abst ractor/i ndexers abouc 
the selection of major terms. 

Bilingual Programs--8l LINGUAL EDUCATION is the best choice among the 
available descriptors." The other "bilingual" terms .e not 
coextensive with the entire scope of the document. BILINGUAL STUDENTS 
may be appropriate as a minor* descriptor (though our experienced 
abst ractor/i ndexers did not use it), but ^ot as ,a major; the document 
does not identify all the children as bilingual. BILINGUALISM is 
both too Droad and too off-target. 
ESL-You should- have assigned ENGLISH (5EC0ND LANGUAGE) as a major 

descriptor. If you assigned ENGLISH and SECOND LANGUAGES, you violated 
the rule about level of specificity. SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAMS is 
applicable, but it offers less precision than ENGLISH (SECOND 
LANGUAGE) and appears more suitable as a minor descriptor. SECOND 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION is a less suitable alternative ^cr this 
particular document: SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING is even more off-target i 



'•^BILlNGirAL PROGRAMS would be more precise; it and BILINGUAL MATERIALS are- 
considered likely new descriptors in late-198l or 1982. 
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Spanish Speaking--A1 1 our abstractor/indexers but one felt t;his concept 
warranted treatment as a major (the one used i t as a minor). The 
Thesaurus provides an exact equivalent descriptor, SPANISH SPEAKING. 
Only two of the six abstractor/indexers, by the way, assign' - 
MEXICAN AMERICANS (as a minor); the document focuses more closely 
on the language group than on an ethnic group, 

iligrant Children — The Thesaurus says "Migrant Child Education, use 

MIGRANT EDUCATION," MIGRANT EDUCATION is therefore more specific than 
MIGRANT CHILDREN, but the use of either or both terms is OK here. 
Only one needs to be majored j(both as majors would cause unnecessary 
redundancy . i n the printed subject indexes) « 
Program DeveTopment--This >rTTSjor concept is less obvious than the others, 
but you should have gathered that PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT is what the 
document is about. 

In the selection of minor concepts, things get trickier. The document 
has .18 major sections and subsections, all of winch may represent indexable 
concepts. Even assuming that each could be represented by a single 
descriptor, this is too many. The question, then, becomes one of weighting 
in the document. How much emphasis is placed on the various parts in 
terms of the space devoted to them? First, you shouH have considered the 
major sections. The largest number of pages is given to pre-program 
assessment, the program models, parent and community involvement, and 
instructional materials. 
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Pce-Program Assessment-There is no way to clearly translate this 

concept into descriptors. The component concepts COMMUNITY CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS, STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, etc., do not warrant index- 
ing at the expense of other important concepts in the document. 

Program Mode 1 S--MODELS should be assigned. ^ 

Parent and Community I nvol vement-He re the indexer has to choose 

among several potentially appropriate descriptors. PARENT PARTIC- 
IPATION oest reflects the emphasis in the document, but several 

•indexers selected COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT. FAMILY INVOLVEMEN^ is 
equally appropriate to the meaning intended, but most indexers 
followed the author's lead here. 

Classroom Concerns-Thi s is a label, not really a concept. A few 
Indexers attempted to chardCterize the section by assigning 
CLASS ORGANIZATION or INSTRUCTION' DESIGN, but most did not. 
Few assigned INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, either. 

Individual Studen.,' Needs-STUDENT NEEDS is an RT to INJIVIDUAL NEEDS, 
and although both are applicable to the document, the more precise 
term, STUDENT NEEDS, sKould be selected. Most Indexers felt the 
broader category of STUDENT NEEDS should be indexed rather than 
trying to capture the cognitive or affective concepts. However, 
one student characteristic, y CULTURAL I SM, is given sufficient 
space "fa the document and should be indexed. 
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Program Evaluati on--0n1y half of the ir>dexers used the descriptor 

PROGRAM EVALUATION. Little is actually said about it in the document. 
Legis1ation--This concept, from the Rationale section, was indexed by 
half of the indexers. FEDERAL LEGISLATION is the most specific ^ 
descr i ptor . 

Mandatory Educational Level --Though the document does not explicitly 

specifv an educational level, most indexers felt this was presumed 
in the document and should be indexed by the descriptor representing 
K-r2, EL EMENTARY SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Many other descriptors were assigned by one or two Indexers, including 
ANCILLARY SCHOOL SERVICES, TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS, DEFINITIONS, CULTURAL 
DIFFERENCES, etc. In a document with so many nearly equally weighted concepts, 
riOt all of which can be indexed, some arbitrary choices will be made. At 
this level, however, the indexer is dealing with concepts representing only 
a page or two of information. It Is probably better to limit the indexing 
to the broader and more encompassing concepts. 

Pub Type Code 

This document is a guide for school planning and development. Pub Type 
code 055 is appropriate. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As the United States grew from a rural economi to an Industrial 
economy, the shape pf agriculture changed. Many small farms that were once 
family owned and operated were swallowed up. As agri-business grew, the 
need for cheap, temporary labor grew, and thus, migrant streams came into 
being. In the east, the migrant stream developed out of the share-cropping 
system, and has been traditionally Black, with a small number of pour Whites. 
Blacks, historically discriminated against^ often found that the low paying 
temporary farm work was the only type of employment they could obtain. 

In the western part of the U. S,, the: search for cheap labor focused 
primarily on immigrant groups. After the completion of the transcontinental 
railroad, many Chinese were recruited as farm laborers In California. 
Later, the Chinese were replaced by Japanese and Filipino workers. This 
supply of labor was limited in 1924 when Congress passed the Inanlgratlon Act 
excluding Orientals. 

Mexicans began to enter this country in large numbers in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. Coming from an agrarian society, they 
were ideal as farm laborers. During the second World War, labor was in such 
short supply that Congress made an informal agreement with Mexico to accept 
their workers for agriculture. The bracero program was formalized in 1951 
to control the flow of Mexican IcSor into this country. The program was 
terminated in 19M because Mexican workers took nearly $100 fflillion in 
U. S. dollars back to their homeland each year. 
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During the years from the early part of the century to the 1960 's, 
many of the workers who came stayed and made this country their home. The 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor set the migr.ant population at one 
million m 1969. The Migrant Research Project completed by the Manpower 
Evaluation and Development Institute in 1970 found that this migrant popu- 
lation was 75 percent Mexicati American and 19 percent Black, with a 
remaining 6 percent Native American. Puerto Rican, and othe-s. There are 
no current figures concerning the numbers of Spanish sumamed and75r 
Spanish speaking migrant workers, but estimates range from 70 to 85 percent. 

The patterns of the migrant streams have changed in recent years. 
Because of increased job opportunities, many Blacks have been able to drop 
out of the eastern stream. Migrant families from the Rio Grande Valley now 
move to states such as Florida and New York and other eastern states, as 
well as to the western agricultural states. A recent survey by the state 
of Florida indicated that 75 percent of the migrant children in Collier 
County. Florida, are Mexican American. The Spanish speaking migrant now 
works and lives in 48 states. 

This monograph is concerned with the development of special programs 
for Spanish speaking migrant children. Because these children are migra- 
tory, they have special social and physical needs, and programs developed 
for r.hera cannot focus siflely on academic needs and classroom activities. 
Comprehensive programs must consider and. if possible, include the family 
and the community in order to meet the needs of the children as completely 

as possible. ' 

The fact that Spanish speaking migrant children have difficulty 
speaking and understanding the English language both affects, and, in many 
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cases, determine the implementation of migrant programs. For this reason, 
this paper cites much of the literature currently available in bilingual 
education, and attempts to point out that which Is relevant to Spanish 

si 

speaking migrant children. The learning process of a Spanish speaking 
migrant child is not much different from the learning process of a Spanish 
speaking non-migrant child, although studies have shown that there may be 
significant differences in learning processes between chlldr^ of different 
cultural groups. 

There are many diff if ies ii^ implementing English as a Second Language 
(ESL) and bilingual education programs for migrant children. Little by 
little, through implementation of such programs and further research, better 
comprehensive services can be developed for Spanish speaking migrant chil-^ 
dren in the future. Since bilingual education of migrant students has only 
become important natiorially within the pas^ ten years, much work remains 
yet to be done in program development. 



RATIOmE 
Definitions 

Children of limited English speaking ability have been defined as 
those "who were not born In the Ualted States or whose native language Is 
^language-other than-Engllsh, and CcfiUdren) who col^ fFom environments 
where a Unguage other than English Is dominant. . . and by reason thereof, 
have difficulty speaking and understanding instruction in the English 
language" (United States Commission on Civil Rights Clearinghouse, 1975: 
p. 196). This definition certainly includes large numbers of migrant 
children. 

There are basically two types of instructional programs that can be 
utilized with these children— bilingual education and English as a Second 
Language (ESL) . The two terms are often confused, and thus are carefully 
defined here. 

According to the Bilingual Education Act of 1974, a bilingual educa- 
tion program is one in which there is "instruction given in, and study of, 
English, and, to the extent necessary to allow a child to progress effec- 
tively through the educational system, the native language of the children 
of limited English-speaking ability, and such instruction is given with 
appreciation for the cultural heritage of such children, and with respect 
to elementary instruction shall, to the extent necessary, be in all courses 
or subjects of study which will allow a child to progress effectively 
through the educational system" (PIL. 93-380). More simply stated, bilin- 
gual education makes use of two languages to instruct a child who has only 
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a limited command of English so that he can progress effectively. The 
amount of time spent in each of the two languages depends on the child and 
his skills in each language. Bilingual education, as de:ined by law, also 
includes bicultural education, which means that bilingual programs must be 
sensitive to the child's cultural heritage. 

An ESL program is a planned Instructional program for teaching lis- 
tening, "speaking", reading, and writing in English to children whose native 
language is not English. The ESL program methods used to teach foreign 
language education, focuses on the sound, structure, and vocabulary of the 
English language. ESL requires long periods of intensive instruction. 
Although it is an important component of any bilingual program by itseJf, 
ESL is not bilingual education, since bilingual education laws require 
that children be taught partly in their native language. 

Judicial and Legislative Support 

In recent years bilingual education and ESL have received support from 
several different sources. The first Bilingual Education Act of 1967 
allocated monies for the development of bilingual demonstration programs, 
and federal support has been increasing since that time. Thfe Lau vs. 
Nichols Supreme Court decision of 1972 gave further support to the concepts 
of bilingual education and the teaching of English as a second language. 
In the court decree. Justice Douglas stated: "There is no equality of 
treatment merely by providing students with the same facilities, text books, 
teachers, and curriculum; for students who do not understand Engl'sh are 
effectively foreclosed froui any meaningful education" (Supreme Court 
Opinion 72-6520, p. 3). The Court did not specify any remedy, but stated 
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that ESL and Instruction In the child's native language will help migrant 
students receive this "meaningful education." 

The Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 1974 focused on the responsi- 
bilities of school systems and decided upon and defined actions which effect 
a denial of equal educational opportunity. The Act states that "the failure 
by an educational agency to take appropriate action to overcome language 
barriers that Impede equal participation by Its students In Its Instruc- 
tional program (United States Comnlsslon on Civil Rights Clearinghouse, 
1975: p. 197) constitutes a denial of equal education opportunity.** The 
growth of bilingual education and ESL programs has received further Impetus 
from other legislative and judicial decisions at the federal and state 
levels « 

Relevancy to Migrant Children 

According to a recent definition, a "'currently migratory child' Is 
a child who hat moved with a parent or guardian within the past twelve 
months across a school district boundary or boundaries In order that a 
parent, guardlaa or member of his Immediate family might secure temporary 
or seasonal employment In an agricultural or fishing activity" (Federal 
Register, July 8, 1975: p. 28624). Slightly more than half a million of 
these children are enrolled In the Migrant Student Record Transfer System, 
and there may be half a million more children who can be defined as migrant 
who are not carried on these rolls. If 75 percent of these children are 
Spanish speaking (a conservative estimate), there are at least 375,000 
enrolled migrant children and as many as 375,000 non-enrolled migrant 
children who could benefii; from bilingual or ESL Instruction. These 
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children have special needp because of their mobility, and special needs 
because they don't speak much English. Too often in the past they have 
been looked at as "problem children" only because their needs are different. 
Perhaps the host example of this "problam" point of view appeared in the ^ 
May. 1975 Education Briefing Paper on migrant children which stated: "To 
make matters worse, many of them can*t speak English*' (p. 1) • 

As shown in the past, a regular school program cannot meet the needs 
of these Spanish speaking migrant children. Without a nationally coordi-^ 
nated migrant program, local educational districts cannot provide the 
educational continuity these children so desperately need. And without 
well organized ESL and bilingual education programs, t^hese children will 
effectively be denied equal educational opportunity. 

An agency at the federal level needs to assist states and local 
school districts in providing educational continuity. Since migrant chil- 
dren do not remain within fixed geographic boundaries, such as school 
districts and states for long periods of time, and since they may not 
attend school at all for weeks at a tlxe, the federal government must take 
the responsibility for assuring that these children receive relevant a id 
continuous educational opportunities. Since most migrant children are 
Spanish speaking, ESL and bilingual education must continue to be important 
thrusts at the national level. ^ 

Statec that share the same children need to work together in order to 
provide better educational services. In many cases, state educational 
agencies can provide strong leadership in the development oi local educa- 
tional programs. State agencies can take the initiative in providing 
training and technical assistance to local school districts which do not 
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have the resources to serve their Spanish speaking children effectively. 
State migrant personnel can also be instrumental in providing materials 
for local programs. Successful instructional programs are most likely to 
result when personnel at all levels work together to develop than. 
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^ ' ' PROGRAM PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 
Pre-Program Assessment 

Joshua Fishman and John Lovas, in the article, "Bilingual Education in 
Sociolinguistic Perspective" (1970), stated that realistic societal infor-- 
mation is needed in order to establish realistic educational goals. In 
other words, any successful educational program must meet the needs of the 
community and generate community support. 

Making a pre-program assessment of migrant communities' and students* 
needs may be par ticularly^ difficult to accomplish. Often program adminis-x 
trators do not know when children will arrive, where they are from, or what 
their needs are. Determination of community needs and desires is complicat 
by the fact that migrants live in more than one community in the course of 
their work. liot only do these factors frustrate planning ^t the local 
level, they undoubtedly contribute heavily to the rather fragmented educa- 
tion migrant children cur.rently recei\^e. 

While there are no easy solutions to these problems, some programs 

have made attempts to solve them. In places where the pattern of migrant 

movement is fairly stable, personnel at the receiving site can communicate 

with personnel in the home l?ase state in order to conduct a pre-program 

assessment. Questions that need to be asked include: 

•How many limited English speakers live within the migrants' 
home base community? 

•How oany bilingual {Persons are in the community? 
•What are their skill levels in each language? 
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•'Which languages are increasing or declining within the total 
home base consnunity? 

•Are students moving into or out of the home base community? 

•What are .the community's attitudes toward English as a second 
language and/or bilingual education? 

•What are the students' levels of subject matter achievement? 

To obtain enough information to answer these questions, interstate 
cooperation is a must. A program that has children for only a short period 
of 'time must interact with the home base location in order to know what the 
children and th€;;lr community need. 

Once all the basic community information is gathered in the pre- 
program assessment, there are still several critical factors which affect 
model selection. These factors concern general student characteristics 
and program administration as related to funding. 

r 

Grade and Age Level . Grade levels of students must be carefully 
considered in model selection. A group of recently immigrated high school 
students who do not speak English will certainly have a more urgent need 
for an intensive ESL program than a group of kindergarten children who do 
not speak English. Pre-kindergarten children who do not speak English will 
probably have a greater need for bilingual education to further develop 
concepts they have already established in the home language and to foster 
home-preschool continuity. 

Length of Stay . The students' intended length of stay in the program 
is another critical factor. A program that has students for six months of 
the year would have more options for model selection than a program that 
has students for shorter periods of time. This time factor may not be as 
important if the receiving site has coordinated with the home base site to 
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minimize differences in instructional procedures and materials. The length 
of time needed to introduce a child to an instructional situation versus the 
total length of time the child will be in the program must be analyzed. 

Integration with or Segregation from the Regular School Program , The 
fact that Title I Migrant monies may not be used to supplant regular school 
functions and services has a great bearing on model selection and program 
implementation, A program operating within a school system' that only 
releases migrant children for an hour a day for special tutoring, for ex- 
ample, cannot expect to offer those children a ^ulL bilingual program under 
the auspices of the migrant program, A supplementary *^igrant program must 
focus on the special instruction which is not available to the children in 
the regular classroom. Migrant personnel working under such restricted 
conditions might encourage local school personnel to provide a bilingual 
program with other funds. 

Whether or not limited English speaking migrant students are inte- 
grated intft classrooms with native English speaking students (migrant or 
non-migrant) will affec" the ratg at which they learn English, A small 
group of limited English speaking students exposed to a large group of 
English speaking students will tend to learn English much faster than a 
large group of limited English speaking students exposed to a small group 
of English speaking students. It is natural to interact only with those 
who speak ono/s native language, especially for older students and adults, 
but such interaction inhibits their ability to learn the second language. 
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Selecting i Program Model 

Several researchers and practitioners have developed models and 
typologies for ESL and bilingual education. Fishman and Lovas (1970) 
defined their program types in terms of differences in community and 
school objectives. They arrived at the four broad categories of: (1) 
transitional bilingualism, (2) monoliterate bilingualisip, (3) partial 
bilingualism, and (4) full bilingualism. 

Bruce Gaarder, In "Organization of the Bilingual School" (1967, pp. 
110-120) does not consider transitional bilingual education to be true 
bilingual education. The factors he considers in his typology are: the 
number of student linguistic groups, the particular language added, mixing 
and/or segregation of classes, and time allotted to and treatment of the 
languages in the curriculum. He gave examples and descriptions of six of 
the eight organizational patterns. 

In "A Typology of Bilingual Education" (1969), William F. Mackey 
developed a typology of 90 differmt models based on the languages used in 
the home. In the school, in the area, and in the nation. He further 
characterized curriculum in terms of transfer or maintenance, direction 
(acculturation or irrendentism) , distribution (different or equal), and 
change (complete or gradual) . 

.Unfortunately, many of these models and typologies are not appropriate 
for describing programs for migrant children for various reasons. First, 
migrant children are often ndt in one school long enough to establish the 
educatioxtal continuity which Is an integral part of many of these models. 
Second, the restrictions placed on tha use of Title I Migran. monies by the 
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supporting legislation does not always permit migrant programs to be 
fully Integrated Into the regular school program. Often such full inte- 
gration can only be accomplished through the use of different funding 
sources* 

This section attempts to isolate several different ESL and bilingual 
education models which can be implemented for migrant children. Each is 
described and its advantages and disadvantages discussed. 

ESL Models 
Intensive ESL 

An intensive ESL program as described by Mary Finocchiaro (1969) 
is one designed specifically for English oral language development for 
limited English speaking students. It is not the same as a language 
development program for students who already speak English, as the program 
makes a conscious effort to teach students the features of the English 
sound turc, and vocabulary systems. Tht program does not encourage use 

of the students' native Idnguage. Limited English speaking students are 
isolated from native English speaking students for the major part of the 
day for intensive ESL instruction. 

An intensive ESL program could be used in a summer program to teach 
migrant students as much English as poseible before the regular school year 
(which should include follow-up instruction). Intensive ESL may be espe- 
cially useful with small groups of older migrant students who may not be in 
school much longer, and thus need to obtain as many English skills as 
possible in a short time span. This program could also be used during the 
regular school year for migrant pre-schoolers to prepare them for a 
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monolingual English elementary school. Bee -.use children given this pro- 
gram would face a radical change In environment, extreme care should be 
taken to maintain a strong relationship between home and pre-school to 
provide the children with the proper emotional support. 

Probably the main disadvantage of an Intensive ESL program Is that It 
does Isolate limited English speaking migrant students from Important con- 
tact with native English speaking students. This peer Interaction Is an 
Important learning tool that Is often forgotten In education. Such 
segregation can cause fragmentation among student populations unless a 
special effort Is made to bring them together In other activities. 

Pull-Out ESL 

In the pull-out ESL model as described in A Better C hance to Learn: 
Billnftual-Blcultural Education (United States Commission on Civil Rights 
Clearinghouse, 1975: p. 81) the student receives instruction for a portion 
of the day from an ESL teacher and participates in the regular English 
classroom instruction for the rest of the day. Such a program can be 
valuable for a migrant student who has enough skill in the English language 
to benefit from regular instruction, but who needs additional Work In areas 
such as vocabulary development. Before assigning a migrant child to a 
pull-out ESL program, program directors must be sure that the cl»ild does 
indeed have enough skill in English to benefit from regular English class- 
room instruction. A pull-out ESL program Is also an appropriate follow-up 
for migrant students who have already been in an intensive ESL program. The 
fact that migrant students are with their native English speaking peers for 
the Mjor portion of the day undoubtedly facilitates their learning of 
English. 
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ESL Support Type Component 

Th€ concept of an ESL support type component was introduced by 
Muriel Seville-Troike (1974). An ESL support type component is included 
within tne regular classroom instruction, and provides migrant students 
with necessary English language skills, as well as the opportunity to use 
these skills in a real situation. A professional or a trained paraprofes-- 
sional could provide support type activities for English as a Second 
Language and integrate them into the regular content areas. This approach 
would also al^ow for a great deal of individualization for limited English 
speaking migrant students. 

The main advantage of an ESL support type component is that the child 
learns a certain amount of subject matter as he receives language instruc- 
tion. Fprthermore, integration of limited English speaking migrant students 
with native English speaking students prombtes their learning of English. 

Bilingual Models 

Trans itioPiil Bilingual Model 

In transitional bilingual programs, the student's native language is 
used to teach subject matter while the student is in the process of 
learni^:g English. The native language is used as a tool to teach English. 
Title VII legislation and most state bilinguaj. education laws mandate 
transitional prografcs.^ Sevcftal state laws mandate that students be enrolled 
in a transitional program for a period of three years, or until they are 
proficient in English. 

Transitional bilingual programs are certainly a step forward for 
states in which it was previously illegal for a language other than English 
to be used in the classroom. Using the student's native language allows 
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him to further develop skills he has already begun to learn while he ts 
learning English. It helps develop strengths the migrant student brings 
from home, and thus promotes a stronger home-school relationshlo. 

Because of the length of time necessary to effect a transition from 
Spanish to English usage, migrant students must be in the program for a 
substantial span of time, and there must be a high degree of enrollment 
carry-over from year to year. The effectiveness of a transitional bilin- 
gual program is increased through strong coordination between the home base 
site and the temporary site. One such program has been successful in pro- 
viding the same curriculum, the same support services, and even the same 
staff while the children migrate (Bilingual Mini-School Tutoring Project, 
1972-75). Accomplishing this sort of coordination is by no means an easy 
taak. but it is possible. 

Maintenance Bilingual Education 

Maintenance bilingual programs encourage the student to develop and 
maintain both languages and encourage academic growth in both languages. 
To be most effective, maintenance bilingual programs must be continuous, 
pre-R tr post-secondary. 

Some bilingual educators feel that maintenance bilingual education is 
an ideal toward which committed professionals should be reaching. They 
point out society's need for individuals who are fully bilingual. Transi- 
tional bilingual programs tend to phase out non -English language, although 
it may be considered as important as English. The disagreements between 
those who favor maintenance education versus those who favor transitional 
bilingual education are based on involved sociolinguistic, economic, and 



political factors which will probably remain entangled for years to 
ccme. 

Maintenance bilingual programs have many of the same operational 
requirements as transitional bilingual programs, except that they are con- . 
tlnued over a much longer period of time. Migrant students in these 
programs must be at one site for a substantial amount of time, or else 
there must be very strong cooperation between the home base site and the 
receiving site, A maintenance bilingual program could best be Implemented 
in the home base site to vfnich a large majority of the same families re- 
turn each^ear and in which loyalty to tht mother tongue is strong* 

Supplementary Model 

A supplementary bilingual model (Models of Bilingual Education, 
Spring, 1972) can be used to give migrant studencs partial bilingual 
instruction. This model requires ^nat limited periods in the school day 
be set aside for instruction in the native language If students are in 
Dfed of ESL instruction, it 4s given at a separate time. The supplementary 
bilingual model can be used in conjunction with any of the ESL models- 

Many bilingual educators do not consider such a supplementary program 
to be a true bilingual education program* Nevertheless, it is used by 
some school systems which for various reasons have not been able to 
implement full bilingual programs but which wish to provide limited English 
speaking children with some instruction in their native language. Because 
of restrictions placed on the use of Title I Migrant monies, the supplemen- 
tary bilingual program sometimes provides the only means by which a small 
group of Spanish speaking migrant students can receive native language 
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instruction within a large noi-bilingual school system. The supplementary 
bilingual progvam can reinforce concepts the migrant student learns in the 
regular clas&room as well as Improve his fielf -concept . Ejg^aximum effec- 
tiveness, there must be close contact between the regifciy assroom teacher 
and the native language arts teacher. 



Establishing Instructional Program Goals Based on Model 

Administrators, staff, and community must define the goals they hope 
to achieve within given time limits in order to detexmine which bilingual 
and/or ESL model they wish to implement. 

Once they have selected an appropriate program, progrem administrators 
decide how to pace and measure student growth in language proficiency in 
both the subject areas and the affective areas. The staff must determine 
stuJents* initial skill levels and decide upon valid ways of measuring 
student achievement. Student growth is most often measured in terms of 
tests, checklists, inventories, etc., but other factors, such as increased 
attendance and decreased drop-out rates, can be very valid measures of 
program success. 

Hany programs establish goals for themselves in areas other than 
Instruction. As pro gram. managers become more sophisticated, they establish 
measurable objectives for themselves in iLanagement. Objectives can also be 
established in the areas of curriculum materials development, staff develop- 
ment, parental involvement, and support services. The Pasco, Washington 
project reports (1972-75) give excellent examples of how to develop program 
objectives to meet program goals. 
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Instructional Program Staffing to Meet Program Goals 

Unfortunately, instructional goals are more often determined by the 
sk^llfi the instructional staff can teach rather than the skills the chil- 
dren need. Because of the shortage of qualified ESL and especially of 
bilingual teachers, careful staffing for migrant programs is critical. 
Although program administrators establish overall goals for a program, 
classroom teachers and aides have the responsibility for establishing more 
specific goals and objectives for Individual migrant children. 

The administrative staff must have a clear understanding of what skills 
are necessary for the migrant teaching staff to meet the overall program 
goals. Mary Flnocchlaro, In Teaching English as a Second Language (1969),, 
described the required competencies for ESL teachers. Some of the compe- 
tencies she listed were: 

insight Into the students' linguistic and cultural background; 

Indepth knowledge of the features of the English sound, grammar, 
vocabulary, and cultural systems; 

skills In the methodology of teaching English as a second 
language; 

skills and techniques in grouping; 

skill to utilize and develop instructional materials consistent 
with program objectives and students' needs; 

ability to diagnose and evaluate individual student progress; 
and 

ability to provide a positive classroom environment and develop 
positive self-concepts. 

In addition co this list, ESL teachers of migrant children should 
have a good understanding of the migrant child and his lifestyle. The 
ability to communicate with the migrant parent is also an Important skill. 




At a conference sponsored by the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
bilingual educators proposed guidelines for the preparation and certifica- 
tion of bilingual bicultural education teachers (The Linguistic Reporter, 
October, 1974). According to this conference, migrant program administra- 
tors should consider the following sTeas in selecting staff: 

personal qualities; ^ 

language proficiency; 

knowJ.edge of iinguistiLS; 

knowledge and skills In cross-cultural settings; 

skills in instructional methods; 

skills in curriculum utilization anU ddaptation; 

skills in assessment; >) 

skills in school-community relations; and 

experience in supervised teaching. 
Once the administrators of a migrant program have defined the staff 
skills necessary to meet their program goals, they can interview potential 
staff members. The classroom staff should include both professionals and 
paraprofessionals. Very rarely, if ever, will program administrators be 
able to assrjnble a staff with all the required competencies. A careful 
inventory must be taken to ascertain what skills the staff members have 
and what skills they need. 

As the teaching staff's skills and competencies are assessed, a prograa 
pf preservice and inservice training can be planned to meet their needs. 
It i» at this point that state bilingual and migrant staffs, local universi- 
ties, and outside consultants can be useful. Training goals and objectives 
should be established by teacher trainers skilled in the areas of migrant 
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education, bilingual education and/or ESL, in conjunction with classroom 
staff* Classroom personnel often know their own needs far better than 
anyone else. 

Many universities have ESL teacher training programs, and a growing 
number of universities offer training in bilingual bicultural education 
from the aide level to the doctoral level (see Appendix A for a list). 
The Training and Resource Centers funded through Title VII also have 
technical expertise in these area? (see Appendix B for list). Personnel 
at these institutions can be utilized to structure training programs 
particularly relevant to the needs of teachers of migrant children. 

A series of manuals for teacher training entitled New Approaches to 
Bilingual Bicultural Educi tion (1974) has been developed by Manuel Ramirez 
P. Leslie Herold, and Alfredo Castamda. These manuals deal with theories 
of bilingual bicultural education, theories of cognitive learning styles 
of Mexican American children, and ways of implementing these theories In 
the classroom. The booklets could greatly assist a migrant program to 
establish its own structure for staff training. 

Parent and Community Involvement 

Parent and community involvement in planning a migrant program should 
begin before the staff is selected. Parents and communities should be 
involved with pre-program assessment and successive phases of planning, 
implementation, and evaluation. Migrant parents and community members 
should be consulted on policy and decision making and on setting program 
goals and objectives. 
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Unfortunately, migrant parents are frequently not in the community 
when most of the planning Is done. The typical migrant workday of up to 
fourteen hoars leaves most migrant pareuts with veiy little time In which 
to Involve themselves In school programs. Still, effective communication 
with parents while they are still In the home base state can sometimes 
Increase parent parclclpatlon In decision making. Migrant program directors 
are encouraged to talk with community leaders who may themselves persuade 
parents to become Involved with the program. - 

The La Grulla - Ephrata program, which is a cooperative effort between 
the states of Texas and Washington, has developed an innovative technique 
for involving parents (Bilingual Mini-School Tutoring Project, 1972-75). 
All migrant parents or family members who give time to the program receive 
hourly payments in the form of vouchers. Their activities range from 
working with students in the classroom and assisting with special field 
trips to building shelves and painting, etc. The Parent Conmittee decided 
that all money earned through working in the p.ogram wouxd be donated to a 
special fund which is controlled by the committee. To date, the funds have 
boen used to make emergency loans to families, to buy playground equipment, 
and for special holiday parties for the children and families. Thus, the 
money invested in parent involvement has benefited the program in many ways. 
Other programs have encouraged parent involvement by giving 6ne free hour 
of babysitting for each hour worked in the program. 

Hot only should migrant parents be involved in their children's educa- 
tion, but also in educational programs for themselves. Parent education 
programs must be carefully planned to insure that they do reflect the needs 
and dfcsires of migrant parents and are convenient for them to attend. Adult 
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educational programs can also be extended to include older teenagers. Some 
such possiblo programs include ESL classes, high school equivalency (GED) 
or consumer education classes. To involve the migrant parents further in 
their children's education, a toy lending library could be implemented. 
This type of program would not only provide toys to families, but would 
also teach parents how to play with their children to promote their 
cognitive and psychomotor development. Previously successful programs 
have included nutrition education classes for parents. Such classes teach 
migrant parents how to prepare nutritious inexpensive dishes as well as the 
basic concepts of nutrition. A well-planned adult migrant program might 
stress the cultural food preferences of the parents and introduce new but 
inexpensive "American** dishes. 

Fi-nally, parents should be empioy^ as instructional personnel and 
support staff whenever possible. Parents on a migrant staff provide a 
most important link between school and community. Furthermore, parents 
who assume jobs in instructional programs may no longer need to work as 
migrants. And as migrant children begin to see community parents in the 
classroom, they may become more aware of job opportunities outside the 
migrant stream. 

The permanent residents of the host community should be involved as 
much as possible in migrant programs. The cooperation of the grower or 
farm manager can be most important. Such permanent residents must be 
convinced that the advantages of a migrant program for children outweigh 
possible unpleasant consequences for themselves. Involvihg permanent 
community members in the program can do much to break down traditional 
barriers between the host community and the migrants. 

« 
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Support Services 

Support services must be an Integral component of a migrant program. 
A child who Is not healthy and does not have a well-balanced diet will not 
learn yell In the classroom. Before the migrant children arrxve, contacts 
for support services must be made, and a file listing available services 
■uat be started. A plan for conducting the child and family needs assess- 
ments for health ard social s^srvlces and for providing follow-up services 
should be developed and i»er8on(s) responsible for each arpect should be 
designated. The Migrant Student Record Transfer System should provide the 
h9B±t medical record keeping system, but each program will need Its own 
social services record keeping system. 

General arrangements for medical and dental check-ups must be antici- 
pated. Special consideration must be given to locating either support 
services personnel who can speak the language of the students and the 
parents or staff who can translate. A bilingual staff may be useful in 
social service areas such as food stamps. Medicaid, and possibly housing. 

Pood services must also be planned before the students arrive. Many 
programs have made special efforts to Incorporate the students' ethnic 
foods Into the food services program. A parent advisory committee can 
provide innovative Ideas for food services. 
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CLASSROOM CONCERNS 

The program staff must decide how to organize the classroom to meet 
the program goals and the needs of Individual migrant students. The 
program model selected will do much to structure the classroom program and 
schedule. The basic strategies for ESL and bilingual classrooms are dis- 
cussed in this section* 

The ESL Classroom 

in an ESL support type program, the bilingual instructor works in the 
classroom alongside the regular classroom teachi^r. While the classroom 
teacher la carrying out regular activities, the bilingual instructor assists 
limited English spaaking students in understanding the concepts presented 
as well as in gaining English second language skills. The teachers plan 
classroom activities together. 

Teachers must decide how much time will be devoted to ESL activities 
each day. Time spent on ESL should depend largely on the students' ages 
and attention spans, as well as upon how much they could learn informally 
from native English speaking students in non-academic situations such as 
physical education, art, music, etc. 

Listening and speaking are the skills emphasized for beginning ESL 
students and for younger stAidents at any proficiency level. It should be 
emphaaiaed that placing a limited English speaking student in a remedial 
English language arts program primarily designed to teach reading does 
very little to teach the child English- Learning to read is a complicated 
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task, and a child cannot do It well unleaa he has good listening . comprehen- 

hlon. and speaking skills. 

Children needing ESL Instruction will be at. a variety of skill levels, 
and will probably need to be grouped for Instruction. Careful grouping 
by skill rather than age level will make tb-. £SL teacher's task much easier. 

The Bilingual Classroom 

If a school system selepts a supplementary bilingual program. Instruc- 
tion in the native language will be given during a set aside portion of the 
day. usually by a teacher employed specifically to teach migrant children. 
The regular classroom activities will remain fairly much the same, although 
the supplementary classes should be coordinated with the regular classroom. 

In both the maintenance and the transitional bilingual programs, 
classroom schedules and organization must be structured to provide children 
with exposure toand practice in both languages. Some programs recomiDend 
that language use should not be structured and that there should^ be free 
alternation of languages. Specialists in child lariguage acquisition 
generally disapprove of this practice, saying that languages rfhoyld 
definitely be kept separate so children will not confuse the two. ;xhese 
researchers feel that free alternation of languages will result in one 
"mixed language" instead of two Independent language systems. 

There ore various ways of separating the two Isnguagerf in the class- 
room. One alternative is to separate languages according to subject • 
matter; for example, language arts and social studies may be taught in 
Spanish, math and science in English. A second alternative is to divide 
language use by time; for example, in the morning Spanish is used, in the 
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afternoon English is used. A third ^ternative. which can be very appro- 
priate for a team-teaching situation, is separating the languages by 
teacher; e.g.. the children speak English with Ms. Smith and Spanish with 
Mr. Garcia. A good discussion of classroom design appears In A Handbook 
for Bilingual Education (Saville and Troike. 1971). 

As with ESL. consideration must also be given to grouping childreif 
for various ac ivitius. Migrant children will arrive with a wide range of 
skill levels and language levels. Some may speak no English, and some, 
though Spanish surnamed, may speak no Spanish. Their instructional needs 
will obviously be quite different and many activities will have to be done 
in small groups or on an indlv^fKTal basis. Classroom aides and parent 
volunteers can be most important in these efforts, but it is still the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher to organize the classroom and handle 
the basic groupings. 

Materials 

Instructional materials are important to an educational program. 
Materials often structure much of the classroom activity. Properly "selected 
commercial materials can help the teacher provide a well defined scope and 
sequence of ins true tiuiial objectives. Well planned and developed teacher 
made materials can provide an extra spark in student learning. 

Bilingual and ESL teachers are fortunate that in the past few years 
■ore and more instructional materials have become available. While many 
materials will not fit any given program because of the differences in local 
language and culture, there are still many other materials available that 
can be adapted. The Bilingual Education Service Center of Illinois has 
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produced a document, Curriculum Materials for Bllln ^^ual Programs (Alvarado, 
1973>, which lists 3400 titles of materials in Spanish and English, and a 
supplement which lists an additional 675 titles (DeHoogh and Swanson, 1974). 
For each title, the subject, the suggested grade level, the medi^, the 
publisher, and the distributor are listed. Under a grant from the National 
Institute for Education, the Educational Products Information Exchange 
Institute evaluated over 100 Spanish language arts series in the EPIE 
Report: Number 73. Selector's Guide for Bilingual Educa' ^' on Materia ls 
(1976). A second volume, EPIE Report; Number 74. Selector's Guide for 
Bilingual Education h -cerials. Spanish "Bra nch" Programs, evaluated in- 
structional materials in various subject areas. Those ieports should be 
■est helpful for migrant programs in the process of selecting materials. 

The ESL classroom needs materials for teaching English vocabulary, 
structure, and pronunciation. Colorful pictures and audiovisual aids seem 
to be some of the best tools for teaching language. Puppets and many 
everyday objects can be necessi In the classroom. If the ESL teacher 
plans to coordinate ESL "activities with the regular classroom activities, 
she must have materials that will focus on the classroom curriculum areas. 
These materials can be teacher made, or student made, or come from a 
variety of comnercial sources. Often, one student teaching another with 
materials he has made stimulates learning. 

The bilingual classroom needs materials for language arts in botn 
languages, as well as materials in other subject areas in the language In 
which the subjects will be taught. It is most important that the materials 
selected be appropriate for the local language and culture. Vfhile few 
cooaercial materials will reflect a localited dialect, they can still be 
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used successfully with children. Curriculum developers are now leaning 
toward the use of a standard "international" Spanish, rather than localized 
dialects. Adaptation of materials by local migrant teachers can bridge the 
gap- 

The Reading is Fundamental Program and Proyecto Leer are excellent 
sources for leisure reading materials in Spanish and English, Leisure 
reading materials are important for establishing a habit of reading in 
children. Other sources of materials are the materials development centers 
and the dissemination and assessment centers funded through the Bilingual 
Education Program (see Appendix B) , 
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MEETING INDIVIDlMf STUDENTS' NEEDS 

The academic and social growth of each and every student is the 
ultlMte goal of any instructional program. To tailor an effective instruc- 
tional program for each migrant student, the teacher must determine what 
•kills each student has and what skills he needs. Ongoing diagnosis and 
•valuation of •tudent progress is necessary during the course of a program 
to redirect teaching efforta 

Cognitive Nee^s 

To insure ths mo^t effective teaching of a limited English speaking 
migrant child, his teacher must quickly determine his skill level in the 
English language, the content areas, and, for a bilingual program, his 
•kill in the native language. Teaching a child a skill that is ii appro- 
priate for his level is a waste of time that a teacher of migrant children 
cannot afford. Although much information is available on the Migrant Student 
Racord Transfer System, each teficher must do some testing and diagnosis. 

Ta^t^ of varying quality are available for diagnosing language pro- 
ficiency, language domina^cy, and academic achievement. The book, 
Evaluation Inatruments for Bilingual Educatio n; An Annotated Bibliography 
(1975), de^cribe^ instruments that may be used with migrant children, and 
is available from the Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual 
Bicultural Education. The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory has 
•valuatad Unguaga dominancy instruaants in the publication Oral Language 
lasts for Bilingual Students; An Evaluat ion of Language Dominance and 
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Proficiency Instruments (1976). These tests may be particularly helpful 
for ESL and native language placement. As with Instructional materials, 
care must be taken In selecting Instruments to be sure that they are appro- 
priate for the student population and will give the Information necessary 
for Instructional program planning. 

An Instructional program Is designed, or prescribed, for each child 
based on the diagnosis of each child's skill level. The prescription sets 
general goals (e.g., Juan will improve his pronunciation) as well as 
specific objectives (e.g., Juai\ will pronounce v as in vase). The goals 
should provide sequential and continuous growth in English, the content 
fareas» and in the native language if the program is bilingual. Goals for 
individual student achievement should be consistent with overall program 
goals. 

The classroom environment should be organized so that the individual 
child can master the prescribed skill in the learning strategy that best 
suits him. Activities that can be very effective at times include work at 
learning centers. Individual work, and small group work. Sometimes a stu* 
dent can master a skill most effectively with one-to-one tutoring by a 
teacher, aide, volunteer, or specialist. Ramirez points to some interesting 
concepts on the different cognitive learning styles in New Approaches to 
Bilingual Bicultural Education No. 4 Field Sensitivity and Eield Indepen< ^ence 
in Children (1974). He states thAt Mexican American children tend to be 
"field-sensitive" and work better with their peers, whereas Anglo children 
tend to be "field-independent" and work better by themselves* According to 
this, the American school system, which traditionally emphasizes indivl- 
dualira and compeMtivenesa, is not providing the mo9t efficient learning 
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•Ituatlon. for Mexican Ai.erlcan children. For many of tham, group learning 
•ctlvltle. nay be much »ore appropriate. Ramirez's theories on the cooper- 
ative behavior of Mexican American children as opposed to the competitive 
behavior of Anglo children have Interesting Implications on how learning 
situations should be structured for Mexican American children. Administra- 
tors and classroom teachers dealing with Mexican American migrant children 
should be familiar with Ramirez's concepts. 

The Initial diagnosis and prescription are only the beginning of the 
testing process. After the child Is taught each objective, his learning 
needs to be evaluated and new skills to be learned prescribed. Ongoing 
diagnosis and evaluation can be done dally, or, at a minimum, weekly. 
Continual evaluation needs to be done not only to measure the student's 
^ growth, but also to m€=asure the effectiveness of the activities the teacher 
has structured. Ongoing diagnosis and evaluation can be done In a variety 
of ways. Including teacher observation, checklists, and criterion refer- 
enced tests. Norm-referenced tests are usually used at less frequent 
Intervals than needed for ongoing classroom planning. 

Affective Needs— Blculturallsm 

A child's positive self-concept Is necessarily related to a positive 
concept of his home. Therefore, it Is almost impossible to speak about a 
limited English speaking migrant child's affective needs without talking 
about a blculturallsm In the classroom. Numerous studies have shown the 
relationship of children's self concept to their academic achievement. 
Regardless of the program model, affective needs must be met. 
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Biculturalism Is espoclally Important for bilingual programs becausa 
of the close relationship of the language to the culture. Blculturalism 
can also be an important part of an ESL program because It makes chlldrAi 
feel that the home culture Is accepted while Introducing a new culture. A 
bicultural enrichment program can help foster mutual respect and under- 
standing between Spanish speaking migrant studeats and Anglo students. 

Bicultural enrichment can be Integrated Into core subject areas such 
as language arts and math. A student can just as easily learn to read If 
he is reading about Juan and Maria rather than Dick and Jane. The values 
and lifestyles of Juan and Maria (who are hopefully not just Dick and Jane 
colored brown) may be similar to his own. In math, it is just as efficient 
for a child to learn to count objects that are culturally relevant to him 
rather than unknown objects. 

It should not be hard to b^lng bicultural elements into the areas of 
social studies, music, and art, as they are "naturals" for studies of cul- 
ture. Holidays, varying styles in clothing, and geography can be taught 
migrant students in all grade levels partly by showing them examples in 
the community. Music and art can show students that there are many creative 
outlets in all cultures. Nutrition education and food experiences may be 
studied in conjunction with social studies and the arts. Nutrition educa- 
tion can teach migrant children ways in which foods within their culture 
are good for them, as well as introduce them to foods that they have never 
experienced. A creative nutrition education program i .uld structure food 
experiences around various cultural topics. ■« 

Career education can be used to point out many positive aspects of 
blllngualism and blculturalism. Through studies in career education. 
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migrant atudents can learn about many job opportunities which will be open 
to bilingual students who complete high school and/or college. Students 
at the elementary level and even at the kindergarten level are not too 
young to become aware of various career options open to them. 

Using migrant parents in the classroom also promotes biculturallsm. 
Parents can be used as assistants for special events such as field trips 
and parties, as well as in the everydayclassroom curriculum. A migrant 
parent may have a special talent in cooking that he or she can share in 
a nutrition education class. Another migrant parent may be musically 
talented and may be proud to teach the children songs or how to play 
various musical instruments. A creative science lesson could include a 
study of food producing plants with a migrant partnt taking a large part 
in the discussion. The opportunities for involving migrant parents In 
the classroom are limited only by a teacher's imagination. 

Finally, bicultural education should teach not only an appreciation 
of the home culture, but an awareness of and an ability to deal with the 
dominant culture. The purpose of such education is to give the migrant 
child skills to deal with those different from hiiflself and to increase 
his options in adult life. Bilingual education is especially critical 
for the migrant child who may be Isolated in rural areas away from the 
dominant culture. Migrant students can learn much from field trips to 
department stores, factories, offices, etc. If his education is success- 
ful, eventually the migrant child will feel that he does Indeed possess ' 
the ability to cope with nearly everything in this multi-cultural, multi- 
lingual world* 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION AMD DISSEMINATION 

Evaluation is an essential part of any program, necessary to measure 
the success of the past efforts, as well as to Insure successful planning 
In the future. Methods o.^ program evaluation roust be decided upon before 
the program In question Is ever launched. 

Programs may be evaluated In the areas of management, staff develop- 
ment, education, parental Involvement, and support services (social 
services, health, nutrition), among others. Evaluation can be carried out 
In terms of process (for example, what activities will we carry out to 
meet our goals?) and produce (for example, what will the end result be?). 
Both the process and the product evaluations must be consistent with the 
goals established at the program outset. A series of excellent references 
for program evaluation are the mid-year and program year evaluation reporti 
for the Bilingual Mlnl-Sccool Tutoring Project (1972-75). 

Once a program evaluation ts completed. It should be used In future 
program planning, aind not put on a shelf to collect dust. If It Is parti- 
cularly well planned and informative. It may be disseminated to other 
programs and to Interested administrators. A well planned and carried out 
evaluation can be iMi excellent way of assisting other programs by showing 
them what has and has not been effective. If certain new approaches are 
of special help to children, they are worth sharing. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The limited EngHsh speaking migrant child Is not an "unusual child." 
He 18 only a child with special needs. Since school systems do not gen- 
erally have much experience In dealing with migrant children, this monograph 
is Intended to give these school systems some Ideas with which they might 
provide better educational opportunities for Spanish speaking migrant 
children. 

The education of Spanish speaking migrant children has been neglected 
at federal, state, and local levels. There has never been an adequate 
count of mlgra-^^ children. The Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
does collect a xot of information about th-se children, but it falls to 
record either the child's home language or his dominant language. Cer- 
tainly this information is as critical to program planning as the child's 
•cores on specific tests, which are listed. Before Spanish speaking 
mlgtant children's needs can be met on a national level, determination of 
the number of migrant children currently enrolled in elementary and high 
schools is needed to get Congressional support and funds for migrant 
programs • 

State educational agencies and local educational agencies must also 
becone more awere of the needs of Spanish speaking migrant children. 
Efforts to nest their needs must be made in states without ESL or bilingual 
legislation, as well as in those with such legislation. State agencies 
■ust provide leadership to local schools that need special expertise, as 
well as distributing funds for various local projects. Hopefully, through 
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combined efforts at federal, etate, and local levels, all -migrant children 
who need bilingual education or ESL will have access to such programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



List of Colleges and Universities Offering 
Bilingual Education Training 



Dr. Carlos Vallejo 
Arixona State University 
College of Education 
Teape, Arizona 85281 ' 

Dr. Rodolfo Serrano 
California State University at 
Baker afield 
School of Education 
9001 Stockdale Highimy 
Bakersfield, California 93309 

Hs. Sylvia Rose Gonzalez 
California State University, , 
Dcalnques Hills / 
School of EducationV 
1000 East Victoria Street « 
Doalnquez Hills, California 90''47 

Dr. Charles F. Leyba 
California State University at 
Los Angeles 

Bilingual Teacher Training C nter 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90032 

Dr. Dolores Escobar Litsinger 
California State baiversity at 
Norchrldge 

Departaent of Elementary Education 
Morthridge, California 91324 

Dr. Roberto D. Segura 
California State Uniyersity at 

Sacramento 
Department of Teacher Education 
^ 6000 J Street 
Sacramento, Califomxa 95819 

Dr. M. Reyes Mason 

San Diego State University 

institute for Cultural Pluralism 

School of Education 

San Deigo, California 92182 



Dr. Gustavo Gonzalez 
University of California at* 

Santa Barbara 
Graduate School of Education 
Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Program 
Santa Barbara, California 93106 

Dr. Jose R. Llanes 

University of San Francisco 

Multicultural Program 

Golden Gate and Parker Avenues 

San Francisco, California 94117 

Dr. Gus Garcia 
University of the Pacific 
School of Education 
Stockton, California 95211 

Dr. Leotiard Baca 

University of Colorado 

School of ^Education 

Division of Educational Specially 

Boulder, Colorado 80309 

Dr. Byron Massiales 
Florida State University 
School of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Dr. Henry Trueba 

University of Illinois at Urbana 
College of Education 
329 Education Building 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Dr. Kenneth Nickel 
Wichita State University 
College of Education 
Box 28 

Wichita, Kansas 67208 
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Dr. Harla E. Brisk ^ 
Boston University 
School of Education 
Boston. Massachusetts 02215 

Dr, Sylvia Viera 
University of Massachusetts 
School of Education 
Bilingual Bicultural Professions 
Prograai 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

Dr. James Snoddy 

Michigan State University 

School of Education 

Room 349 Erickso: ciall 

East Lansing, Mi< « Igan 48624 

Dr. Tadashi Kikuoka and 
Dr. Albert Reiners 
Setoa Hall University 
Center of Bilingual Education 
South Orange, Kew Jersey 07103 

Or. Atilano Valencia 
New " ;:l-o State University at 
Las Crut^^s 

Educatiroax Resource Center 
Box ^ttC 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 

Dr. William San^.hez and 
Dr* Jane Kopp 

University of New Mexico at 
Albuquerque 
College of Education 
107 Education Administration Building 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

Or. Richard Baecher 
Fordham University 
Sr^ool of Education at 
Lincoln Center 

Room 1024 - 113 West 60th Street 
New York, New York 10023 

Dr. Isabel Sirgado 
Hofstra University 
Schoi>l of Education 
Hampstead, New York 11550 



Dr. Gladys Wolff 

Long Island University at 

Brooklyn Center 
385 Flatbush Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Dr. Pedro Algarin 

New York University 

735 East Building 

Washington Square 

New York, New York 10003 

Dr. Efthlmla Bozinou 

St. John's University 

Grand Center and Utopia Parkways 

Jamaica, New York 11439 

Dr. Lester Golub 

Pennsylvania State University 

College of Education 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

Dr. Max Castillo 
University of Houston 
Department of Curriculum and 

Instruction 
Bilingual/Multicultural Program Area 
Houston, Texas 77004 

l)r. George Blanco 

University of Texas at Austin 

College of Education 

Austin, Texas 78712 ' 

Dr. Marie Barker 

University of Texas at El Paso 

College of Education 

El Paso, Texas 79968 

Dr. Albar A. Pena 
University of Texas at 

San Antonio 
Division of Bicultural- 

Bilingual Studies 
San Antonio, Texas 78285 

Dr • Juan ^Juarez 
University of Washington 
College of Education 
Seattle, Washington 98195 



Dr. Hacarlo Saldate 
University of Ajrlsona 
College of Education 
1437 E. Second Street, Box 601 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 

*Dr« Alfredo Castaneda^and 
Dr« Arturo Pacheco 
Stanford University 
School of Education 
Stanford, California 94305 

JDr. Elnora A. Old Coyote 
Montana State University 
Bosenan, Montana 59715 



Dr. Rlcarrio Garcia 
University of Oklahoma 
College of Education 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Dr. Mario Benitez ^ 
Texas A and I University 
Bilingual Education Center 
Klngsville, Texas 78363 
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Bilingual Education Centers 



Training Resource Centers 

Roberto Cruz 
Berkeley Resource Center 
2168 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94704 
(415) 549-1820 

• Anthony M. Vega / 
Compreherslve Educational Assistance Center 
800 North State College Boulevard 
Fullerton, California 92634 
(714) 870-3109 

Steven F. Arvlzu 
Cross-Cultural Resource Center 
6000 "J" Street 
Sacramento, California 95819 
(916) 454-6985 

M. Reyes Mazon 

Bilingual Education Training Resource Center 

Institute for Cultural Pluralism 

5544^ Hardy Avenue 

San Diego, California 92182 

1714) 286-5193 

Harla Medlna-Swanson 

Midwest Resourc© Center for Bilingual Bicultural Education 

Bilingual Education Service Center 

500 South Dvyer Avenue 

Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 

(312) 255-9820 

Robert Fpntenot 

University of Southwestern Louisiana 
Bilingual Bicultural Resource Center 
East University Aventie 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70504 
(318) 233-3850 



(Source: Office of Bilingual Education, U. S. Office of Education) 
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Antonio Simoes 

Mew England Bilingual Training Resource Center 
765 Coomonvealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
(617) 353-4365 

Jose A. Gander t 

Southwest Bilingual Education Training Resource Center 
The University of New Me?clco 
College of Education 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 
(505) 277-3551 

Carmen Velkas 

Regional Bilingual Training Resource Center 
Center for Bilingual Education 
110 Livingston Street. Room 224 
Brooklyn^ New York 11202 
(212) 858-5505 

Dr. Frank X. Sutman 
Merit Center 

Rltter Hall Annex, Room 434 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
(215) 787-6258 

Adeline Becker 

New England Multilingual-Multicultural Teaching 
Resource Center 
86 Fourth Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02906 
(401) 331-3627 ^ 

Joel Gomez 

South Central Bilingual Resource Center 
Region XIII Education Service Center 
6504 Tracor Lane 
Austin, Texas 78721 
(512) 926-8080 

Dr. Hugo Rivera 

National Network of Bilingual Blcultural Education 

Intermountaln Resource Center 

2201 East 13th Street 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84109 

(801) 581-8221 
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Dr. Robert Manion 

Bilingual Educatiou Technical Assistance Center 
P. 0. Box 1357 
Tacoma^ Washinirton 98401 
(206) 383-1811 I 



Bilingual Tjraining Resource Center 
University of Washington 
122 Miller Hall 
Seattle, Washington 98195 
(206) 543-9424 



Dissemination and Assessment Centers 
John Correiro 

Dissemination and Assessment Center - ^ 

Lesley College 

29 Everett Street 

Cambridge, MassachusettsV 02138 

(617) 492-0505 . ^ 

Charles Leyba 

Assessment and Dissemination Center 
California State University 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90032 
(213) 224-3631 

Joel Gomez 

Disseminacion and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education 

Education Service Center - Region XIII 

Program Development Division 

6504 Tracor Lane 

Austin, Texas 78721 

(512) 926-6129 



Msterials Development Centers 
Tupou Pulu 

Alaskan Native Language Material Development Center 
University of Alaska 
Rural Education Affairs 
104 Bunnell 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 

(907) 479-7259 (Dev »lops for Alaskan 
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Elizabeth M. Antley 

Arizona Bilingual Materials Development Center 
University of Arizona 
1434 East 2nd Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 
(602) 884-3724 



Dennis Fukumoto 

Atfian Bilingual Material Center 
15 West Altambra Road 

Alhambra, California 91801 (Develops for Chinese, 

(213) ;t!^'";-5411 Japanese, and Korean) 



Linda Wing 

Asian American Bilingual Center 
2168 Shattuck 

Berkeley, California 94704 
(415) 848-3199 



(Develops for Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, 
Filipino, and Samoan) 



Roberto Ortiz 

Multilingual-Multicultural Materials Development Center 
3801 West Temple Avenue 
Pomona, California ?1768 
(714) 598-4984 

Ralph Roblnett 

Spanish Curricula Development Center 
7100 N. W. 17th Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33147 
(30:i) 696-2244 

Henry Trueba and Rudolf o Martinez 
Midwest Office for Materials Development 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
(217) 333-2615 

m 

Andrew Ford 

National Materials Development Center for French and 
Portuguese 
168 South River Road 

Bedford, New Hampshire 01102 (Develops for French and 
(603) 668-7198 Portuguese) 

John Young 

Asian Bilingual Curriculum Development Center 
4400 South Orange Avenue 

South Orange, New Jersey 07079 (Develops tor Chinese, 
(201) 762-9000 Korean, and Japanese) 
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Gloria Emerson 

Native American Materials Development Center 
407 Rio Grande Blvd., N. W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 

(505) 262-5222 (Develops for NavaJ 

Aui^a Rodriguez 

Northeast Center for Curriculum Development 
778 Forest Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10456 

Carlos Perez 

Bilingual Materials Development Center 
6000 Camp Bowie Road 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
(817) 731-0736 

Juan Soils 

The National Center for the Development of Bilingual 
Curriculum 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
(214) 824-1620 

Francisco Urblna 
« I^ldwest Materials Development Cencei 
1516 West Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 52304 
(414) 475-8731 
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DOCUMENT NO. "METRICS FOR ALTEKATIONS SPECIAH' S" 
I . Characteristics of the document type 

We usually think of educational guides as providing instructions for 
teaching a certain subject matter. Typically, however, che-category of 
guides is very broad and consists of diverse materials which vary in content 
and format. The types of guides Include teaching, curriculum, study, leaders, 
administrative, and resource guides. 

Although we tend to thinit of the purpose of a guide as containing . 
Instructions for teaching about a certain subject matter, the content in 
guides varies, ^or example, their purpose can be to provide step-by-step 
lessen) plans, to present guidelines for implementinq programs, or simply to 
suggest certain techniques. In addition to providing Instructions for teach- 
ers, students, and other groups such as parents, guides may Include back- 
ground information for teachers, actual teaching techniques such as role 
playing, suggestions for adapting materials, descriptions of resources, 
questions for discussion, and readings from primary and secondary sources. 

Typically guides are wel 1-structured documents, with discrete tables 
of contents, and distinct sections consisting of lists or outlines of 
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.ducati^a. obJeCves, t«cMn, procedures or .echn.,ues. suggested ac.iv- 
,„.s. lists of instructional resource n»terials, and bibliographies. The 
for™, of each guide varies greatl,. Information can be in ....-W^e form, 

outline form, or chart form. 

»ecaus. guides do con.ai. .an, .ypes of materials and features, the 
abstract s.»uld be written in an indicative n,>de. In order to represent 
,be.docun.nt accurate., itself, the subject matter, organization, and spe- 
cial features need to be described adeguatel,. The abstractor can best 
describe such materials with an indicative abstract. As suggested in the 

M u , 1 ."<;tructure of the abstract should stem 
- rmroductlon to Document Number 3" Structure or 

directly from the structure of the document." 

Since guides are usually well-structured with discrete sections, it 
normally is not necessary to read the guide in its entirety, particularly 
if it includes most structural indicators noted above. 

This guide on metrics that you will be abstracting J_s one of several 
put into ERIC for a ho,r« economics occupation cluster. It is part of a 
set of packages for metric instruction in different occupations. The guide 
is designed to help the clothing alterations speci al i st ..come familiar 
with the metric system. 

The purpose of the document Is expressed first of all in its title, 
■ .«.„ics for Alterations Specialists." The aim Is .Iso stated in the 

^Xrsry' ••This instructional package 
first sentence of the Introductory section. Th.s 

^ II It is evident that the guide 

for teaching and learning metric... It is c 

provides metric Instructlpn for the alterations specialist. 



< 



This guide is not prescriptive, since it does not offer step-by-step 
^information. That it is suggestive is stated in the first pargraph of the 
introduction, "Teachers and learners are encouraged to adapt the materials 
to preferred approaches." The content of the guide is representative of 
many in the ERIC system in that it contains objectives, learning activi- 
ties,>ind units. The format of the document is different from most guides 
because it does not cpntain a table of contents. However, the four unit 
sections are clearly delineated, as are the objectives, learning activities, 
and supporting information. 

2. What a practiced eye wi li look for in such a document 

Since the document does not have a table of contents, it Is necessary 
to examine other structural elements. The inside introductory page de- 
scribes the purpose and format and offers other information. It would.be 
wise toskim this. After determining the purpose of the document, it would^ 
be helpful to skim the rest of the document, focusing especially on the 
firs4.page of each unit. Most of the experienced abstractors who worked 
on thi/ document stated that they briefly read the introduction end scanned 

the rest of the guide in sequential order. They read only enough to see 
/ 

what the documfent was about and how the information was organized. 

Keeping in mind the guidelines for writing an indicative abstract 
discussed in Document Number 3, you are now ready to index and abstract the 
document on metrics. Remove it from the notebook and begin working. 
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3. P^rt^ of the document on w ^irh th^ abstra \ should be based 

The abstract should be based on information presented in the introduc- 
tion, amplified by material drawn from the four units of the instructional 
package. 

If the abstract had been based on the introductory pa^a only, it 
would have focused on the objectives and would not have adequately des- 
cribed the content of the units. The reader of the abstract would like to 
know, for example, that Unit- l is a general intro. ction to the metric sys- 
tem of iieasurement which enables students to beco familiar with the basic 
metric units, their symbols, and mea-.urement instruments, .he focus of the 
abstract should be on the actual 'instructional package." 

I,. E ssential features of the content of th e abstract 

An abstract for a guide should contain the following elements: 

a. subject area and grade level, 

b. specific objectives of the course, 
• c. unit areas of the course, 

d. particularly interesting methods used, 

e. supplementary activities and suggested materials. 

The two sample abs;:racts which follow include most of this information 
In addition, c r relevant information was included on use and intended 

audience of the material. 

Topic sentences describe the purpose and scope of the guide. Both 

abstracts describe units effectively. 
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Sample Abstract ^1 
The emphasis in this abstract is on the content of the units. After 
the unitsare thoroughly described, the abstractor notes that performance 
obifctives are contained in the package and lists other information that is 
included. 

Designed to meet the job-related metric measurement needs of 
alterations specialists, this instructional pacltage is intended 
' to accommodate a variety of individual teaching and learning 

styles. There are four units in this guide. Unit 1, a general 
introduction to the metric system of measurement, provides 
informal hands-on experiences for the students. This unit 
enables students'to become familiar with the basic measurement 
instrument^ and to develop a set of mental references for metric 
values. The metic system of notation also is explained. Unit 
2 focuses on job-related metric equivalents and their relation- 
ships. Unit 3 provides experience with recognizing and using 
metric instruments and tools in occupational measurement taslts. 
It aJso provides experience in comparing metric and customary 
measurement instruments. Unit k is designed to give students 
practice in converting customary and metric measurements. Each 
. of the four units in this pacltage contains performance objective., 
learning activities, and supporting information in the form of 
text, exercises, and tables. In addition, suggested teaching 
techniques are included.. At the back of the package is a list 
of references, including metric suppliers and information sources. 

Sample Abstract 

Sample abstract #2 contains all of the elements that shruld be 

Included in the abstract. The information about content is very detailed. 

This Instructional package foi teaching the metric system to 
alteration specialists is organized in terms of four objectives: 
. the students will recognize and use (1) metric units, terms, and 
symbols; (2) mrtrlc equivalents and relationships among metric 

1 measurements; ( instruments, tools, and devices for measure- 

ment tasks in this occupation; and (k) metric and customary units 

I interchangeably in making clothing alterations and ordering 

supplies. The eight pages devoted to the first objective include 
Information sheets on metric units; two tables of units for length, 
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area, mass, volume/capacity, and temperature; three visuals 
on metric relationships, temperature, and prefixes; and two 
exercises requiring students to measure. For the second 
objective, one page provides information on equivalents and 
relationships; the second page contains nine multiple-choice 
and completion items. The two pages for objective 3 contain 
an information sheet on selecting and using metric measures 
and a set of activity exercises. For objective information 
on equivalents is given, conversion tables fill the second 
page, and three occupation-oriented exercises are on the third 
page. For each objective, a sequence for using the pages is 
suggested. Eleven references are also included. 



5. Indexi ng Analysis 



Indexable Concepts 

As discussed in Document Number 3, major descriptors should 
represent the overall topic of the document. 

Major 



>^METRIC SYSTEM 
••'^MEASUREMENT 
'^SEWING INSTRUCTION 
^OCCUPATIONAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 



Mi nor 



ADULT EDUCATION 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

TEACHING GUIDES 
TEACHER DEVELOPED MATERIALS 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



Curriculum or Subject Area Concepts 

Metrics and measurement are two important concepts which describe 
the specific content of this document. '^METRIC SYSTEM is the most appropriate 
major descriptor which reflects 'lis concept. ^.MEASUREMENT , a related term 
to metric, should also be a majo- descriptor. Both concepts describe the 
content of the document. 
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^-^.^ In the curriculum area, *SEWING INSTRUCTION should be a major 
descriptor. The guide provides instructions for teaching measurement 
techniques to be used when altering clothes. *OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS, 
also made a major, is right on target. The scope note for this descriptor 
reads •'Formal preparation for occupations using home economics knowledge 
and skills — below the baccalaureate level/' 

Population/Educational Level Concepts 

Since the document obviously is intended for adult education, 
ADULT EDUCATION was made a minor descriptor. Although the educational 
level is not specified In the document, it could, however, be used at both 
the seconJary and adult level. Therefore, SECONDARY EDUCATION and 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION are the appropriate mandatory educational level 
descriptors; both are minor. 



Material Component of Guide 

The units offer numerous learning activities; therefore, LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES was made a minor descriptor. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES was also made 
a minor descriptor. Searchers may want behavioral objectives in subject 
areas such as this and would be able to retrieve this document using the 
minor descriptor BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES. 
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Publ Ication Type 

Two minor descriptors reflect the "form" of the document: TEACHING GUIDES 
and TEACHER DEVELOPED MATERIALS. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (BT to TEACHER DEVELOPED 
MATERIALS)' is not used since it does not reflect the specificity of the document. 
This document is a guide for teachers; thus, the Pub Type code is 052. 



There was an extremely wide scattering of indexing among Clear- 
inghouses on this document. Eight Clearinghouses indexed this document 
very differently. For example, one Clearinghouse used the descriptor MATHE- 
MATICS INSTRUCTiON, while another indexed the document with the descriptor 
MATHEMATICS EDUCATION. Both descriptors are off-target. Under the curricu- 
lum area, two Clearinghouses used the descriptor NEEDLE TRADES, two SEWING 
INSTRUCTION, and one CLOTHING INSTRUCTION. Eighteen other various descrip- 
tors were listed by one or two other Clearinghouses. This kind of indexing 
presents serious problems to searchers. This particular illustration 
clearly emphasizes the need for the indexer to ask the very important 
question quoted from the ERIC Processing Manual "Would a searcher after a 
particular concept be satisfied to retrieve this document?". 
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CONCE PTS^ 
SUBJECT AREA 



CURRICULUM AREA 



LEVELING TERMS 



DOCUMENT TYPES 



MAJOR 
l*METRIC SYSTEM 

^MEASUREMENT 



*SEWING INSTRUCTION 

|*OCCUPATIONAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 



DOCUMENT COMPONENTS 



INDEXING WORKSHEET 



KIUOIT 



ADULT EDUCATION 

POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 



TEACHING GUIDES 

TEACHER DEVELOPED 
MATERIALS 



JUSTIFICATIO N 

MOST SPECIFIC 
DESCRIPTOR 

REFLECTS DOCUMENT 
CONTENT 



DOCUMENT PROVIDES 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
USING METRICS 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



FROM MANDATORY 
LEVELING LIST 

FROM MANDATORY 
LEVELING LIST 



DESCRIPTORS USEJ TO 
DESCRIBE "DOCUMENT 
TYPE" ARE ENTERED 
AS MINORS 
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TOO BROAO/OFF-TARGET 

MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTION 

MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 



CLOTHING INSTRUCTION 
NEEDLE TRADES 

ADULT VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
JOB SKILLS 



WORKSHEETS 
VISUAL AIDS 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 

INSTRUCTION 



DOCUMENT IS A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 



meiRics fOR 

flLTGRflTIOnS SPeClflLISTS 



ir,9 
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„«tric was designed to JJ^^f^'^^^JJf ^d^ear^crs are 
teachinc and leaiTixng styles. Teachex^ approaclxes. 

<ai«)uraged to adapt ^^^.^^^rio^^f Ser stXts will 
The most important consideration is wh^^^ 

be able to perform on ^ SIS specif^ 
learning activities may be modified to mee. ^ 

requirements . 

The instructional materials were o'S^"^ "j*"},? 

Tlxcse are cacli supported by '='c^^^^^^^r^„i-e supcested 
Objectives (2). Teaching ^^^^J^^'^e^^LeSiver Infor- 
to -nelp students achieve P°jf°T^^"aS5^?ef evinces are 
mation. tables, ^juals exorcises, ^d re ^^^^ 

given.to help ^J^fi^f^.^^^^TtSde^^^^^ is basld upon 
experiences. Evaluation ^ 
performance object ives. 

f 

a. 

Materials were P-P-^,^^^^^^^ ^ 
reviewed by experts . ^"^f^^^^^iS^f^aTb.- offered upon the 
before release. A f°w^^u5gesti«s can c ^ 

basis of classroom ^'^^^JJ?'^."'- pother countries, 
of experience with metricatio.. in othe 

Students learn better when n^emc ^^^ H^ , ' 
to f.^-.iliar o'-3Cc^s Learning ti^^^^^ is confusing. ^ 
S^^^^. siSS ;Uld learr. to -think 
metric." 

students should learn a core of knowledge about the 
system which will be used In measurement and 
calMLatlon. 

• ICO 
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3. Students should have actual experiences with specific 
metric units and derivations coinmonly used for - 

* metric instruments, tools, and r.evices used in their 
occupation 

* estimating, measiiring, and verifying metr-^c values 
in job tasks 

* determining metric er;aivalents and relatioriShips 
in job tasks. 

4. Students should have practice with skills to achieve 
adequate job performance. 

5. Students should be tested to assure achievement of 
performance objectives. 

A few additional suggestions also may be helpful. 

1. Take small steps to avoid discouraging students. 

2. Let first experiences be informal to make learning .the 
metric system fun. 

3. Move^through steps (e.g., length to area to volume) 
which emphasize the simplicity of the metric system. 

4. Recognise that wanting to know depends on needing 
to know. 

USING TTIESE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ' 

Teachers arc encouraged to adapt these materials to 
tlieir own classes. The Information Sheets may be presented 
by teadiers or given to students as supplemental rescurccs. 
Visuals may be used as transparency masters, duplication 
masters or bulletin board displays . lixercises c^ be used 
in independent study, small group activity, or in whole 
class activity. Tests may be used as pre- or post-tests. 
All of the materials can be extended by tlie teacher. 




This pifblioation was developed pureuant to oontraot 
No. OBC^0^?4^933S with the Bureau of Oooupational 
and Adult Eduofltiorij U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education and Welfare. However^ the opinions ex^vesr.ed 
herein do not ncoessavily refl(^ot the position or ^ \ 
policy of the U.S. Office of Education and no official 
endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education aJioul^d 

he inferred. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The student will recognize and use 
metric units, terms, and symbols. 

• Given a metric unit, state a physical 
referent. 

• Given a measurement task, select the 
/ appropriate metric unit. 

• Given a measurement, write in metric 
symbols using proper rules of notation. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING SgQUENCE 

1. Assemble metric measuring devices 
(rules, tapes, scales, thermometers, 
measuring containers) and objects to 
be measured. 

2. Present or make available Information 
Sheet No. 1; Visual Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 
and Tables 1 and 2. 

3. Have students estimate, measure, and 
record using Exercise Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

4. Test performance with Section A of 
•^Testing Metric Abilities." 
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METRIC UNITS 

In the metric system, as in our Customary system, most mcnsurcmcnts involve timciler.nth, 
area, volume, mass, and temperature. Each oi these quantities is measured in units of a deter- 
mined size. ) 

The metre (lenftth), litre (volume), and cram (mass) arc basic units used in Ih^-mcli^ syr.lem 
instead of Ihe foot, quart, and pound in the Customary system. Tliesc basic units will bo used in- 
creasinuly as industry and business changes over to the metric system. 

Table 1 gives the basic metric units, their symbols, and some useful rufercnls for five of the 
quantities. Time is not shown because it is the sa:r.e in both systems. Table 2 lists the metric 
units and symb^J&<fscd in your occupation. 

PREFIXES 

Prefixes are used with the basic units, to provide liirger and smaller units for different meas- 
urement tasks; for example, /;//ometre, ccn//nietrc, /»i///metre. Prefixes increase and decrease in 
multiples of 10. The first syllable is stressed in pronouncing the names of units with prefixes, for 
example, /^//ogram is pronounced "KILL-o-gram." Common prefixes are: 

Prefix Symbol Meaning 

kilo k 1000 (thousand) 

centi c 0.01 (hundredth) 

milli m 0.001 (thousandth) 

A kilometre is 1 000 metres; a centimetre is one-hundredth (0.01) of a metre, and a millimetre is 
one-thousandth (0.001) of a metre. 

RULES OF NOTATION • 

1. Symbols are not capitalized unless the unit is a proper name (mm not MM). 

2. Symbols are not followed by periods (m not m.). 

3. Symbols are not followed by an s for plurals (25 g not 25gs). 

4. A space separates the numerals from the unit symbols (4 I not 41). 

5. Spaces, not commas, are used to separate large numbers into groups of three digits 
(45 271 km not 45,271 km). 

'6. A zero precedes the decimal point if the number is less than one (0.52 g not .52 g\ 

Information Sheet No. 1 j^g3 



Metric Units, Symbols, and Referents 



Qiuntity 



Unfth 



Area 



Metric Unit 



millimetie 

centimetre 

metre 

kilometre 



iti metre 



Symbol 



mm 

cm 

m 

km 



cm 



UfcfuJ Referent* 



Th;r-kncri cf dime or paper 

clip wire 
Width of paper clip 
Height of door about 2 m 
12-minute walking distance 



Area of 



this 
space 



Volume and Capacity 



' iquare metre 
hectare 



millilitre 
Utre 

cubic centimetre 



m 
ha 



ml 
cm^ 



Area of card table top 
FootbnU field including 
sidelines and end tones 



Teaspoon is 5 m! 

A little more than 1 quart 

Volume of tha container 



t 



Maas 



Temperature 





cubic metre 



miUisram 

gram 

kilogram 

tonne (1000 kilograms) 



degree Celsius 




THC ctrmn fo« vocational education 



lOcmH 



m 



mg 
kg 
t 



A little more than a cubic 
yard 



Apple seed about 1 0 mg 
Nickel about 5 g 
V/ebster*s Collegiate 

Dictionary 
Volkswag en Beetle 

Water freezes nt 0 °C; 
boils at 100 **C 



lOOOcmL- 

. / 





...WATER 



kilogram 
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METRIC UNITS FOR ALTERATIONS SPECIALIST 



Quantity 


• Unit 


Symbol 


Use 


Length 


millimetre 


nun 


Design; drafting paper dimensions; button spacing; 
bolt and screw dimensions; wrench sizes." 




centimetre 


em 


Fabric width; body measurements; patterns; senm 
and dart widths; scam and inseam lengths; zippers; 
design; work table width. 


• 


metro 


■II 


Fabric, tape, webbing, piping, and thread lengtha; 
floor dimensions. 


Area 


square centimetre 


cm* 


Fabric quantities; swatch and patch sizes; spots and 
stains. 




Kjuiire metre 


m* 


Work space; storage area; fabric quantities. 


Mas* 


gram 


Z 


Shipping and mailing; purchasing by maf-* beeswax, 
notions, yam, thread, heavy sewing machine lubri* 
cant, and powdered chemicals; purch.xsing tools and 
equipment. 




kilogram 


kg 


Volume/Capacity 


miUUitre 


ml 


Water; cleaning fluids; fabric treatment solutions; 
dye solutions; sewing machine oil; fllling steam and 




litre 


1 


mangle irons. 


Temperature 


degree CcUlua 
* 




Pressing temperatures; mixing and using chemical 
solutions; relating indo w and outdoor tempfcrature 
and clothing fabrics to customer comfort. 



Table 2 
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METRIC^ELATIONSHIPS 



Length Area Volume Capncity Mass 




*• 
i 



1000 cm^_ 1 litre 
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Boiling 100°C 



Normal body temp. 37®C 
Very hot day 30*»C and above 

Corr.fortable room temp. 
20«C to 23®C 



Cool summer day 16»C to 20°C 
Freezing O^C 

Cold winter night -10®C 
and below 

Visual No. 2 
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I 
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IVSETRIC PREPIXES 8i THEIR DECIiViAL VALUES 






O y t Ti L/Ul 


1 

Decimal VaJus 


Example 


mega 


IWI 
IVI 


1 ono ooo 


1 megametre - 1 000 OOO m 


KliO 




1 OOO 


1 kilometre - 1000 m 


hecto 


n 




1 hectometre - 100 m 


deka ^ 


da 




1 dekametre - 10 . t 


base unit 


i 
1 


1 metre -1m 


deci 


d 


O 1 


1 decimetre - 0.1 m 


centi 


c 




1 centimetre - O.01 m 


milli 


m 


0.001 


1 millimetre - 0.001 m 


micro 


1^ 


0.000 001 


1 micrometre - 0.000 001 m 
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TRYING OUT METRIC UNITS 



4 



I 



To give you practice with metric units, first estimate the measure- 
ments of the items below. Write down your best guess next to the item. 
Then actually measure the item and write down your answers usir : \\\c 
correct metric symbols. The more you practice, the easier it will be. 





Estimate 


Actual 


Length 

1. Palm width 






2. Hand Jpan • 






3 Your Aieicht 






4. Length of hemline 






5. Height of thread spool 






6. Height of ironing board 






1. Index card 






8. Length of shears 






9. Diameter of thread spool 






Area 

10. Desk top 






1 1 niufirnom floor 


-N: 




12. Sheet of paper 






13. Patch pocket 






14. Spot or stain 






Volume/Capacity 

15. Small soft drink bottle 
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I'stimalc 


Actual ; 


1 fi Mpnqiirin^ cuD f metric) 






17 Millr mntjiiner 






1 fi Qmnll Hoy nr nnclfrtd* 






19 Shinninff container 






20. Coffee cup 






21. Notions bin 






92 Snrnv /steam iron 


\ 




Mass 

Zo. leXwOOOK 






za . iMiCKei 






25 Paoer clio 






26. A litre of water (net) 






27. Thimble 







Oft Yourself 


-u 




Temperature 
29. Ivoom 






30. Outside 






31. Cold tap v/atcr 






32. Hot lap water 
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SEWIN6. mTH METRICS 

It tt important to know what metric measurement to use. Show 
what measurement to use in the following situations. 



1. Length of needle 



2. Area of table 



3. Lengtli of lace stnp 



4. Thread length on full spool 



5. Length of scissors 



' 6. Mass of ball of yam or linen Ui-oad 



7. l-cngth of paiits inseam 



8. Mas3 of bolt of fabric 



9. Volume of cleaning fluid 



10. Length of fabrics 



11. Mass of heavy lubricant for sewing 
machine 



12. Diameter of a button 



13. Thickness of buttons 



14. Area of leather triiD on coat 
pockets 



15. Dimensions of a zipper 



16. Width of fabrics 



17. Teniperature range for pressing 
wool 
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IT FIGURES WITH METRICS ^ 

Usir.g a metric tape measure and working as partners, toke the body 
measurements of your partner as described in the foUovrjig measurement 
chart. Complete this chart with your own measurements. 



cncsT 

OUST 



' WAIST 



seen TO WAIST 
Cli:NT£R FRONT 



WIDTH OF BACK 



CCNTER OaCK 
NECK TO WAIST 



SHOULDER 
CHEST 



LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
WIDTH OF SLEEVE 





SKIRT LENGTH 
STREET 

9 

SIURT LENGTH 
EVENING 



MPASUREMENT CHART 


MY MEASUREMENTS 


V 1 KST ( around fullest P«rt) 




WAIST imur,} 




HJP (nbout 18 ccntlmctrci below waist or fullest part) 




NECK (aroufid-base of nccts) 




WRIST (not too tidit) 




DACK LENGTH CO WAIST (baac of neck to waistline) 




FRONT LENGTH TO WAIST (base of neck to waisUlne) 




SlIOLa.DER (neek to armholf) 




WIDTH OF HACK (annhote to armbolt, 10 ccotimctrca 
down from shouM^tfcam) 




WIDTH 07 rilLST (amiholc to armholc above buat) 




LGNCTH OF SLEEVE (top of arm to wrlit, arm ben*.) 




"width of SLEEVE (around fullest part above elbow) 




HACK SKIRT LENGTH (waUt to hen) 




FRCNT SKIRT LENGTH (waut to bem) 





Source: Adapted from Mathcmatict t » Needle Tradet, Antoinette 4. Cotieehlo and Burr D. Coe, 
Vocational Division * CuRleuUim Laboratory. AdniuiitUatiOa Dulldiof, CoUcgc of Aftrieulturc, 
NewBruuswick, NJ 0890.1, July liKiO, Pi4c 72. 
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OBJECTIVE 

The student w:ll recognize and use met- 
ric equivalents and /elationships among metric 
measurements • 

• Given a metric unit, state an equivalent 
in a Uurger or smaller metnc unit. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING SEQUEr:CE 

1. Present or make available Information 
Sheet 2 and Visuals 1 and 3. Demon- 
strate if necessary. 

2. Have students complete Exercise No. 4. 

3. Test performance with Section B of 
^ ''Testing Metric Abilities/* 
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METRIC-METRIC EQUIVALENTwS 

« 



Somc'imcs a measurement in one metric unit must be expressed in a different metric unit. 
This change of units can oe made by multiplying or dividing by some power of ten. M/.ric pre- 
fixes ;.nd their definition^ may be used to make these changes. To decide whether to muJtjpIy 
or divide, follow these rules. 

1. When changing from a larger to a smaller unit, multiply. 

2. When changing from a smaller .to a larger unit, div/df. 



PROBLEM 25 km « m 

WE KNOW 1 km » 1 000 m 

THEivEFORE 25 km = 25 x 1 000 m or 25 000 m 

PROBLEM 2 500 mm - cm 

WE KNOW 10 mm = 1cm 

THEREFORE 2 500 mm = 2500jnm £50 cm 

10 rnm 

If you are findmg equivalents between area {or volume) units, the power of ten must be 
squared (or cubed) before you multiply or divide. 

PROBLEM 2.5 - _cm* 

WE KNOW 1 m* - 10 000 cm* , 

THEREFORE 2.5 m* « 2.5 x 10 000 cm^ or 25 OpO cm 

PROBLEM 15 000 cm* = m* 

WE KNOW 10 OOO cm* «• . 1 m* 
THEREFORE 15 000 cm* . - 15 000cm! or 1.5 m* 

10 000 cm 

METRIC RELATIONSHIPS 

In the metric system there is a logical relationship among the units of volume and mas.s. 

A cube with sides 10 cm long has a volume of 1 000 cm"" (10 cm x 10 cm x 10 cn.). Tliis 
volume is defined to be one litre. Since 1 000 cm^ = 1 1 and 1 1 = 1 000 ml, we know that 
1 cm^ ■ 1 ml . 

^ 

" Information Sheet No. 2 



BY ANY OTHER NAME 



I 

to 



Wri^e each measurement below in metres, 
ex; 25 km » 25 000 m 

a) 2350 cm » e) 2.35 km » 

b) 235 cm « 0 0.235 km » 

c) 2350 mm- 6) 0.0235 ha - 

d) 235 mm* h) 0.235 ha - 

Write each measurement below in millimetres, 
ex: 250 cm = 2 500 mm 

a) 7.5 cm « . d) 0.075 m « 

b) 0.75 rm » e) 0.0075 km =• 

c) 0.075 cm = 0 0.075 km » 

Wnte each measurement below in centimetres, 
ex: 2 500 mm =• 250 cm 

a) 225.5 mm » d) 0.225 km » 

b) 0.025 m « e) 22.55 mm » 

c) 2.25 km « ; 

Wnt<; each measurement below in square centimetres, 
ex: 2.5 m^ » 2b 000 cm^ 

a) 2.5mm2» c) 0.025 m^ - 

b) 0.25 d) 25 mm^ » 

Write each measurement below in cubic centimetres, 
ex: 1 m^ » 1 000 000 cm^ 

a) 2.5 mm^ « c) 0.025 m^ - 

b) 0.25 m^ » d) 25 mm** « 

Write each measurement below in cubic millimetres, 
ex: 1 cm^ « 1 OOC mm^ 

a) 250cm^» c) 0.25 m^ = 

b) 25 cm^ > d) 0,025 m*^ = 
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Some of U^e things you use on the job may be measured in a differ- 
ent metric unit. Practice findmg metric equivalenU by completmg 
Uiese statements: 



500 cm of yam is ^ 

250 ml of water is , - * 

60 mm \\om is — - 

0.5 kg cutting shears is, , — 6 

30 cm of lace is - " 

^0 g thimble is , J^B 

500 ml of machine oil is 



mm 



I 



4 cm needle is ^ — 

1.6 m body height is ^ cm^ 

0.5 m^ of fabric is 

2 1 of water ■ 

30 cm cutting shears are 
10 m of hem tape is. 



mm 
cm 



20 mm diameter button is 

125 g of heavy sewing machine 
. lubricant is — ' ' 

8. Use your knowledge of metric. volume and mass relationships to 
complete the following statements: 

A one litre container would have a volume of cm^ and 

would hold kg of water. A 50 litre container Arculd 

hold kg of water. 

A 1 cm^ volume would hc'i ml of water which would be 

equivalent to g. A 250 ml volume of water would have a 

mass of g. 

9. Find the mass of 250 ml of sugar (or some substance other tnan 
water). 

Were the results more, less, or the same as the mass of 250 ml 
of water? Cari you explain your results? 
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OBJECTIVE 

The student will recognize and use 
instruments, tools, and devices for mea- 
surement tasks in this occupation. 

• Given metiic and Customary tools, 
instruments, or devices, differentiate 
between metric and Customary. 

• Given a measurement task, select 
and use an appropriate tool, in- 
strument or device. 

• Given a metric measurement task, 
judge the metric quantity within 20% 
and measure within 2% accuracy. 

SUGGESTED TEACHING SEQUENCE 

1. Assemble metric and Customary mea- 
suring tools and devices (rules, scales, 
^C thermometer, tapes, hem gages) and 
display in separate groups at learning 
stations* 

2. Have students examine metric tools and 
instruments for distinguishing character- 
isticf and compare them with Customary 
tools and instruments. 

3. Have students verbally describe chwac- 
teristics. 

4. Present or mak%» available Information 
Sheet No. 3. 

5. Mix metric and Customary tools or 
equipment at learning station. Give 
students Exercises 5 and 6. 
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SELECTING AND USING 

METRIC INSTRUMENTS , TOOLS AND DEVICES 

Selecting an improper measuring tool or misreading a gauge can result in failure to obtain 
fit and maintain stylo and quiJity workmanship. For example, shortening a hcmhnc 3 inches 
rather than 3 centimetres wUl result in an unsatisfactory fit. Here are oome suggestions: 

1. Find out in advance whether Customary cr metric units or equipment are needed 
for ~agi?cn task. 

2. Examine the tool or instrument before using it. 

is.. The metric system is a decimal system. Look for units marked off in whole 
numbers, tens or tenths, hundreds or hundredths. 



4. Look for metric symbols on the tapes, rules or gauges-cm, mm, m. 
5. 



Look for decimal fractions (0.25) or decimal mixed fractions (2.50) rather 
than common fracti ons (3/8) on tapes, rules and gauges. 



6. Practice selecting and using tools, instruments and devices. 
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WHIC H TOOLS FOR THE JOB? ^ 

Practice and prepare to demonstrate your ability to identify, 
select, and use metric-scaled tools and instruments for the tasks given 
below. You should be able to use the measurement tools to the appro- 
priate precision of the tool, instrument, or task. 

1. Cut thread the proper length for hemruing a garment, 

2. Measure an even hem allowance. 

3. Trim an even seam allowance to be at least 1 cm wide and 
not more than 1.5 cm. 

4. Mark an even hem to be 50 cm from the floor. 

5. Stitch a garment side scam to be 5 mm larger than it already 
is stitched. 

6. Make minor repairs to a se%ving machine. 

f* 7. Estimate the cost to a customer for repairing a bum or moth 
^- hole. 

8. Select elastic for a waistband. 

9. Select a zipper. 

10. .Measure the chest or bust of a customer. 

11. Check a shipment of plastic bagging material which was pur- 
chased by mass. 

12. Alter the sleeve length on a man's coat. 
Id. r^ess mark an even hem allowance. 

14, Measure even spaces between tucks, buttons, snaps, and pleats. 

15. Collect prepaid shipping costs for mailing a customer's suit 
after alteration. 
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^a EAsuRiNG up in 

CLOTHING ALTERATIONS 



For the tasks below, estimate the metric measurement to within 
20% of actual measurement, and verify the estimation by mea^iuring to 
within 27o of actual measurement. 





Estimate 


Verify 


1, Scam rJlowance 






2. Length of hem tape 






3. Zipper length 






4. Dart length 






^ fill J# t- m L« Ak^^ Ai 1 ^^asVkM ^ A 

5. Width oi nem allowance 






6. Sleeve length 






7. Pants inseam length 






3. Stitches per centimetre 






9. Number of machine basting stitches 
per centimetre 






10. Mass of a box of dressmaker's pins 






11, Volume ol cleaning fluid in a partly - 
filled' container 






12. Width of elastic for a waistband 






13* Chest or bust size of another person 






14. Mass of a roll of paper used in the 
trade 
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OBJECU^E 

The student will recognize and ust? 
metric and Customary units interchange- 
ably in making clothing alterations and 
ordering lupplies. 

• Given a Customary (or metric) measure- 
ment, find the metric (or Customary) 
equivalent on a conversion table. 

• Given a Customary unit, state the re- 
placement unit. 

• Given a metric (or Customary) amount, 
state the approximate Customary (or 
metric) amount. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING SEQUENCE 
1. 



2. 



Assemble packages and containers of 
materials used in this occupation. 

Present or make available Informa- 
tion Sheet No. 4 and Table 3. 

Have students find approximate metric- 
Customary equivalcnU by using Exercise 
No. 7. 

Test performance by using Section D of 
'Testing Metric Abilities/' 
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METRIC-CUSTOMARY EQUIVALENTS 

During the transition period there will be a need for finding equivalents between systems, 
a^nversion tables list calculated equivalents between the two systems. When a close equivalent 
is needed, a conversion table can be used to find it. Follow these steps: 

1. Determine which conversion table is needed. 

2. Look up the known number in the appropriate column; if not listed, find numbers 
which add to give the number. 

3. . Read the equivalent(s) from the next column; adding readings if more than one is re- 
quired. 

Table 3 gives an example of a metric-customary conversion table which you can use for 
practice in finding approximate equivalents. 



APPROXIMATE METRIC-CUSTOMARY EQUIVALKNTS 

1 metre is a little more than 1 yard. 
1.5 km is about 1 mile. 
30 cm is about 1 foot. 
25 mm is about 1 inch. 
. 1 litre is a little more than 1 quart. 
250 ml is about 1 cup. 
30 ml is about 1 fluid ounce. 
1 kilogram is a little more than 2 pounds. 
30 K is about 1 ounce. * 
] hectare is about 2*ir acres. 
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Conversion tables 



I 



ON 



MILLIMETRES ' ND CENTIMETRES TO INCHES 
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Table 3 



^AY YOU WANT IT 



You arc an alterations specialist in a department store. With the 
change to metric measurement some patterns, fabric, directions 
and notions used in clothing alterations will be avaUable only in 
metric sizes. You wiU need to be familiar with approximate 
Customary equivalents in order to select correct pattern sizes and 
quantities of supplies for proper fit, drape and style in garment 
construction. You will also need Customary equivalents to order 
Supplies in metric units. To develop your skiU, use Table 3 and 
give the approximate metrw quantity (both numbers and unit) 
for each of the following Customary quantities. 



. A AlMV III t AM ^1 fx/ 

vAiSbOniiuy v^^iuuiuiy 


Metric Quantity 


2 1/2 ft. hem tape 




3 in. hem 




1/2 in. seam allowance 








5 yds. of wool 




12 in. by 24 in. box 




4 oz. tube of heavy lubrcant 




1 pt. of sewing machine oil 




20 yd. spool of thread 




2 o2. ball of linen thread 




2 in. needle 




4 fl. oz. of spotting solution 




4 in. wide sponge 




2 nal. can of cleaning fluid 




30 in. pants inseam 





Use the conversion tables from Table 3 to convert the following: 



15 mm " 


in. 


30 in. » 


cm 


81 cm * 


in. 


24 in. » 


cm 


30 cm * 


in. 


4 in. * 


cm 


22 mm " 


in. 


^5/8 in." 


mm 
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50 cm = 
65 mm " 



m. 
in. 



1 1/8 in.^ 
1 3/4 in. ^ 



mm 
cm 



3. Complete the Requisition Form using the items listed. Convert 
the Customary quantities to metric before filling out the form. 
^ Complete all the information (Dat«. For, Job. etc.). 
Order the following alterations specialist supplies: 



1 doz. 10 in. zippers 

25 yds. of seam tape 

1 gal. cleaning fluid 

4 lbs. of dressmaker's pins 

Two 1 pt. cojis of sewing machine oil 

1/2 doz. 4 in. seam ripfters 



REQUISITION 



Date 



For 



jQ'b Date Wanted 

Deliver to^ ^ 



QTY 


UNIT 


ITEM 









Requested by 
Approved by 
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REFERENCES 

At Home with AUtric Measuring. (Kit) Buttcrick Publishing, P.O. Box 1015, 
Altoona, PA ICGOa, 1974. 1 filroHlrip (color), I ftudio ca«cttc, Tcachcr't 
Manual (28 pogc*), 2 waQ cbarU, mcosurins cup, f^cdJtx scjdc, thcnnorn?ter, 
tnciunxnnz tApo, sheet cf 48 IndiTiUufll metric adhesive UbcU for tcvrinj 
aochiiM throat pUtc^ metric equivaleacy chart, $7S>.00. 

Appealing, eaay-to*u«e, activity*based, resource kit for aecondory home* 
making and eonoumer education. Focuaoa on advantagca of the metric 
ayetem in acwing and cooking. Teochcr guide includes content for toacher* 
rtfereccea, filraslrip qucstiona, 16 pagea of reproducible activity ahccta to 
tamHiarize otudcnta with baaic metric units in consumer and homcmaking 
ai^uattona, and an anawcr ahcct. Contalna a chart for matcliing pattern 
aizco and metric body meaaurementA. 
Measuring wtth Meters, or. How to UV//j/i n Gtild Brich with a Meter Stich. 
, Metrication Institute of America, P.O. Dox 236, Northneld, IL 60093, 
1074, 23 mm.; 16 mm, sound, color; $310.00 purchase, $31.00 rental. 



Film p/csonU units for length, area, volume and masr.« relating each unit 
to many common objects. Screen overprints show correct use of metric 
symbols and ea^e of metric calculations. Relationships among metric 
measures of length, area, volume, and mass are illustrated in interesting 
and unforgettable ways. 

JL Metric Education. An Annotated Bibliography for Vocational. Technical and 
Adult education. Product Utilization, The Center for Vocational Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Columbus, OH 43210, 1974, 149 
pages; $10.00. 

Comprehensive bibliography of instructional materials, reference mate- 
rials knd resource list for secondary, paH* secondary, teacher education, 
and adult basic education, Instructiomd materials indexed by 15 occu- 
pational clusters, types of materials, and educational level. 

Metric Ediicatioih A l*o$itton Paper for Vocational, Technical and Adult 

Educntion. Product Utilization, Tlte Center for Vocational Education, 
Tlie Ohio State Univenuty, Columbus, OH 43210, 1975, 46 pagea; 
$3.00. 

Paper for teachers, curriculum developera, and adininistrators in voca- 
tional, ':*chnical and adult education. Covers issues in metric education, 
the metric system, the impact of metrication on vocational snd technical 
education, implications of metric instruction for adult basic education, 
ai«d curriculum and instructional strategies. 

Metrics *n Career Education. Lindbeck, John R., . harles A. Bennett Company, 
Inc., 809 W. Oetwcillcr Drive, Peoria, IL 01614, 1975, 103 pages, 
$3.60, paper; v2.70 quantity i^ehool purchase. 

Prcr.cnis mrtnc units and nntatinn In a weU*illu$tratcd manner. Individual 
chapters on miiri.^5; in drafting, mcta! working, v/oodworl;ins, poner ajid 
energy', graphic arU, and home pconomics. Chapters followed by several 
lear|Mj|activitics for student use. Appendix mcludcs conversion tables 




Metrics A^r //o.nc Use, Opal Maascy, Willor* Houao Publishers, P.O. Box 129, 
Stockton, OA 95201, 1974, 32 pages, paper, $2.60. 



V/orkbook for individuals. Explanation is followed by questions and 
nctivitica. IndividurJized topics include: introduction, home cooking, 
calorics, shopping, cooking utensils, appliances, sewing, fabrics and 
patte^, furniture, recipes, rules for SI units and decimal multiplea and 
submultiples, area and volume. 

SI... A Metric Workbook for Teachers of Consumer and Homemaking Education, 
Carole Bielefeld, compiler. Orange County Department of Education, P.O. 
Box 11840, SanU Ana, CA 92711, 1973, 70 pages and 36 pagea of trans- 
parency maoters, $1.50, paper. 

Workbook in easy-to-use format for instructor! in consumer uid homcmaking 
education at the secondary level. Includes; brief history of the metric sys- 
tcm, transparency prcoentation with narration on length, volume, and moas, 
lias leaming'by-doing exercises with prc-test and post-test. Contains a chart 
for matching pattern sizes to metric body mesAuremcDts. 

METRIC SUPPLIERS 

Dick Click Company, P.O. Box 1267, Galosburg, IL 61401. 

Instructional quality rules, tapes, metre sticks, cubes, height measures, 
trundle wheels, measuring cups and spoons, personal scales, gram/kiiogram 
scales, feeler and depth gages, beakers, thermometers, kits and other aids. 

Ohaus Scale Corporation, 29 Hanover Road, Florham Park, NJ 07932« 

Instructional quality and commercial precision balances and scalea, plsstic 
calipers and stackable gram cubes for beginners* 
INFORMATION SOURCES 
American National Metric Council, 1625 Massachusctl* Avenue, N.W., Washmgton, 
DC 20036. 

Charts, posters, reports and pamphleta. Metric Reporter newsletter. National 
metric coordinating council representing industry, government, education, 
professional and trade organizations. 

National Bureau of Standards,. Office of Information Activities, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington* DC 20234. 

Ftee and inexpensive metric charts and publications, also lends films and 
displays* 

/ ' 
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DOCUMENT NO. 5: ''MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: TEACHING ABOUT MINORITY WOMEN" 

1 . Characteristics of ^cument'type 

The document contains six articles that treat the topic of the dual 
barrier of sexism and racism. The purpose of this document on multicultural 
education is stated in several places. The frrst paragraph in the foreword 
states, 'This. . .series. .. treats the convergence of two pernicious social 
maladies--raci sm and sexism--anTi suggests implications for teacher education 
efforts to mitigate these ills." On page 5, the first article declares, 
"The intent of this discussion is to help teacher educators more effectively 
present information about minority women.... The first paragraph of the 
last article on page 29 summarizes, "Each of the foregoing articles gives 
consideration to the involvement of minority women in the women's movement." 

A document containing a collection of articles calls for an indicative 

r 

abstract because the document contains high density information that best 
lends itself to a brief description of each article. Ms you recall, the 
indicative abstract tells what the document discusses and how it is presented. 
It is a broad guide to the document's contents. 
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Many documents of this type go into the ERIC system. In most cases* 
the documents are well-structured and need not be read in their entirety - 
Documents of this type usually focus on a particular topic or aspects of a 
topic, and normally include a Foreword or Preface, a Table of Contents 
listing title and autlior, an Introduction or introductory article, the 
articles themselves, a concluding article, and a Bibliography. This par- 
ticular document includes all of the above except a Bibliography. 

2 . What a practiced eye will look for in a multiple-authored document 

Before you begir)^wri ting your abstract, quickly scan the entire 
document. Be alert to the possibility of one part, usually either an 
introductory or concluding section, which summarizes the important 
ideas of the document, thereby saving the time that it would take to 
read the entire document. Pay special attention to the Table of 
Contents which can provide a framework for the abstract. 

* 

Since the document is so wel 1-structured, the entire document need 
no: be read. First, the abstractor should examine the Foreword and Table 
of Contents, which provide information on the scope, purpose, format, and 
subject matter of the document. Second, the abstractor ma9 briefly scan 
the introductory article, and examine very quickly the other four articles, 
perhaps reading only introductory topic sentences of the paragraphs. The 
concluding article should be scanned. By scanning very briefly the Fore- 
word, the Table of Contents, Introduction, and Conclusion, the abstractor 

1.95 
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can identify the section which may summarize the document, thereby 
eliminating the need to read it in its entirely. For example, after 
scanning this particular document, it will be noted that the first 
paragraph in the concluding arLicle on page 29 summarizes each 
article very nicely. 

You may now remove the document on multicultural education 
located at the end of this analysis and begin to abstract and index it. 
After you have finished, return to and read the remaining sections. 

3. Parts of the document on which the abst ract should be based 

The Foreword (page k) describes the scope/purpose of the document 
and provides information reeded for a good topic sentence: "The monograph 
treats the convergence of racism and sexism and suggests implications 
for teacher education efforts.** 

The major part of the indicative abstract for this document can be 
based on tKc Table of Contents, the introductory article, or the 
concluding article. Actually, this type of document lends itself to 
alternatives in abstracting style among which the abstractor may choose, 
basing his abstract on any of the three sections above. Such alternatives 
are more fully discussed in the fifth part of this analysis, "Discussion 
of stylistic alternatives." 

An efficient way to write an abstract is to base it on the Table of 
Contents which serves as the framework, with details coming from the text 
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of the document. "The six articles are: (l) 'MinorTty Women and the Women's 
Movement' by Ann M. Schlitt; (2) 'American Indian Women' uy Kathleen A. 
Hunter; (3) 

Another way to write your indicative abstract is to base it on the 
introductory article which describes the other five articlei,. The. last two 
paragraphs on page 6 provide a synthesis of the document, "The monograph 
contains succinct observations about Chicana, Native American, Black 
American . . . ." 

The abstract could also be based on the concluding section which cap- 
tures the thrust of the entire document. On page 29, a succinct summary is 
pr->vided. , 

Each of the foregoing articles gives consideration to the involve- 
ment of minority women in the women's movement. The individual 
authors speak to the unique relationship that exists between their 
respective ethnic/cultural groups and the focus of the current 
struggle against sexism. In "Minority Women and the Women's 

Movement," Ann Schlitt states In "Understanding the Chicana," 

Isabel Salas suggests, .... 

Because of the need to weight the abstract according to the emphases 
in the document, it is important not to base an encire abstract on any one 
section. The sample abstract below clearly shows on which parts of the 
docunfent the abstractor chose to base the abstract. 
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The monograph treats the convergence of racism and 
sexism and suggests implications for teacher education 
efforts to alleviate these ills. 

The six articles give succinct observations about 
Chlcana, Native American, Black American, and 
Japanese American women from the perspective of 
each writer. Each has a unique message shaped in 
part by her ethnicity and culture., 

The articles discuss: minority women and the 
Women's Movement; the American Indian woman as 
the communal woman, the gentle woman, and the 
whole woman; Indian Parent Councils; the Chicana 
from the Anglo view and the Chicana's view; the 
Women's Movement as seen by Chic-^inas; a unified 
movement by Black American women; and a perspective 
on liberation by Japanese American women. 

A final section considers the viewpoints presented 
and explores considerations for teacher education 
as they relate to the needs of minority women. 
General guidelines are suggested to assist in 
establishing and developing teacher education 
programs that reflect multicultural approaches and 
content. 



Based on 
Forewo rd 



Based on 

I ntroduct ion , 

page 6, 

3rd paragraph 



I nfornr.at i on 
taken from 
Table of 
Contents 



I ntroduct ion 
page 6, last 
paragraph 



^- Essential features of the content of the abstract 

The following elements should be included in the abstract: 

a. A statement of subject and scope (which may be a topic sentence): 

The monograph treats the convergence of racism and 
sexism and suggests implications for teacher education 
efforts to alleviate these ills. 

« 

b. Prose Table of Contents: 

Tne articles discuss: minority wanen and the 
Women's Movement; the American Indian woman.... 

The topic senteji ces of the sample abstrscts describe the scope, purpose, 

and content of the document in one concise statement. The major emphasis of ^ 

the three abstracts focus 3S on the content and meaning of each of the six 

articles, as it should when the content is weighted In the same proportion 
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as the document. Because the final article presents a succinct sumtTiarizi ng 
approach to multicultural teacher education programs emphasizing a 
perspective of all minority groups* viewpoints, more emphasis is put upbn 
tt than the other articles. It is described more thoroughly in all three 
of the abstracts. 

Sample Abstract ^1 

The monograph treats the convergence of racism and sexism and 
suggests implications for teacher education efforts to alleviate 
-these ills. The six articles give succinct o>Dservat ions about 
Chicana, Native American, Black American, and Japanese American 
women from the perspective of each writer. Fach has a unique 
message shaped in part by her ethnicity and culture. Tf>e arti- 
cles discuss minority women and the Women's Movement; the Amer^ 
ican Indian woman as the communal woman, the gentle woman, and 
the whole woman; Indian Parent Councils; the Chicana from the 
Anglo view and the Chicana's view; the Women's Movement as seen 
by Chicanas; a unified movement by Black American women; and a 
perspective on liberation by Japanese American women. A final 
section considers the viewpoints presented and explores consid- 
erations for teacher education as they relate to the needs of 
minority women. General guidelines are suggested to assist in 
establishing and developing teacher education programs that 
reflect multicultural approaches and^content. 

Sample Abstract #2 

Suggesting that the victimization of minor! ty women by racism 
and sexism can be alleviated by providing prospective teachers 
with a multicultural perspedtive» the document offers six arti- 
cles dealing with minority women. The articles explore ethnic 
differences and similarities among American Indian, Black Amer- 
ican, Japanese American, and Chicana women and suggests ways in 
which teacher educators can develop and implement multicultural 
programs. Multicultural education is interpreted as education 
that will prepare individuals to recognize, understand, and 
app/eci ate- the culturally diverse nature of the United States. 
The first article stresses the need to study feminism and 
women's liberation from a multicultural perspective The second- 
article discusses varieties of experience of American Indian 
women due to tribal custom, geographic location, and role per- 
ception. The third article examines the Anglo view and the 
ChJcana view of the Mexican American woman. The fourth article 
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identifies strengths of Black women, including strong kinship 
bonds, strong work and achievement orientation, and adaptability 
to changing family roles. The fifth article presents perspectives 
on liberation of Japanese American women, drawn from recent 
literature. The final article presents an overview of comments 
In preceding articles and offers guidelines for multicultural 
teacher education programs. 

Sample Abstract #3 

Emp^hasizinq the importance of mi/l t i cul tura I approaches to teacher 
education, the six articles in this monograph describe the dual 
impact o. sexism and racism upon minority women. **Minority Women 
and the Women's Movement" (by Ann M. Schlitt) emphasizes the need 
for all women to develop positive self-images which allow for 
cultural diversity/expression. "American ^ndian Women" (by Kath- 
leen A. Hunter) describes the diversity dmong women in the Amer- 
ican Indian community and discusses the role of Indian Parent 
Councils and teacher education in confronting racism and sexism. 
"Understanding the Chicana" (by Isabel Salas) discusses the Anglo 
view, the Chicana's self-view, the impact of the women's movement, 
and the importance of multicultural teacher education. "To Know 
Black Women" (by Gwendolyn C. Baker) emphasizes unity within 
all minority movements and the importance of education for diver- 
sity. "Japanese-American Women: A Perspective on Liberation" 
(by Linda J. Murakishi) describes the necessity for liberation 
of both Japanese men and women, the need for self-acceptance, and 
the importance of teacher education. "New D^rections for Ensuring 
Equality" (by Gwendolyn C. Baker) presents guidelines for teacher 
education programs which include: acknowledgment of, recognition 
of, and exposure to ethnic and cultural diversity; preservice and 
inservice teacher training regarding positive cultural variants; 
focus upon ethnic/cultural groups within the U.S.; and training 
for 'the development of instructional techniques, strategies, and 
materials support i ng mul t icul tural concepts. 



5. Discussion of stylistic alternatives 

In writing an indicative abstract, the abstractor needs to make some 
judgment about what stylistic approach to use. The abstractor may take: 
(a) a broad view of the document and describe the contents generally; (b) a 
narrow view, providing a skeletal framework, listing such things as titles 
and authors; or (c) a balance of the broad and narrow, identifying and 
describing each article. 
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Sample #1 takes a broader^view. Rather than identifying and listing 
titles and authors^ the abstractor briefly describes the content of the 
articles. This can allow for a more concise abstract that includes all 
of the esseo.tial information. When titles do not reflect the content and 
meaning of the articles, the titles should not be listed. (Not the case in 
this document, however, because the titles reflect content.) In addition, 
lists of titles are sometimes awkward to read. 

Sample abstract /2 is a balance between the broad and narrow abstract; 
it identifies and describes each paper, introducing each article with the 
phrase. . .'The [first] article....** 

Sample abstract #3 illustrates a more narrow approach, although it is 
not completely narrow. The six articles are listed by title and author, 
and a brief description of each article is included. This kind of style is 
effective when pr^inent authors need to be pointed out, for example, arti- 
cles by authors such as Piaget. 

A very narrow approach, by comparison, would include only a skeletal 
framework. A good part of the abstract would contain information taken from 
the Table of Contents and would list tables and authors with very little or 
no description of content. This kind of approach is effective when the 
titles reflect the content and when there are many articles that need to be 
listed. 

Sentence Structure 

In the three sample abstracts, the abstractors vary the length of 
their complete sentences, thereby eliminating monotony. This is especially 



true \ii sample abstract #1. The second sample abstract is somewhat nx)noto- 
nous in repeti t iously describing the six articles... "The first article..."; * 
"The second article...." The third sample abstract begins sentences with 
the article titles which effectively delineates tNe contents. 

Voi ce/Tense/Vocabul ary 

The voice ujsed in all three sample abstracts is active, e.g., "The monograph 
treats," "The articles explore." Although it is permissible to use the passive 
voice in an indicative abstract, the active voice is more forceful and interesting 
to read. Passive voice is often wordy, unclear, and dull. Sometimes, however, 
meaning demands the use of the passive voice. 

The use of present tense, used In all of the sample abstracts. Is pre- 
ferred for an Indicative abstract. 

Key words from the document are incorporated into the abstract: 

*Vacism and sexism," "Chicana," "'Native American," "Women's Movement," 
"feminism," "minority women. Some of these terms are not descriptors 

themselves but are synonymous to descriptors in the systerri. Using these key 

words Is very helpful to someone who is doing a text search. 

6. Indexable Concepts 

Teachers 

nEACHER EDliCATION Is the most specific descriptor and should be 
used; the document suggests ways Ih which teacher education can help 
alleviate racism and sexism. 
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Women y 

The Thesaurus directs the indexer to use FEMINISM for "Womens Liberation" 
and "Uomens Rights." Because tt e articles ?n this publication focus on 
these concepts, FEMINISM should be a major descriptor. The articles also 
discuss the roles and cultural v<^es of minorit> group women, and FEMALES 
should be a minor descriptor. 

Minorities and Culture 

Four descriptors identifying the minority groups which the abstractor 
could use to index the document are precoord ! nated : AMERICAN INDIAN CULTURE, 
JAPANESE AMERICAN CULTURE, HISPANIC AMERICAN CULTURE, and BLACK CULTURE. 
The introduction in the I98O published edition of the Thesaurus states that 
"Precoordinated (i.e., multiple-word) descriptors are used whenever possible, 
rather than two or more descriptors representing their component concepts." 
Thus, for example, the precoordinated descriptor AMERICAN INDIAN CULTURE 
should be used rather than AMERICAN INDIANS and CULTURE. The precoordinated 
minority terms with "culture" are also the most specific. Since identifying 
these four specific minority group descriptors as majors would mean eliminating 
some other major descriptors nee'ded to identify the document, the broader 
descriptor ^MINORITY GROUPS is used as a major. The specific minority group 
descriptors which are precoordinated with "culture" are then listed 
as minors. H 

Note, however, that the Thesaurus says "'Mexican American Culture', use 
HISPANIC AMERICAN CULTURE and MEXICAN AMERICANS." Therefore, MEXICAN 
AMERICANS must be Included in the indexing to reflect the specificity level 
of this document. 
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The document focuses on tl^e concept of multicultural education. 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION is a descriptor and should be used as a major since 

it is the most icific descriptor. The document explores cultural 

differences and similarities among the minority groups, therefore CULTURAL 

f 

BACKGROUND and CULTURAL DIFFERENCES are minor descriptors. Also, since the 
essays are Intended to help others recognize and understand mjnority women, 
CULTURAL AWARENESS is used as a minor des:riptor. 



Racism/Sexi sm 

The document offers guidelines for teachers who want to eliminate 
racism and sexism. RACISM is an invalid descrl ptor; SEXISM Is not a 
descriptor. The two parallel terms chosen are RACIAL 3IAS and SEX ulAS. 
These were made minor descriptors. 

I dent i f i er: Chicanas 

CHICANAS reflects the language used in thfe document. It is an identifier 
which is listed in the Identifier Authority List . 

Mandatory Educational Level 

This document Is directed primarily toward teacher educators to help them 
'•more effectively present Information about minority women." Therefore, 
Indexers should assume t!iat the proper mandatory leveling descriptor Is 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Pub Type Code 

The document Is a collection of articles, and the appropriate Pub Type 
code Is 120. 
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FOREWORD 



This eighth in the series of Special Current Issues 
Publications (SCIPs) treats the convergence of two pernicious 
social maladies*-- racism and sexism*-- and suggests implications 
for teacher education efforts to mitigate these ills. The 
minority womem is victimized because of both her sex and her 
ethnicity. Often, indeed, she is fprced to come to grips with 
internal conflicts generated when she accepts an active part 
in the two liberation movements; whereas feminists strive 
toward goals articulated by Anglo leaders, cultxural distinc- 
tions may very well dictate other priorities for minority 
women. 

The authors of this monograph view both of these social 
struggles from the unique perspectives of their individual 
ethnic contexts. Clearly , racism and sexism are seen as dual 
barriers to be overcome by the concerted energies of both men 
and women of all ethnic groups. To tiiat end, teachet educa- 
tion programs must incorporate strategies to instill sensi- 
tivities—and practical techniques— for effecting social 
change. 

The authors are well qualified to speak to these concem<« 

Gwendolyn €• Baker, Associate Professor of Education, 
Director of Affirmative Action Programs, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 

Kathleen H. Hunter, Program Analyst for American Indian 
Education, Michigan Department of Education, Lansing 

Linda J. Murakiahi, a student at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, and a staff member of the university's Affir- 
mative Action Programs 

Jsabel Sales t Assistant Professor, Chicano-Boricua 
Studies, Wayne State University, Detroit:, Michigan 

Ann M. Schlitt, Program Associate for Women's Concerns/ 
Affirmative Action Programs, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

The Clearinghouse is grateful to these ai^thors for their 
contributions to this publication. Reader reactions or sug- 
gestions are welcome. 

Karl Massanari 
Director, ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Teacher Education 
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MINORITY VWEH AND THE WOMEN's MOVEMENT 



ANN M. SCHLITT 



The Intent of this discussion is to help teacher educa- 
tors more effectively present information about minority 
women, primfiurily to non-minority students. A teacher educa- 
tion program that incorporates a multiculturail component/ or 
has an integrated approach, is necesscury to make education 
relevant to all people in a culturally diverse society. 

Multicultural education, as viewed, by the writers, is 
education that will prepeure individuals to recognize, under- 
stand, and appreciate the culturally diverse nature of this 
country • From our perspective, a multicultural approach 
differs from a multiethnic one. Multiethnic education 
focuses primarily on content unique to specific ethnic 
groups. Multicultural education is more inclusive, in that 
its broad interpretation of "cultural group" allows for the 
study of all groups in the United states. It is an encom- 
passing appro2K;h to education based on the notion that 
group-related issues and problems can best be understood 
when the ethni'C components and experiences are considered 
•within the framework of the larger cultural groupr 

More specifically, women comprise a cultural group; 
therefore, a study of the women's movement falls under the 
domain of multicultural education and multicultural teacher 
education. Because the study of women is appropriate from 
the multicultural perspective, it becomes important to 
expJLore the differences and similarities based on ethnicity 
that exist among women. It is also imperative to note that 
there is as much diversity within an ethnic group as there 
is between groups. 

A distinctive feature of U.3. history has been the 
parallel between racism and sexism, both acting to relegate 
minorities and women to a secondary status in our society. 
The minority woman is caught, in a double bind: she is the 
victim of both racist and sexist behaviors. A woman's 
response to the struggle against racism and sexism may be 
shaped in part by her ethnicity. Issues such as political 
participation, elimination of discrimination, equal pay for 
equal work, reproductive choice, child care, equal educa- 
tional opportunities, media images, and economic opportun- 
ities take on different levels of priority. For instemce, 
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Chicana activist Consuelo Nieto sees support from many 
Chicanas as the women's movement relates to equity in pay 
and job opportunities. "Yet for some, particularly the non- 
activists f the closer the movement comes to their personal 
lives, the more difficult it becomes to te«u: themselves away 
from the kinds of roles they have filled.**^ 

Some women see the struggle for racial equality as 
their primary concern. Many Native American women believe 
their total efforts must be directed toward improving the 
status of Indians as a people. Minerva White, a Seneca, 
said, "We have had women's liberation for five thousand 
years . . . and so that is not an issue for us.''^ Other 
women view the movement for equal opportunity axid the right 
of self-determination as compatible goals for all women. 

The study of feminism or women's liberation can be 
meaningful only if it is multicultxif'al. It must recognize 
the need for positive image's and self -concepts for all women 
and allow for the escpression and appreciation of the diverse 
cultures that make up our society. 

This monograph contains succinct observations about 
Chicana, Native Americar, black Aiuerican, and Japanese- 
American women from the perspective of each %n:iter. Bach 
has a unique message shaped in part by her ethnicity and 
culture. Iii5>lication8 for tfeacher education are provided at 
the end of each discussion. 

The final section considers the viewpoints presented 
and explores considerations for teacher education as they 
relate to the needs of minority %foaen. General guidelines 
are suggested to assist in the establishment and development 
of teacher education programs that reflect multicultural 
approaches and content. 



1 Consuelo Nieto. "The Chicana and the Women's Rights Move- 
ment." Civil Rights Digest 6 (3) « 36-42i Spring 1974. 

2 Quoted by Alice Sargent, in an unpublished paper, "Sex 
Role Issues for Minority Wqmen." 
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AMERICAN INDIAN WOMEN 



KATHIiEEK A. HUNTER 

There is no American Indian woman. There are Sioux 
woiften or, more specifically, Oglala Sioux women • There are 
Pueblo women or, more specifically, isleta Pueblo women. And 
so on. Because identification with one*s tribe is the funda- 
mental awareness for American Indian people, self-concept is 
intimately associated with tribal concept. For Indian women 
this means their role expectations are modified by the tribal 
perception of a woman's role. 

Vine Deloria, Jr., a Standing Rock- Sioux lawyer, has 
explored the essential relationship of place to tribal reli- 
gions and communities. In the book, God Is Red , he argues 
that the basic determiner and strength of a comr-unit^, and its 
religion is the space in which it has come into existence — 
not the time of its events. "American Indians hold their 
lands~places~as having the highest possible meaning, and 
all their statements are made with this reference point iji 
nind.-3 Therefore, tribal life will be realized differently 
in different environments. We should assume that tribal role 
eructations of women will adapt as well. The large western 
reservations, the isolated rural settlements, and the urban 
centers will each nurture a value system and body of customs 
appropriate to that place. 

In some Instances, sex differentiation within a tribe is 
clear and controlled by law and custom. Many tribes, such as 
the Iroquois, Pueblo, and Cherokee, are matrilineal societies. 
The customs and traditions which facilitate and protect 
matrilineal orgamizations will reflect the unique cultural 
values and experiences of the tribe. While matrilineal 
societies provide us with a dramatic example of differing 
role expectations for Indian women, within each tribe there 
are sex role designations which are subtle and exclusive. 
For example, Indian grandmothers enjoy a respect and affec- 
tion unique to their role. 

Contemporary American Indian experience dictates a 
complex coexistence of protection for ancient tribal values 
and customs and utilisation of necessary techno],ogical 
innovations. An Indian woman, trying to hold on to tribal 



3 Vine Deloria, Jr.. God Is Red . New York: Dell Publishing 
Co., 1975. p. 75. 
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life, must realize her meaning and significance within this 
stressful context. As we risk some generalizations about 
those wcftien and their life styles, we are not suggesting' 
absol^Twes* What are presented are points of reference and a 
wa> of comparing the role expectations X)f some Indian won\en 
with non-*Indian women* 



TH& COMMUNAL WOMAN 

Individual achievement, personal rights, and control 
over one's own body are values of the wcMnen*s rights loove- 
ment. The New Womw's individualism is paurtly modeled on 
American male independence axid capitalistic ecoriomics; it is 
also a response to the unhappy repressive nature of women's 
comrnvmal experiences. Placing wc»nen into groups has had more 
to do with control of property tham a positive sanction of 
womanly responsibility and power. The ''coming together of 
women" is a feeurful £uid anxiety-*producing event for American 
mon,^ who see such gatherings as threatening their exclusive 
control and ownership of women. / 

Communal identity and individual identity are almost 
inseparable for Indian women who value their culture. In 
God Is Red , Deloria expl<^ins that the tribal cOTimunity is a 
living presence as much as the individual. Neither the 
person nor the community is diminished by the other, but 
rather each is realized and enriched through the other. This 
relationship should not be seen as repressive of personality; 
the person, seeking a way of living in the world, is honored 
and respected. The worth of the community is to support the 
vision of self and to provide a ccmtext in which the |>erson 
can {Actualize identity. 

The conflict betitreen individualism and communalism will 
create a hardship for the tribal woman. She may not respond 
to the same motivational forces^ as the non-* Indian woman. In 
fact, she may even find^ herself having to cope with guilt and 
alienation should she attempt to pursue an individualistic 
approach to her life. ^ 



THE GENTLE WOMAN 

Power and strength have different significance for 
Indian women than for non-*Indian women. For a collection of 
unpublisbed poems. Dr. Robert K. Thomas, Cherokee scholar. 
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has written a poem entitled, ''where Have All the Tender Ydung 
Women Gone?"4 Thomas explores the loss of gentleness vgjiich 
has accompanied the exposure and activism of modern women. 
The quality of tenderness which Thomas perceives is not 
weakness, but rather a gentle free yielding of a powerful 
Earth. Earth is tl\e essential nurturing core of life: it is 
strong and independent, and moves by principles which must 
not be violated. It; can be fierce in its protectivism and 
awful in its retribution. ^ For a reality this powerful to 
raise up life as delicate as sweet grass, as com, as laurel, 
is truly an act of gentleness. In like manner, a tribal' 
woman can be a gentlewoman, not out of weakness or as* a 
gestxire of submission, but as a statement of recognized 
strength and essential value. 

Thus strength and power are not qualities which need to 
be wrestled away f^om unguarded men, but rather are intrinsic 
to' the nature and role expectations of Indian women. When 
these women meet to discuss women's rights, it is assumed 
that they do have rights. The concern is how to exercise 
their responsibilities of leadership in keeping with their 
cultural values while developing and maintaining m2ucimum 
effectiveness in a non-Indian society. Within the communal 
ecology it is essential that each member discover his or her 
power, and that this power be understood and used to sustain 
the life of all. 



THE WHOLE WOMAN 

Women's magazines devote their pages to helping the New 
Woman to be and to stay organized. Like the magazine itself, 
a woman is seen as a series of Departments: The Professional 
W<»nan, "The Beautiful Woman, The Sexual Woman, The Healthy 
Woman^ The Maternal Woman # and so on. Womanhood is not a ^ 
role in itself, but a composite of roles. Magazine articles 
suggest that a woman should have two goals: (a) to know and 
perform each of these roles with perfection, and (b) to keep 
the roles discrete and unconfused. There are appropriate 
clothing, makeup, hairdos, and perfumes to go with each role 
to help keep them straight. 

Now and then the magazines will rescue their readers 
with a consoling article on the difficulty of managing all of 



4 By permission of the author. Dr. Robert K. Thomas, Wayne 
State University. 
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this* Tips are provided on how to get it all together: mix- 
and«match clothes that will get you through the whole day, 
casseroles for the working wife, isometrics for the profes- 
sional woman. This is a Ijt like a good American garden with 
its fields of beans and f ields of com carefully planted side 
by side, draining the so^.l's nutrients. Again, the Earth 
provides the appropriate metaphor for the impossible situa- 
tion in which American women find themselves. They have 
become an economic commodijby valued in terms of productivity. 
Wher they are finally depleted, what parts of themselves will 
end in **3oil banks** for regeneration? 

American Indian people see the« person as they see the 
Earth: a single interrelating system which must be under- 
stood as a w^ole-*-a circle. Like the sun, the moon, the 
seasons, and the dir'ections, all things return to their 
beginning point, creating the whole. For the tribal iroman, 
each of her experienc 3 has value because it coatributss to 
her sense of wholeness; she does not wish to fracture her 
life into exclusive components. To each event she carries 
all that she is as a result of past events. Her choices may 
differ from those of non-Indian women. Perhaps it will not 
be iiqportant to her to be able to do all things at once. Her 
goal may not be to say, "Look at all I have been able to do" ; 
this is an economic concept. Her goal may be instead to say, 
*'I want to interact with what I am doing now so that I may 
become a more total person**; this is a humanistic concept. 



INDIAN PARENT COUIICILS 

r' 

Nhen we examine the actual situation of Indian %iomen# it 
is obvious that the ancient valuer are struggling for sur- 
vival. Like all American Indians, the wotaen are frequently 
isolated from each other— alone in non- Indian coramnities , 
alone in school, alone in the classroom, alone ui ^e job. 
Little tribal support sustains them and protectu th^4CMi 
acculturation* KMsmbeirlnf ideals of tribal ooheslveness* 
community support » personal Vision* and womanly gentleness, 
the Indian woman confronts a reality of shattering pluralism, 
isolation f private despair # and aggressive survival strate- 
gies. She is often unseen; therefore # there are no expec- 
tations for her. 

Dospite the multitude of handicaps* events indicate the 
old values will survive. There is a growing renewal of 
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trdlbal awarenesa and a creatl/e adaptation of institutional 
structvures to implement Indian self-determination. 

One of the most hopeful movements in contemporary Indiem 
affairs is the establishment of Indian Parent Councils within 
local school districts. In order to receive federal assis- 
tance under the Indian Education Act (ESEA Title IV, Part A, 
U.S. Office of Indian Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare), school districts must work cooperatively 
with an Indian Parent Council in the development, implem^ - 
tation, and evaluation of an Indian education program. These 
councils are not advisory committees, but policy-making 
bodies which share responsibility with the schools in all 
aspects of the program. 

This innovative self-determination legislation provides 
legitimacy and status to Indian women in social action roles. 
Along with husbands, children, and grandparents, they are 
taking on leadership responsibilities within their communi- 
ties. The sense of isolation is decreasing. An Indian wcmian 
may €ravel ten or twenty miles with her family for the 
monthly Parent Council meeting. At a given meeting, she 
might help the other Council mentbers with a potluck supper, 
listen to a presentation on Indian Rural Health from the 
state coordinator, and help her mother teach the children 
beadcraft. She might vote with other members on whether to 
take their children to the statewide Indian Student Career 
Day, or whether to renew the teaching contract of t'Ae Indian 
cultural history teacher. 

councils are becoming the impetus for a renewed 
tribalism in which women of all ages are playina significant 
roles. Equally important, however, school district personnel 
are gaining a changed image of Indian women, with whom they 
will need to contend. These women are strong willed, and 
determined never agair to relinquish their right to st^stain 
and protect the values of their people. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Educators seeking to enrich the^^chool curriculum and 
prepare sensitive teaching personnel would do well to begin 
their efforts right at home in cooperation with regional 
Parent Councils and Indian Centers. In the design of a 
teacher education program responsive to the American Indian 




cultural values and patterns for women » at least four prin- 
ciples should guide decisions: 

1« Educators must become sensitive to fundamental 

tribal characteristics which result from cultural 
values and historical experiences. 

2. Teacher educators must prepare teachers planning to 
work with Indian female students to structure 
school activities which will support rather than 
violate community loyaltie^ and collective 
activity. 5 

3. School personnel need to recognize that aggres- 
siveness and assertiveness are not the only 
measures of strength, determination, or ability and 

« that the quiet manner of an Indian female student 

possibly reflects its own courage and capacity. 

4. Young mdian women have the awareness to teach the 
teachers that the quality of human experience and 
activity has greater total value than the more 
easily measured tasks usually presented students. ^ 



5 This author has spoken with several school administrators 
who are concerned about school failure of Indian female stu- 
dents. While sports programs may hold young Indian men, 
there are no adequate communal experiences to hold Indian 
women in school. 

6 An excellent discussion on this subject appears Int **USOE 
Task Force Report on Native American Instructional Strate- 
gies," Instructional Strategies in Schools with High Concen- 
trations of Low-Income Pupils ♦ Washington, D.C.t U.S. 
Office of Education r Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1976. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHICANA 



Isabel Salas 



Now that multicultural education is finally gaining wide 
attention in the United States, social scientists and educa- 
tors are atteinpting to \inderstand the values and cultural 
characteristics of minority groups. Some of that attention 
has focused on minority women. In the case of Mexican* 
American women, or Chicanas as we prefer to call ourselves, 
there are two distinct views: one is the Anglo view, which 
is scientific; the^ other is the Chicana view, which is 
humanistic . 



THE ANGLO VIEW 

Widely publicized generalizations of Chicanas stop short 
of an acc\irate and full description for two reasons. First, 
analysis of research findings has been from a predominantly 
Anglo point of reference. ^ Second, behavioral responses 
stemming from cultural stipulations are misunderstood. As a 
result, Chicanas are stereotyped as passive, resigned, and 
submissive womrni. Most maligned is the Chicano value system 
which is consider^ to be the cause of such behavior. No 
doubt a group's value system determines, among other things, 
it$ behavioral patterns. Distortions, however, are inevi- 
table when polar sets of values are superimposed. Catholic 
coltlectivism, cooperation, and mutual dependence, values 
highly esteemed by Chicanas, cannot be properly interpreted 
using a frame of reference based or. Protestemt individualism, 
comjpetition, and independence.^ 

Chicanas reject these stereotypes. As members of the 
group in question, we need only observe how our grandmothers, 
our mothers, and the women in our communities actually behave 
in their daily lives. Passivity, stibmissiveness, and resig- 

7 Octavio Romano. "The Anthropology and Sociology of the. 
Mjsxican American. In: 0. Romano, ed. Voices . Berkeley, 
calif. t Quinto Sol Press, June 1971. 

8 Manuel Ramires and Alfredo Castaneda. Cultural Democracy, 
Bicoqnitive Development, and Education . New York: Academic 
press, 1974. 




nation are not the outstanding characteristics we remember. 
Strength r determination, and endurance are more accurate des* 
criptors.^ Admittedly r the Chicano culture imposes secondary 
status on women. Early female socialization instills passive- 
submissive behavior. Rural isolation maximized it in the 
pastr but urbanization has reduced it drastically. Urban 
Chicane behavior is a mixture of cultural traditions and imer* 
ican adaptations. It isr more and more^ a melding of two 
cultures. 

Distortions persist because distinct types of behavior 
are not recognized by outsiders. Just as the Spanish language 
contains a formal and a familiar manner of speaking » so does 
the Chicano culture prescribe formal and informal behavior. 
Speaking to people in formal situations » such as workr church # 
school » or busin^'iSSr requires the use of "usted** (you). The 
familiar, pjconouii ''tu" (you) is used with family and friends 
sharing the same social status. Formal behavior for formal 
or^asions is prefer iptive public behavior. Informal behavior 
is actual daily behavior. Cultural norms reinforce formal 
behavior » how group members ought to behave. Chicanes may be 
vocal and assertive with their husbands at home, but in 
public they behave as they should. 

Contrast the public behavior of the Chicane and the 
Anglo %KNaan. It is not uncommon to hear an Anglo woman tell 
her husband to "shut up" in public. Chicanes wait for a 
private moment to do bo, and undoubtedly choose other words. 
Anglos Interpret this type of response as submlssivei Chicanes 
see it as proper formal behavior in a public situation. 
Actual daily behavior, on the other hand, is shaped by the 
needs of the family. "La familia" is the most Important 
institution. The woman is the heart of the family. Familial 
responsibilit^ies ac<ielerate the Chicane's departure from 
passive-submissive behavior. 



. A SELF VIEW 

The evolution of Chicane characteristics can be divided 
into three stages t the Passive*8ubmissive, the Becoming 
Independent, and the Independent! 

9 Isabella Havar. "Za Mexicanai An Image of Strength. 
Regeneraci& (Los Angeles, Calif.) 2 (4) t Special Issue 
on Chicanes, 1975. 
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Kb daughter, and later as young wife, the Chicana does 
pass through a passive-submissive stage. From childhv,od the 
female child is taught to be obedient, respectful, indus*- 
trious, virtuous, and religious. The expectation is that she 
will integrate these values emd adhere to them throughout 
life. The very same values, except for virtue, are taught to 
the Chicano son. In adolescence, the daughter is protected, 
sheltered, and confined. Unlike the Anglo family, the Chicano 
family does not equalize social privileges as the son and 
daughter grow older. Marriage promises more of the same; 
restrictive authority is transferred from the parents to the 
husband. 

Major responsibilities related to managing the home and 
educating the children are assumed in the second stage. The 
Chicana must break out of the passive-^submissive mold. Rural 
residence affords few opportunities to do so, but in the city 
each outing exposes her to the outside world. Each experience 
provides contact with other people and other women, each is a 
learning situation. These familial responsibilities transform 
the Chicana into a very strong %^oman. Passivity becomes 
activity.. Moreover, each achievement increases her self* 
confidence and intensifies her quest for independence. Out- 
wardly, the Chicano husband remains the dominant figure; 
privately, he is surrendering familial authority to his wife. 
Contrary to popular belief, most Chicanes do not settle into 
a life of continued male domination. A great amount of inde- 
pendence is needed and gained by the second stage. And male 
domination is being challenged further by the growing number 
of Chicanes entering th6 job market* 

By stage three, Chicamas are the recipients of special 
treatment from both male and female members of their families 
and their group. The grandmother's wisdom is sought and 
respected. She is revered and loved for her perfomumce as 
nurturing mother and enduring, loyal wife. And she may be as 
independent as she wishes to be. 

If Chicanes are all seen as passive and submissive it is 
because, regardless of their age or status, they continue to 
behave publicly according to the norms of their culture. 



THE WOMEN'S MOVEMEtrP 

" The basic conflict between Chicanas and the women's 
liberation movement iies in attitudinal differences toward 
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sexisn. The women's movement Insists that women, regardless 
of cultural affiliations, have the same problems and will 
respond in the same manner .10 Sexism is the major concern 
of the women's movement. It is of great concern to minority 
women as well, but their responses differ* 

Chicanas meike distinctions between the sexism of the 
dominant culture and the sexism of the subculture. Anglo 
women are hostile towud men* Chicanas are hostile toward 
Anglo men (and women) , but not toward their own men. The 
Chicano male is a partner in the struggle for racial equal- 
ity; one does not turn against a comrade. The Chicana 
recognizes and is attempting to change the sexist attitudes , 
beliefs, customs, and roles in her sijbculture, but her 
tactics and strategies will differ from those employed in 
dealing with the sexism and racism encountered in the Anglo 
world. 

A collective approach to women's liberation is preferred 
by Chicanas when they deal with their own men. Great care 
is taken not to destroy the spirit of collectivism, coopera- 
tion, and mutual dependence which is ingrained through 
cultural socialization. The women's movement has an individ** 
ualistic approach: liberation for the self regardless of 
the disruptions of the marital relationship or the family. 
This stance is consistent with the Anglo value system, but 
to expect all women to take the same stance has been the 
greatest mis judgment of the women's movement. We are all 
women. Women may all have the same problems, but each group 
of women responds to these problems according to the value 
systems, collective and individual, of its constituent 
women. 



MULTICULTURAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

Knowing and xmderstanding the cultural values to which 
Chicanas adhwre is an essential ingredient for multicultural 
teacher education. Learning about their culture not only is 
important for those who are planning to work with Chicanas, 
but is perhaps even more crucial for those teachers who will 



Evey Chapa. "Report from the National Women's Political 
Caucus." Magazine (San Antonio, Tex.) 1 (9): 31^29$ 
September 1973. 
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be teaching about them. Once basic information is grasped, 
then and only then is it possible for teachers to plan 
curricular content that is appropriate for students. Equally 
important id the necessity to help prospective teachers 
d^evelop appropriate amd relevant instructional techniques 
and strategies. One technique which is popul£u: is the 
cross-cultural approach which compares and contrasts the 
cultural characteristics of different groups of minority 
women. The teacher's role is to create an accepting and 
understanding atmosph'ere as students examine what social*- 
ization and behavioral patterns Chicanay Puerto Rican, 
Asian I Native American, Black, €uid Anqlo women have in com- 
mon. Where do basic differences occur? What are the behav- 
ioral inqplications of these differences? No group is 
omitted. Each member of a minority or ethnic group is 
invited to participate. . 

Multicultural education requires commitment on the part 
of all educators. Commitment to equality and the recogni- 
tion of cultural diversity should be evident in staffing 
patterns, in counseling procedures, and in all other aspects 
of the educational program. An educational program that 
reflects cultural diversity at all levels and in a total way 
is one that can best provide multicultural education. 
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TO KNOW BLACK WOMEN 



GWENDOLYN C. BAKER 

To learn about and to teach about black women is to put 
aside previous stereotypes and to see us as we truly are. 
Robert Hill, in Strengths of Black Families , discusses five 
strengths X strong kinship bonds, strong work orientation, 
adaptability of family roles, high achievement orientation, 
and religious orientation. These strengths cemnot be ade- 
quately considered without some investigation of the role of 
the black %#onan in their development. Contrary to many 
perceptions of the black wcSman in relation to the black 
family, the pattern of family life developed not because the 
role of the black %ioman was th^t of a matriarch, but because 
of the unique roles that both black men and women >ad to 
assume. As Hollie Z. West stated in the Washington Post 
review of Herbert G. Gutman's latest book. The Black- Family 
in Slavery and Freedom, 1750-1925 , "Despite family breakup and 
separation, family structure grew and stayed alive and 
cultural patterns formed. "12 

Black women, partly through adjustment axld adaptation to 
an unjust system, developed the ability and compassion for 
caring for yotmg children and the elderly by absorbing them 
into their households at %^atever the physical or economic 
costs. Hence we find the development and perpetuation of an 
extended family relationship. In the absence of formal 
adoption agencies, an informal adoption net%iork functioned to 
tighten kinship bonds. The black woman provided a strong link 
in the development of this strength. 

In most bladk families, women and men work together and 
place a strong eaqphasis upon work and ambition. ^3 Historic 
cally, black women have not been chained to their own kit- 
chens, but rather through necessity have worked outside the 
home. The development of the black middle class gave rise to 

U Robert B. Hill. Strengths of Black Families . New Yorki 
Emerson Hall Publisher, 1971. 

12 Hollie I. West. "The Black Family t A New Perspective." 
Washington Post , December 1976. 

13 Hill,' p. 9. 
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an expanded partnership between the black female and the black 
nale-'-the privilege to pursue a career was hers. 

There Is a high degree of equality in the black family. 
Family patterns appear to be egalitarian, with little atten- 
tion to specific role definition. Men and women assume each 
other's roles as needed. Therefore, role diversity is not a 
need of black families. 

Black women value achievement and can be considered not 
only as achievers but also as those who have encouraged the 
notion of education as the hope for the future of Blacks.** 
Unfortunately, society has not s\:y?ported this strength, and 
there has been little upward gain on the economic ladder for 
black women. 

Firm religious convictions have supplied hope to black 
families. Black women, as active participants in church 
related activities, have long been involved and are highly 
respected. 

To know black women is to recognize and acknowledge their 
strengths) 

«o illustrate, women or the feminist movement may be 
eaqplored, but the full impact of this movement will be 
ignored coiqpletely unless we consider the interest, 
concerns, and responses to the issues involved by women 
of various ethnic groups. The values and interests a. 
Black, Native American, or Chicano woman places on the 
feminist movement are quite different from those of a 
white middle-class woman. The differences in perspec* 
tiyes and/or responses are primarily due to the ethnic 
experiences each has had in this country. 14 



A UNIFIED MOVEMENT 

Perhaps the most essential instrument for combatting the 
divisive effects of a black-only or feminist-on' movement is 
the voices of black women insisting on the unit:^ of civil 
rights for minorities and women. Only a broad movement for 
human rights, via multicultural education in the schools, can 

14 Gwendolyn C. Baker. **CulturaJ Diversity: Strength of 
the Nation." Educational Leaaership 33 (4): 257-60? 
January 1976. 




prevent black revolution from becoming isolated and can 
ensure its success as well as success in eliminating sexism. 1-5 
Black women differ; there is no monolithic concept of the 
black woman, but there are many models. However, there is a 
common denominator, a common strand of history that cheurac- 
terizes all black women: oppression, 

No matter how much we celebrate our culture and its 
heroes, we must still do the necessary activist work to 
eliminate oppression. Cultural nationalism can never be 
a total substitute for direct political involvement. 17 

Therefore, as Pauli Murray discusses in "The Liberation 
of Black Women," involvement in the struggle against racism 
and sexism necessitates a diial approach: 

Traditionally, racism and sexism in the U.S. have shared 
some common origins, displayed similar manifestations, 
reinforced one another, and are so deeply intertwined in 
the country's institutions that the successful outcome of 
the struggle against racism will depend in large part 
upon the simultaneous elimination of all discrimination 
based upon sex.^S 

One approach that appears to be an appropriate attempt to 
combat the forces of racism and sexism may be found in the 
concept of multiculttural education. A multiculttural curric- 
ulum acknowledges the differences that exist between and 
within ethnic groups and includes these differences In the 
exploration of larger groups, cultures, and issues. 

Responsibility for helping to eliminate racial misunder- 
standings and for creating an environment of equality has been 



15 Paul! Murray. "The Liberation of Black Women." In: Jo 
Freeman, ed. Women: A Feminist Perspective . Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Mayfield Publishing Co., 1975. p. 363. 

3,6 Joyce Ladner. Tomorrow's Tomorrow: The Black Woman . 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 1971. p. 18. 

17 Ladner, p. 273. 

18 Murray, p. 351. 
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placed on the education system. The 1954 decision in the case 
of Brown vs. Board of Education of .Topeka was a beginning 
toward the desegregation of schools. Incorporating ethnic 
stxidies into the curriculum is a more recent attempt toward 
integration of instructional content. Then the need for 
eliminating existing racist and sexist behavior in our 
schools became a priority; in this regard. Title IX has 
become the password of the day. 

Unfortunately, efforts to eradicate racism ^nd sexism 
have, up to now, remained fairly separate movements; little 
has been done to develop an approach that will do both. As a 
result r endeavors formerly aimed at the elimination of racism 
have. been curtailed^ if not abandoned, in most scnools, and 
the efforts toward elimination of sexist behavior are 
increasing. As one movement appeaurs to be on the decline and 
the other on the upsurge, minorities — especially minority 
females*-have been lost in the shuffle. The battle to elimi- 
nate sexism has been based on the asstin^tions that all women 
are the same and that all want the same changes. How inac- 
curate these assumptions are; to consider the plight of black 
women and other minority women the same as that of all other 
women is to assume in error* 

The Black woman 3uffers from the twin burden of being 
Black and female. Her life is shaped by the subjugated 
statuses which are assigned to being a woman and being 
Blacky both of which carry with them a double ieopardy.^^ 



Black females are different because historically their 
involvement in the development of this country has been dif- 
ferent; they ars treated differently and they feel different. 
Other minority women have experienced similar treatment and 
feel much the same way as black women do. 



. EDUCATION FOR DIVERSITY 

Because racism and sexism have peurallel concerns and 
origins, it is mandatory that efforts to eliminate such 
behavior and attitudes in schools take a combined approach to 
zhB problem. 



19 Ladner, p. 277. 
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Multicultural education—particularly as it relates to 
teaching about minority women , and specifically about black 
wcmen**can be effective only if educators recognize that: 

1« Teacher education programs must provide students an 
opportunity to learn about the involvement of the 
black American in the United States* Providing 
this kind o£ cA)jective content will help establish 
a knowledge base that is essential to teachers who 
will be teaching Blacks and/or about Blacks. 

2. An examination and analysis of the various myths 
and stereotypes about Blacks should be executed in 
view of historical relevancy— for example, the 
matriarchal role of the black woman, 

3# It is crucial to be aware of those elements of the 
culture of Blacks that are held in conttion and thofe 
that may differ. This awareness is essential for 
helping to develop the sensitivity needed to resp 
respond to the educational needs of Blacks and, 
specifically r black females. 
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JAPANESE-Af€RICAN WOMEN: 
A PERSPECTIVE ON LIBERATION 



LINDA J. MURAKISHI 

Csee %f0iBtn'8 liberation as meaning advocacy for the 
adyancement of iiomen, both personally and professionally. As 
such, ifonen's liberation implies that women of all j^aces join 
on connon ground against a shared form of discrimination, 
^or instance, we feel the impact of sexism^ as other genera- 
tions of Japanese-American women felt the sexism of patri* 
archal Japanese ioen, described ^in Emma Gee's historical essay, 
''Zsseis The First Women. "20 Gee relates how many Japanese 
imigrant women were burdened with the double task of working/ 
beside their husbands in the family enterprise while raising a 
family and keeping house. This experience is also conmon in 
the male-dominated culture* A patriarchal cultural structure 
is not the sole property of the Japanese-American immigrants. 

A eollecti^fi of essays, poems, and historical viewpoints 
entitled Asian Women takes the modem stance that sexists 
among Asian-American males in the Asian-American **move{aent** 
need to be enlightened concerning their dominance of many 
activities. 21 But nowhere in that collection of writings is 
it stated' that men are a monolithic group. Asian-American men 
share with Asian-American women a history that has bound them 
together under racism. The women's liberation movement is 
based on the perception of men as a monolithic group, but the 
esqperience of Asian**American %#omen has unified them with 
Asian-Amrican men. And as Z cannot ignore this bond, I 
cannot ignore the strength ot^ shared identity and unity which 
comes with it. In Third World Women , a collection of articles 
by minority women, it is evident that out of a common identity 
that celebrates the unity of Third World men and vromen comes a 
self -acceptance which is positive and Rewarding. 22 



20 EBina Gee. ""Isseit The First Women.** In: Asian-American 
Studies Center. Asian women . Iios Angeles: University of 
California, 1975. p. 11. 

2X Asian-American Studies Center. Asian Women . Los Angeles: 
University of California, 1975. 

^2 Xnt Third World Women . San Francisco: Third World 
Publications, 1972. pp. i-ii. 
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WOMEN AND MEN TOGETHER 



In light of my perception of the unit;;i between Asian- 
Americans # it is not a contradiction to state that I am 
alienated from the women's liberation concept while ac'*nowl-* 
edging that sexism exists within and outside my Japeuiese- 
American .lobculture. I am alienated from a women's liberation 
conce|)t that advocates for women alone while ignoring the 
need^ of minority men, whose needs for advocacy are as great 
as those of %#cmen. Because I share a strong identity with 
other Asian"*American people, I cannot ignore the racism 
face as people of color, both male and female. Liberation 
from sexism is only part of the liberation needed by all 
minority peorle. There is a need i'r freedom from artificial 
limits deterinined by a person's obvious physical and sexual 
characteristics. My identity with Asian^^AmericcOis and other 
Third World people expands my concept of liberation part the 
liberation of women alone. 

Socialization as a Japanese-^American submerged in a 
larger culture has strengthened my identity with other Asian-* 
Americans. When the first Asicm womem set foot in America, 
she found a cvlture that glorified women with "white chau:ac«-* 
teristics." "Asian Images'*-*A Message to the Media** describes 
the socialization of Asians as negative to a large extent • 

Governmental and educational institutions, advertising 
and public relations agencies, newspapers, and other 
p\2blic informational organizations (have) often developed 
and reinforced stereotyped images that perpetuate 
prejudice and hate toward Asians. . . . For whatever 
reasons->"*political , economic, social, comical — these 
. distortions have done much to damage the image of A^ian-* 
Americans. ^3 

This experience is not limited to women; Asian men are 
also victims of negative racial stereotypes. The perceptions 
of the majority culture can be very destructible to the indi-* 
vidual and the group when accepted without critical analysis. 



23 Asian«*Americans for Fair Media Group. "Asian Images — A 
Message to the Media." Bridge Maggzine 3 (2): 31; 
April 1974. 
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Angry that negative stereotypes are often accepted by 
minority people, one Asian*American woman writes critically 
of an " Asian "American magazine" containing advice for dis- 
guising Oriental eyes so that they seem larger. This is an 
exan5>le of how it is possible to lose perspective on our 
A»ian/non-majority cheuracterlstics and deny qualities so 
inherently Asian as our physical appeeurance. Like other 
minorities, Asian*Americans fight against such illogical and 
demeaning perceptions of themselves. Our human need to per- 
ceive ourselves as worthwhile makes Asian-American men and 
vromen accepting and supportive of each other. As a subculture 
ws have values which differ from the lajroer Americar culture. 
Our subcultural values do not contain the negative evaluations 
of the outsider looking in. 

Historical experience with racism has served as another 
unifying force between Asian-American men and women. An 
example of the racism which Asian-Americans have experienced 
is the incarcereition of Japanese-Americans during world War 
II. These desert camps were ostensibly designed to prevent 
harm from coming to Japanese-Americans through Yellow Peril 
hysteria, and to contain the fifth column acts of sabotage 
which disloyal internees were presumed capable of committing. 
Michi Weqlyn, in Yeeurs of Infamy , documents recent evidence 
that shows the evacuees were in actuality considered innocent 
of such activities by government investigators. She writes. 

One of the gross absurdities of the evacuation was that 
the preponderance of those herded into wartime exiZe 
represented bcu^es-in-arms, school-age children, youths 
not yet of voting age, and an exhausted army of elderly 
men and women hardly capable of running out and carrying 
on subversion. 

24 Joan Shigekawa. "Through Jaded Eyes." Bridge Magazine 
3 (2): 37j April X974. 

25 Michi Weglyn. Years of Infamy . New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1976. p. 42. 
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But if the camps did not serve the pxirpose of protecting 
Americans and democracy, they did accomplish one task very 
well: the camps taught Japanese-Americans that they were 
powerless to stop racism from directly affecting their 
lives. 26 This powerlessness unified the Japanese-Americans 
in the sense that their efforts for liberation were focused 
outside their racial group. They saw that equality was 
denied them because of their racef and this made every 
Japanese-American keenly a^are of the common burden both men 
and ^/omeh carried. Fighting racism as an individual is 
pointless because racism bleuikets an entire group of people, 
not one person alone. In the same way, exploring sexism as a 
woman's struggle misses the scope of the oppression; sexism 
affects all people in its denial of rights for a few. Sexism 
when seen in the context of a history of discrimination, is 
just one more form of discrimination faced by Japanese- 
Americans. 

In essence, all women may share familiarity with sexism, 
and on that broeul coimnonality build a feeling of solidarity 
against it. But beyond that broad meeting ground are the 
differences in attitude which separate many minority women 
from many women of the majority culture. These differences 
come from the experiences of history and socialization of 
different groups. Because racism is faced by all Japanese- 
Americans without distinctions of male and female, unity and 
group identity are recognized as tools to combat it. To put 
aside the effects of racism, Japanese-Americans use this 
unity and group identity to examine the sources of racism 
critically and to reject stereotypes destructive to their 
potential for advancement. With the problem of sexism, the 
same formula is also applied. Sexism, because it Is only one 
more form of discrimination, can be fought as Japanese*- 
Americans have fought other forms of inequality: by a power* 
fu^ union of men and women. Asian-American men and %#omen 
both have traditionally drawn upon each other as sgvxces of 
positive Identity and pride. There is no logic in fighting 
the men with whom ve have stood firm against other forms of 
oppression. 

26 Isao Pujimoto. "The Failure of Democracy in a Time of 
Crisis.** Gidra (Los Angeles, Calif.), September 1969. 
rinted in: Amy Tachiki, Bddie Wong, Franklin Odo, and 
k Wong, eds. Roots: An Asian-American Reader . Los 
Anqeles: University of California, 1971. p. 208. 
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Asian-American and Third World liberation means to me 
that my daughters will be as free as my sons to express their 
abilities, I cannot make the choice to advocate the rights 
of one child over the rights of the other. Many Americems 
realize that *'women are half of the working force in the 
movement against oppression, exploitation, and imperialism. 
• • • They must develop as human beings, not subject to 
categorizations and stereotypes. The struggle is not men 
against women, nor women agal^ist men, but it is a united 
front striving for a new society, a new way of life, "27 

TEACHER EDUCATION IMPLICATIONS 

Japanese-American history is noteworthy in that it is a 
history strikingly/mundanely like the histories of other 
immigrant groups. The Americanization of and discrimination 
against migrants make a deep mark on their psychology; old 
country values lose their meaning as they alter and blend 
into new values. This socialization of immigrants is an 
American theme which ties together the histories of ^11 
groups. It ties each studmt in the class to the past and to 
the future, because it is an ongoing theme yet to be resolved. 
Many Japanese-Americans are today very aware of the implica- 
tions of immigrant status a$ manifested in discrimination 
against race, language, and culture. It is necesseury to 
assess those differences in terms of societal acceptance and 
professional expectations, past and present. Japemese- 
American history is continuing, and is still Influenced by 
those imnlgrant differences which have set apart so many 
other groups, 

Japanese-American women must be seen in this greater 
context of immigrant socialization. They share the racism of 
their history .'^ith Japanese-American men, and both continue 
to face racism as visible minorities. Majority culture, 
minority culttire~the conflict has produced a crucible in 
which Japanese*Amerlcan identity has formed to the exclusion * 
of separate male and female priorities. Freedom from dis- 
crimination means that sexism and racism are perceived as 

27^ "Asian Women as Leaders," Rodan (San Francisco, Calif.) 
1 (9)f April 1971. Reprinted m: Tachiki and others. 
Roots: An Asian^^Amerlcan Reader , p. 297. 
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cocnon adversaries. Wanting acceptance by the majority cul- 
ture and yet wanting to celebrate their Japanese-American 
strengths f Japanese-American women ofteh find themselves 
with priorities and concerns which are different from those 
of non-mixu>rity women. The goals of teacher educators 
should be to show how these desires for self-acceptance 
and majority acceptance are often contradictory desires 
for the Japanese-American vroman, Md how the fears and 
lessons of racial discrimination lead her to value unity 



with Japanese-American men. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS FOR IfNSURlNG EQUALITY 



GWENDOLYN C. BAKER 

Each of the foregoing articles gives consideration to 
the Involvement of minority women in the women *8 movement. 
The individual authors speak to the unique relationship that 
exists between their respective ethnic/cultural groups and 
the focus of the curient struggle against sexism. In 
"Minority Women and the Women's Movement," Ann Schlitt 
states, ''There is as much diversity within an ethnic group as 
there is between groups"; this idea is further explored by 
Kathleen Hunter as she points out the tribal and regional 
differences among American Indian wcsmen. In "Understanding 
the Chlcana," Isabel Salas suggests a slightly more uniform 
approach; but the stages of development discussed indicate 
that there is also great variety in the thinking and behavior 
of Chicanas. Linda Murakishl makes the point that the his- 
tory and sck:ialisation of minority women contributes to these 
differences within groups, and I have emphasiz^sd that there 
is no monolithic concept of the black woman. 

In essence, each message reiterates that there is no one 
|»odel woman, just as there is "Mo One Model American." That 
concept, which the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTB) has advocated for several years, is 
the idea on which its Multicultural Commission bases all its 
activity. 28 

All of the authors seem to agree that the differences 
which do exist among women are largely cultural in nature, 
and have been influenced by each group's experiences in this 
country. These different cultural traits, behaviors, and 
strengths must be considered and aclcnowledged not only in the 
women's movement, but in any activity that concerns all 
people. Therefore, it is appropriate to think about the 
preparation of teachers to foster sensitivity to these 
differences. 

Multicultural education is one appro*..-h that can be used 
to acknowledge the differences which exist betwet^i; and within 
ethnic/cultural groups. It is a method that recognises 
cultural diversity in the exploration of larger issufes. This 



28 "No One Model American." Journal of Teacher Educatio n 
24 (4) ; 264; Winter 1973. ^ 
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does not mean that commonalities of groups should or cdn be 
ignored. 

Multicultural education provides for the identification 
of those behaviors, beliefs, and ajbtitudes that are common 
among and between groups, but at the seune time acknowledges 
the differences that exist. For exeunple, lAiile there are 
groups of women who seek the freedom to pursue a caireer, 
there are also %romen for whom this is not a need. On the 
oliher hand, equal pay for eqxial work** will hardly be shxanned 
by any group of women, regeurdless of their minority affilia- 
tion.-^ Economic oppression has been felt by all women and can 
be thought of as a unifying force in the %iromen*s movement. ' 
Multicultural education demands that attention be given to 
the diversity of individtials and groups. Educators and 
students alike must be sensitive to the needs of a multi- 
ailtural population in all attempts to free our schools from 
sexism. 

The recognition of cultural diversity through teacher 
education, preservice and in service, could have a substantial 
impact on schools. The following guidelines are multicultural 
characteristics suggested for teacher education programs: 

1* ^ Ml aspects of teacher education should incorporate 
acknowledgment of, recognition of, and expos\ire to 
ethnic and cultural diversity. 

2. Teacher education should provide training that will 
help the preservice student and the inservice 
teacher perceive differences as positive cultural 
variants. 

3. The main focus of multicultural teacher education 
should be on the ethnic/cultural groups within the 
United states, and should include the international 

' perspective only when it can be significantly 
related. 

4. Training should be provided to prepare educators 
who will be able to develop instructional tech- 
niques, strategies, and materials that will support 
multicultural concepts. 

As affirmed in the AACTE Multicultural Commission state^ 
ment, **No One Model A..drican**s 
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Colleges and imiversities engaged in the preparation of 
teachers have a central role in the positive development 
of our culturally pluralistic society. If cultural 
pluralism is to become an integral part of the educa- 
tional process, teachers and personnel must be prepared 
in an environment where the commitment to multicultural 
, education is evident. Evidence of this commitment 
includes such factors as a faculty and staff of multi- 
ethnic and multiracial character, a student body that is 
representative of the culturally diverse nature of the 
conmunity being served, and a culturally pluralistic 
curriculum that accurately represents the diverse multi- 
cultural nature of American society, 29 

Multicultural education can pave the way for ensuring 
the involvement of minority ^iromen in the elimination of 
sexism. It is also a means by which we can ensure truly 
effective educational programs. Teacher education has a 
responsibility it cannot afford to ignore. 



29 Ibid. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 6: "ERROR ANALYSIS AND SELECTIVE CORRECTION IN 
THE ADULT ESL CLASSROOM: AN EXPERIMENT" 

(A RESEARCH REPORT WITH AUTHOR ABSTRACT) 



1 . Characteristics of the document type 

Research reports usually set fort^i a problem for which a solution or 
further explication is sought. Normally the problem will be stated, an 
hypothesis formulated, a research design established for a target population, 
findings presented, and conclusipns/reconwnendations set forth. The better 
the document, the greater the likelihood that all of these will be present; 
there will be exceptions, however. 

Author abstractr are usually found at the front or at the end of a 
document. Author abstracts vary frorrv-a few sentences to a virtual rewrite 
of the document. There are few guidelines extant for writing autho abstracts; 
authors sometimes even dash off an abstract at some time before or after the 
document proper is written without consulting the finished document. 

You should also recognize that sections called ''Conclusions** or 
••Summary** or some other synthesizing section may well be the equivalent of 
an author abstract. Be prepared to accept any help that comes your way. 
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2. 



What a practiced eye wtP look for in this type of document 



A well-written research report will have the kind of progression indi- 
cated above, with headings and subheadings for the various sections. A 
lightning look at the first few sentences under each section should give a 
feel for the internal Integrity of the document (not all documents are what 
they seem or should be!). Further, such a **f U p-through" will give a feel 
for the author's weighting of the conceptual components of the paper. 

A well-written author abstract will be a condensed version of the 
* report, weighting and all. After skimming through the report, the practiced 
eye can evaluate the author abstract for faithfulness to the report and 
appropriateness for ERIC purposes. It is well to remember that the use of 
a good author abstract provides an inexpensive abstract--a thing highly 
prized In the unit cost battle. You should not be so enamored of your own 
creativity that you are unwilling to accept a little help from others. 

3. Decision: Indicative or informative 

Section 6 of the ERIC Processing Manual Indicates that research reports 
usually require informative abstracts; probably no other kind of document 
(except possibly position papers) more fully represents an author *s personal 
statement. Perhaps the only research report situation In which an indica- 



tive abstract might be used would be In thi: case of a very large study of 
such diverse elements as to defy anything except a description. Sjch is 
not the case here, so an informative abstract will be used. 
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k. Parts of the document on which the abstract should be based 

You should now read Document No. 6. Since one of the aims 
of this exercise is to assist you in critically assessing author abstracts, 
It is suggested that you read the document before reading the author 
abstract. 

When you are truly experienced, it might not be necessary 
for you to read the entire document. What we want you to develop is an 
insightful eye that will permit you to scan and pick and choose. For 
example, the majority of the experienced abstractors who helped write this 
Workbook for you said they looked at (and the order varied with the 



abstractor) : 



\ 



Introductory Remarks 
Conclusion 

Population group information 
Methodology 
Author Abstract 
Resul ts 



It would also be a good idea for you to review the rules for specific kinds 
of documents (in this case "Reports-Research and Technical") in Section 6 of the 
ERIC Processing Manual in order to begin fixing in your mind the kinds of things 
you must be alert for as you now read (and later scan as you become more proficient) 
You might find it useful to write out the required components (including 
the Subsections of methodology^ and tick them off as they arise (or do not) 
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In the paper. All right, now review Section 6 of the Processing 
Manual , read the document, and then read the author abstract. 

5. Essential features of the content of the abstract 



Yoi: have just reviewed the required features of a research report 
informative abstract. Hopefully you made the listing and ticked off the 
elements as you found them in the paper Let us now review the author 
abstract in view of the requirements: 



Author Abstract 

In foreign language education there is a great 
need for empirical research to examine the 
communicative effect of errors made by second 
language learners. There is also a need to 
determine experimentally how different error 
correction strategies affect different students* 
developing proficiencies in the foreign lan- 
guage. Consequently, a number of different 
student types were subjected to two areas of 
enor analysis that directly relate to composi- 
tions written by learners of English as a second 
language. The errors were classified^s global 
or local and were fur-ther identified as lexical, 
morphological, syntactic, and orthographic. 
Two pretests were administered to the subjects 
to determine proficiency in English grammar, 
vocabulary, and reading comprehension and* to 
assess communicative and linguistic proficiency 
in written English. Students were randomly 
assigned to one of two treatments: correction 
of virltten global errors only or correction of 
written global and local errors. Results 
indicated: some evidence that the communica- 
tive proficiency in the'written work of inter- 
mediate students of ESL depends rather heavily 
on an a<tequate knowledge of vocabulary and on • 
the proper use of prepositions and pronouns; 
that linguistic proficiency depends on know- 
ledge of the subtle connotations of English 



Abstract Requi rements 



Objectives and 
hypotheses 



Methodology 

Subjects 

Variables , 
Controls 

Conditions and testing 
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Findings and 
conclus ions 



Specific implications 
or recommendat ions 
for further research 



lexicon, on skill in using prepositions precisely, 
on making subjects and verbs agree, on using the 
simple past and past perfect tenses correctly, 
and on writing sentences that conform to the 
demands of English word order; that the selec- 
tive approach to error correction did not 
improve the students' communicative and/or 
linguistic proficiency. For the present, it 
looks as If the development of instructional 
techniques and materials for facilitating communi- 
caflvn and linguistic proficiency in the ESL 
classroom largely depends upon the professional 
responsibility and personal integrity of the 
teacher. 



There are now some questions to ask yourself about the author 



abstract : 



a. 



c. 



Are the objectives adequately set forth? 

Probably not. The ERIC user would appreciate some definitional 

cue as to how the author uses "global" and "local •" 

Is the population group adequately mentioned? 

Probably not. The user would find it helpful to know the 

number of subjects and that they were adult, foreign-born. 

Is the methodology adequately described? 

Probably not. There is no mention of the duration of the 

study, the use of pictures to elicit composition, or the use 

of posttests. 

Is there material in the author abstract which does not reflect 
the true "weight" of the document? 

Yes, the last sentence (which is kind of an insightful 
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observation by the author) Is not really representative of 

the thrust of the study. * 
So, you must now make a decision: 

Is the author abstract adequate? No. 

Do you want to tinker with it? Depends on you. 

Do you want to start from scratch? Depends on you. 
The majority of our experienced abstractors who worked on this docu- 
ment found It easier and more time-saving to simply sfBrt afresh after 
seeing the Inadequacies of the author abstract. This is not to Imply that 
a weak author abstract can never be supplemented and used. Rather, it does 
imply that the working styles of those abstractors made It easier for them 
to start over for this particular author abstract. Their di scipl Ine^was 
already set, and putting the required material in initial sequence was 
easier than to try to shift existing sentences that were not wholly 
responsive to the requirements. 

Perhaps you would now like to try your hand at the abstract for this 
document. Remember all t'he things you have learned about voice, tense, 
etc., plus the requirements for this kind of abstract. 

6. Presentation of a sample abstract 



Fl is^ed? Have you included all the requirements? Does your topic 
sentence zing? 

The sample abstract given below is packed with hlg<^-densi ty informa- 
tion. Notice that the objectives are stated, basic information on the 
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subjects and methodology Is given, and the results are set forth. What 
kinds of things had to be sacrificed in the interests of weighting and 
space? If you worked in lexical , morphological, syntactic, and ortho- 
graphic, what did you have to leave out? On the basis of weighting, how 



would you defend that decision? 



\ 



Twenty-four foreign-born adults eniolled in an English as a 
second language (ESL) course participated in a six^week 
experiment to determine the most frequent communicative and 
linguistic errors in student compositions, and to examine 
the effect of two types of direct tea** r correction on stu- 
dent Writing proficiency. One pretes.. assessed proficiency 
in English grammdr, vocabulary, and reading comprehension; 
a second pretest assessed globa (communicative} and local 
(linguistic) errors in written 1. ilish. After being placed 
in a high or Iqw communicative | jficiency group, students 
were randomly assigned to two t atment groups; correction 
of written global < rrors only or correcti'^n cf both global 
and local errors. Picture stories were used to elicit com- 
positions for evaluation. Posttesting indicated written 
commrnicative proficiency depended upon an adequate know- 
ledge of vocabulary and the proper use of prepositions and 
pronouns ; 1 i ngui St i c proficiency depended upon knowledge o^ 
subtle connotations of English lexicon and various grammat' 
cal skills. Neither error correction treatment made any 
statisticcii i / significant difference in students^ written 
proficiency. 



Indexable Concepts 

Well » what concepts are we talking bbout? We are: 

a. involved in a search for an effective error analysis strategy 
for second language learning; 

b. interested in enhancing composition skills and language 
mastery; and 
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c. concerne ' with adults in an English as a s ".ond language situation. 
Let's further refine that into some specific areas and look at available 

I 

terms from the Thesaurus : 

d. Objectives 

TERROR ANALV^^IS (LANGUAGE) — Right on tarqet. 

^WRITING SKILLS— The scope note for WRITING SKILLS reads '^Skills that 
enable an individual to write lucidly, coherently, and grammatically/' 
(The UF term is COMPOSITION SKULS (LITERARY),) Right on target. 

^LANGUAGE PROFIC I ENCY— The document is concerned with '^student writing 
proficiency.** LANGUAGE SKILLS is rejected as being too broad for the 
conceptual level of the document. 

Appropriate minor descriptors would be COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 
(LANGUAGES), GRAMMAR, and VOCABULARY. 

Curriculum Concepts 

i 

*ENGLUH (SECOND LANGUAGE) --Right' on target. 

'^SECOND^ LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION— Most basic concept of the entire document. 
A parallel term SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING is less on target and should be 
liscarded. Indexers should always try to choose among terms with similar 
constructions and subtle distinctions in meaning. 

f. Population Concept 

ADULT STUDENT S--We know little about these students except that they were 
adults, foreign-born, and of widely varying educational background. The 
nost specific descriptor is ADULT STUDENTS. It should probably be a minor 
term since the fact that the students were adults is of minor significance 
in this study. 

g. Instruct iona I Strategy 

TEACHING M6TH0DS--Because we have such specific terms available as 
ERROR ANALYSIS (LANGUAGE) and SECOND LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION, they become 
the major concepts and TEACHING METHODS in an enriching term. TEACHING 
METHODS serfves tl^is function for many documents. 

PICTORIAL STIMUL I --Unique, minor eJement of the document. 

h. Document Type 

LANGUAGE RESEARCH--Broad overreaching term. 
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Pub Type code is 1^3--Research Reports. 
Mandatory Educational Level 

Norve of the mandatory leveling descriptors appears appropriate lo this 
document. 



There is one other concept that is neither major nor available in the 
Thesaurus, but does supplement the other terms. We need to get at the con- 
cept of foreign-born. Checking the available Thesaurus terms, we find we do 
not have enough information to determine that these students were FOREIGN 

NATIONALS, FOREIGN STUDENTS, or FOREIGN WORKERS. Their one unifying foreign 

— 

trai t;,.^w3s^that they were '"Foreign Born." We might, therefore, want to make 
that a minor identifier. » 

Although eric's aim is for consistency, it is recognized that Clearing- 
houses have references for term assignment in. their scope areas. What we 
have ti'iedi to do here is present some basic terms as selected by our exper- 
ienced indexers. The numeric range of possibilities should not frighten you. 
The main thing is to be able to adequately retrieve the document with the 
best terms available. You might be interested in the range for this docu- 



ment : 



a of indexers 

2 
I 
I 

2 
I 



§ of terms used 

9 
10 
11 
12 
16 
19 
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There are some tests you can apply to your indexincj: 

Can you sort of remake the abstract from the terms? 

Have you used precoord i nated descriptors wherever possible? 

Could you find the document in a hand search? 

Is the indexing at the conceptual level of the document? 

Are the index terms reflected in the abstract? This test is 
just for consistency; you index from the document and not from 
the abstract . 
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DOCUMENT NO. 6 



Error Analysis and Selective Correction In the 
Adult ESL Clasaroon; An Experiment 

James M. Hendrlckson 
The Ohio State University 

ABSTRACT 

In foreign language education there Is a great need for empirical research 
to examine the comnninlcatlve effect of errors made by s»cond language 
learners. The^e la also a need to determine experimentally how differ- 
ent error correction strategies affect different students* developing 
proficiencies In the foreign language. Consequently, a number of dif- 
ferent student types were subjected to two i^eas of error aniilysls that 
directly relate to compositions written by learners of English us a second 
language. The errors mere classified as global or local and vere further 
Identified aa lexical, morphological, syntactic, and orthographic. TWo 
pretests vere administered to the subjects to determine proficiency In 
English grammar, vocabulary, and reading comprehension and to assess 
comwnicatlve and linguistic proficiency in written English. Students 
were randomly assigned to one of two treatments: correction of written 
global errors only or correction of written global and local errors. Re- 
suite indicated: some evidence that the cosmntnlcatlve proficiency in 
the written work of intermediate students of ESL depends rather heavily 
on an adequate knowledge of vocabulary and on the proper use of preposi- 
tions and pronouns; that linguistic proficiency depends on knowledge of 
the subtle connotations of English lexicon, on skill in using prepositions 
precisely, on miOclng subjects and verbs agree, on using the simple past 
and past perfect tenses correctly, and on writing sentences that conform 
to the demands of English word order; that the selective approach to 
error correction did not iaproye the students* coomunicative and/or lin- 
guistic proficiency. For the present, it looks as if the development 
of Instructional techniques and materials for facilitating communicative 
and linguistic proficiency in the ESL classroom largely depends upon the 
professional responsibility and personal integrity of the teacher. 



The Author wishes to thank Gerard L. Ervin and Major Brent M. Strong 
for their helpful comments In the preparation of this paper. 
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In foreign language education there Is a great need fox empirical 
research to examine the conmunlcatlve effect of errors made by second 
language learners. There Is also a need to deteraine experimentally how 
different error correction strategies affect s^dents* developing profi- 
ciency In the foreign language. The findings of such empirical research 
could provide langiiage teachers with useful information for helping stu* 
dents to express their Ideas and feelings with greater substance and ac- 
curacy. 

Recently, Kellerman (1974) recognized that all second language errors 
should not be assigned an equal atacus vlfhln any given learner's grammar. 
This statement is especially true when considering which student errors 
to correct and how to correct then. Many foreign language educators agree 
that correcting errors that aerlously Ispair the communication of a mes- 
sage should receive priority over those errors that cause a message to 
appear avkmrd^ yet understandable (Robinson 1971, George 1972, Olsson 
1972, Hanzell 1975, Johansson 1975, Powell 1975, and Valdman 1975). More- 
over, Burt (1975) proposes that selective approaches to error correction 
may be cognltlvely and affectively more effective than an "all-out" cor- 
rection method, especially if the comBRtnlcative effect of errors forms 
the basis of selective correction. 

Objectives 

This study was conducted to examine two areas of error analysis 
that directly relate to compositions written by adult learners of English 
as a second language. Its goals wer^ (1) to determine the most frequent 
comntnlcative and linguistic errors In these students* compositions and 



(2) to examine how two types of direct teacher correction would affect 
the students* writing proficiency. 

Classification of Written Errors 

Burt and Klparsky's (1972) global/local error distinction served 
as the theoretical base for developing a taxonomy of student written 
errors • In this Investigation a global error Is a conmunlcatlve error 
that causes a native speaker of English either to misinterpret a writ- 
ten message or to consider the message Incomprehensible within the total 
context of the error. A local error, on the other hand, Is a lln&aletlc 
error that makes a sentence appear ungrammatlcal or unldlomatlc but, 
nevertheless, causes a native speaker of English little or no difficulty 
In understanr' ng the Intended meaning of a sentence, given Its con- 
textual framework. (Hendrlckson) 

Global and local errors were classified Into four subcategories 
based on the misuse or omission of standard English lexicon, morphology, 
syntax, and orthograplqr. The lexical subcategory Included mosc misused 
or omitted nojns (Including compound nouns), verbs, adjectives and adverbs. 
The mophologlcal subcategory referred to the misuse or omission of any 
required bound morpheme (e.g., ed In played vs. play ; un In uncommon vs, 
coMon) . The syntactic subcategory comprised misused or omitted deter- 
miners, modals^ qualifiers, prepositions, conjunctions, subordlnators, 
sentence connectors, question words, and certain otherwise uncategorlzed 
syntactic dasses^^.g.^ there Is, It Is). The orthographic subcategory 
consisted of the addition, onmlsslon or rearrangement of one or more 
letters In any lexical, morphological or syntactic form or structure. 
Thus, students' written errors were classified Into eight general 
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categories as shown In the follovlng chart: 

Global Local 

Lexical 
Morphological 
Syntactic 
Orthographic 

So that students* global and local errors could be converted into 
statistically nanipulable data, a global and a local error ratio were 
calculated for each student. A global error ratio consisted of dividing 
the total number of global errors on a composition by the total number 
of nords %n:itten. The global error ratio vas taken to measure a student's 
communicative proficiency, i.e., aa a student's global error ratio de- 
creased » his comnmlcative proficiency Increased. Similarly, dividing 
the total number of local errors by the total number of vords on a com- 
position yielded a local error ratio. A student's linguistic proficiency 
was thus shown by his local error ratio, i.e., as his local error ratio 
decreased, his linguistic proficiency increased. 

Subjects ^ 

TWenty-four foreign-bom idults enrolled in tvo sections of a non- 
credit ESL course sponsored by the Division of Continuing Education of 
The Ohio State University. These students formed a very heterogeneous 
group In terms of age (18-45 years old)» educational background (comple- 
tion of middle school to postdoctoral studies) » English proficiency (raw 
scores on Form A of the Mlchl&an Test of Enallsh Language Proficiency 
ranged from 29 to 93, vlth an average cf 46), and native language 



(ArabiCt Bengali, Hungarian, Japaneae, Korean, Persian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Thai, Ttirklsh, and Vietnamese). At no time prior to 
or during the English course were students Informed that an experiment 
vas In progress. 

Procedure 

vnien class enrollment had reasonably stabilized by the second week 
of class, tvo pretests were admlnlatered. One test determined students* 
proi^lclency In English gramar, vocabulary, and reading comprehension 
as measured by the Michigan Test . A second test assessed communicative 
and linguistic proficiency in written Boglish by determining students* 
global and local error ratios on compositions elicited by three picture 
stories adapted from the Picture Composition Book by Bill (1960). Stu- 
dents were not permitted to use dictionaries, gt&mar books or other 
such extenud aide, and they were not permitted to speak with one another 
vhile writing their compositions. On the basis of the latter test, stu- 
dents were identified as huvlng high communicative proficiency (i.e., 
low global error ratio) or low communicative proficiency (i.e., high 
global error ratio). The median global error ratio determined the cut- 
off point between high and low communicative groupings. Students from 
both groups were then randomly assigned to one of two treatments: cor- 
rection of irrltten global errors only (A^) or correction of mrltten 
global and local errors (^2)* 

To Illustrate how each of these two correction methods was under-* 
taken, two facsimiles of an actual student's composition are presented 
below. In the first facsimile, the composition has been corrected using 
Treatment A^, while tn the second, Treatment Aj has been used. 
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Illustration of Treatment A ^ : Correction of Global Errors Only 

hi 5 OAm9 • 

In the sonmer Mr. Smith and her wife leave the camping . They 
on upt^i" 
fishing In the lake. She lost her vatch in the lake. She Is sick , 

Mr. Smith fishing one big fish. They walking at home. She cralng. He 

said No problem. I buy new vatch. 

In the home she cooking the big fish. She cutlng the fish. In 

the fish Is her vatch. Mr. Smith and her vife are happy because she 

has her vatch and he not buy nev vatch. 

Illustration of Treatment A^: Cokrectlon of Global and Local Errors 
In '^h^ soamer Mr. Smith And her vif ^ leave the camping . They 

fishing in the lake. She lost her vatch in the lake. She is sick . 

Mr. Smith ^flshing one big fish. The^valklng at hone . Sh^ craing . 

He said No problem. I^buyy^nev vatch. . .^^l 

cam? \^ i^^^^' ^ 

In the home shi^ cooking the big fish. She^ cutlng the fish. In 

the fish is her vatch ^ Mr. Smith and her vife are happy because she 

has her vatch and h^notAbuyAnev vatch. 

Beginning in the third veek of the course and extending over the 
folloving six consecutive veeks, all students vere given the opportunity 
in class to describe 18 different picture stories adapted from the Hill 
book. At no time vere students permitted to use any external aids while 
vriting these compositions* This researcher corrected each of these 
picture story compositions according to the particular treatment (A^ or 
Aj) to vhlcb individual students had been assigned. At the next class 
meeting each student studied his corrected composition and its corre- 
sponding picture sequence alone in separate learning carrels • As each 



student conpleted this task, his corrected coiq>o8ltlon and picture se- 
quence Here collect^ end he vms given another picture story to describe 
in irrltten English. 

In the ninth week of the course students vere administered as a post- 
test the two measures that had been used for the pretests. The Michigan 
posttest was used to determine students* general progress in the English 
course over a slx<-week period. The composition posttest was used to in- 
vestigate whether the error correction treatment had any statistically 
significant affect upon students* communicative and linguistic proficiency 
In written English during the same period. 

A 2 X 2 factorial Treatment-by-Blocks design was used to test the 
main and interaction effects of two Independent variables: assignment 
to Treatment Aj or and grouping according to high or low communica- 
tive proficiency. The two dependent variables were global error ratio 
and local error ratio, as measured on the composition posttest. An 
analysis of variance was conq;>uted to test for differences of statistical 
significance at the .05 level. 

Results 

Frequency of Conmunicative and Linguistic Errors 

Of (le nearly 10,000 errors made by students on 552 compositions 
(including composition pre- and posttests and all in-class compositions), 
the most frequent are discussed below with respect to the eight error 
categories outlined above. 

Global lexical errors resulted because students lacked sufficient 
knowledge of the nouns, verbs, adjectives, and advorbs they needed to 

23S 
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describe the picture stories adequately. Students often indicated their 
avarene^s of their lexical deficiencies by replacing the needed elements 
iflth a line, ellipsis, question iLsrk or an empty space. Occasionally 
a student omitted a lexical item altogether, either accidentally or in- 



nent. Other students risked making global lexical errors by substi- 
tuting completely inappropriate words. For example, when faced with 
the necessity of conveying the meaning for the noun "fence," many s^u- 
^ dents used one of three connunication strategies: message adjustment 
In the form of y nerallMtions (e.g., "leap," "door," "walk," "gate"); 
approxlawtion (e.g., "wall," "hedge," "railing"); and word coinage 
(e.g., "penetrate"). (A Vietnamese student vho had studied French made 
the word coinage error, which may have resulted from combining the notion 
of "getting into" a fenced yard with the French verb penetrer .) Some- 
times students produced global l^^cal errorv simply by using an Item 
that, though semantlcally related to the needed word, changed a sentence's 
meaning altogether (e.g«, "cattle" for "sheep") or made no sense at all 
In the particular context (e.g., "hours" for "wristwatch") . 

Global morphological errors accounted for the least number of glo- 
bal errors. They occurred most frequently when Verb + Ing was substi- 
tuted for Verb *f ed (e.g., "The girl is suri^jrising" instead of "The girl 
is surprised"). Occasionally when a picture story portrayed only one 
person or object, a student consistently referred to the plural form of 



ror several informative discussions on error avoidance see 
Kellerwan (1974), Rojas (1971), and Schachter (1974). 
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the noun without Indicating singularity In the context of the composi- 
tion: ."They go out and brirg something to make the holds" (cf • "hole") 
On several occasions this phenomenon was reversed: "The farmer took 
the animal to the barn" (r.f . "animals''). 

Global syntactic ^ /TS occurred most frequently when prepositions 
and pronouns were misused or omitted. Misused prepositions ofteti made 
meaning ambiguous: "They worked and at last they found their sheeps 
without frozen" (ct. "were not"). Omitted preposition'^ also confused 
meaning: "They are going a brlzde" Instead of "They are going on a 
brlzde." The misuse of pronouns made several interpretations of meaning 
possible, especially when subject or possessive pronouns were used in-^ 
appropriately: "When the woman watch this he is scare and cried" 
(cf, "she"); "The wife of the family man want some ornaments from his 
husband" (cf . "her"). Sometimes an o&^tted vi^onoun caused considerable 
ambiguity of a message: "Her husband followed her carrltig the fish 
which was hunting for their eating^ ins i of "Her husband followed 
her earring the fiih which he was hunt tor their eating." 

Global orthographic errors most fr. ^Mcntly occurred with lexical 
Items as illustrated by the following sentence: "The wife coke the 
fish but in the flhs have the washes." What the student actually meant 
to %nrlte was: "The wife cut the tlah but in the flhs have the watches ." 
(A global morphological error was also tallied because the picture story 
clearly showed that the fish contained a single watch). It would appear 
(hat among the primary causes of seriously misspelled words were inade- 
quate knowledge of correct sound-*8ymbol correspondence in English and 
Interference from native language phonology. 
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Local lexical errors occurred In large numbers on all student's 
compositions. The following examples Illustrate such faulty lexical 
choices: 

"He flnded one blrd-home and ner eggs." ("bird's nest") 
"TWo boys are sllcclng tree know at night." ("sawing down") 
"The small boat runs fast to tue beach." ("moves") 
"Before the sleep he turn-off the curtains on the wijidow." ("close") 
Local morphological errors appeared In the compositions of all stu- 
dents in varying frequencies. However, most o^ these error occurred in 
two specific areas: 

(a) Lack of subject-verb agreement. This accounted for a very 
large portion of the local morphological errors. For example, "The 

little brother look at his sisters who play badminton" ^cf. "looks"). 

i 

(b) Errors resulting ftom inappropriate past tense forms. These 
pervaded the compositions of ejren the most advanced students in the 
class: 

They digged around the smkll tree." ("dug") 

\ 

"Their mother didn't spank^ them." ("spank") 

\ 

"It's impossible it has greW\ very rapidly." ("grown") 

\ 

\ 

Local syntactic error s accounted for pv r'^ps one third of all glo- 
bal and local errors. l1ie most frequent problems that students experi- 
enced with this error type' are as fo^ow8: 

(a) The misuse cf preposition^ caueed a great deal of difficulty 
for all studenti9. v*sperially the inappropriate use of in/on and to/at. 
For example: 

"They are enjoying each ether at^ lining room." ("in") 

\ 
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"There are also a nan who Is saying good-bye with his wife," ("to") 
"^en he rides bicycle's, one car hits to him." ("hits him") 

Students also omitted many prepositions In their sentences: 
"He Is listening the talk of the man." ("listening to") 
"They are running at the river that Is close the house," ("close to") 
"S^ l8 second story of building," ("Is on") 

(b) Incorrect !X)rd order also caused many problems for 

students : 

"They enjoy highly the cooking." (••highly enjoy") 

"I did it well until now without it," (•'Until now I,,,") 

"•Well, nothing is forever/ told them their mother ," 

(••their mother told them") 

Local orthographic errors accounted for many local errors, es- 
pecially in the nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs students used in 
their picture story narrations; \^ 

"The plaen went to skiy ," (••plani^^ "sky^^) 
"The boy goes up the three and the g^rl hepls him," v 'tree," 
"helps") 1 

I 

"You must be carefull y I'm not going ^to buy onother wacht for you," 
(^•careful," "another,'' "watch") 

Effect of Direct Teacher Correction 
. An examination of the tables below reveals that neither error cor- 
rection treatment, regardless of level of coflODunicative proflc ency, 
made any statistically significant differences in students* written pro- 
ficiency over the slx-^ek treatment period. 
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TABLE 1 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Posttest 
Global Error Ratio By Error Correction Treatment 
and Pretest Conmunlcatlve Proficiency 



' Error Correction Treatment Preteat CoBaunlcatlve Proficiency 

K High Low 

n Mean SD n Met'n SD 

Global Errors Corrected 7 .022 .014 6 .034 .031 



Global and Local Errors 
Corrected 




7 .021 


.014 4 


.037 


.017 


Total a 




14 .022 
TABLE 2 


.013 10 


.035 


.025 


Analysis of Variance of the Posttest 
Global Error Ratio fy Error Correction 
Treatment and Pretest 'Jonounlcatlve Proficiency 




.< Source 




ss 




F 


a 
£ 


Error Correction 
Treatment (A) 


1 


.000^ 


- .ooo** 


.005 


.99 


Pretest Communicative 
Proficiency (B) 


1 


.001 


.001 


2.710 


.11 


Interaction (A X B) 


1 


.000** 


.000** 


.067 


.99 


Residual 


20 


.001 


.001 






Total 


23 


.000^ 









, ^Probability of r«jectlng a tru* null hypothesis 
^Conputsr progrsa roundsd thsse values to' only three digits 
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TABLE 3 



Heans «nd Standard Davlations for the Posttest 

Local Error Ratio By Error Correction 
Treataeut and Pretest Cosnunlcati-'^ Proficiency 



Error Correction Treatment Preteat Connninlcatlve Proflclenc; 









HiRh 




Low 








n 


Mean 


SD n 


Mean 


SD 


Global Errors Corrected 




7 


.113 


.054 6 


.166 


.060 


Global and Local Errors 
Corrected 




7 


.112 


.055 * 4 


.098 


.028 


Totals 




14 


.112 


.052 10 


.139 


.059 






TABLE 4 








Analysis of Variance of the Post test 
Local Error Ratio By Error 
Correction Treatment and Pretest CoHninicative Proficiency 




Source 


df 




SS 




F 


a 
£ 


Error Correction 

Treatnent (A) 

/ 


1 




.005 


.005 


1.700 


.21 


Pretest Conmunicative 
Proficiency (B) 


1 




.003 


.003 


1.190 


.29 


Interaction (A X B) 


1 




.006 


.006 


2.277 


.14 


Residual 


20 




.036 


.003 






Total 


23 




.071 









Probability of rejecting a true null hypothesis 



As %rlth many empirical studies dealing vlth student behavior, It 
^ms difficult to completely Isolate every specific variable relating to 
error correction strategies of written compositions. Therefore, several 
Interpretations of the results are possible. 

One Interpretation Is that supplying the correct form of an error 
was an overly direct error correction strategy for most of the inter-- 
mediate students. Corder (1967), Gorbet (1974), and Valdman (1975) pro- 
pose th^t supplying the correct form might actually prevent the learner 
from testing alternate hypotheses that could lead to an accept£.ble lexi- 
cal Item or grammatical structure In the target language. This Interpre- 
tation of the results of the study provlues some evidence to support 

that position. Perhaps a discovery approach, combining teacher guidance 

? 

%d.th self or peer correction would be a more effective error correction 
3 

strategy,. 

Another Interpretation could be that students were unable to remem- 
ber and profit from the many corrections they received over the six 
weeks of treatment. Indeed, many students asked to take home their cor- 
rected compositions In order to compare the errors they made on previous 
compositions. (Obviously, during the correction period, these requests 
had to be diplomatically denied to avoid possible experimental bias If 
students had discovered that their errors wre treated differently.^) 



la a recent study, Wltbeck (1976) found that peer correction pro- 
cedures result In Increasingly more accurate and responsible written 
work for most students. 
4 

At the completion of the English course, students received xeroxed 
copies of their compositions. 
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A third Interpretation Is that the taxonomy of global and local 
errors vas not refined enough for the correction of written errors. 
Put differently, students might have been able to improve their communi- 
cative and linguistic proficiency much more If particular errors had 
been corrected Instead of merely global or global and local errors. For 
example, those students who had low communicative proficiency made very 
many errors In subject-verb agreement on their compositions. An examina- 
tion of Table 3 indicates that the students in this low group whose 
global and local errors were corrected, reduced their average local 
error ratio (.098) far greater than students in the same communicative 
grouping who received correction of their global errors only (.166). 
The substantial difference between these two means may be attributable 
to the intemalixation of rulaa for subject^erb agreement among Treat- 
ment Aj students as opposed to students who received Treatment A^. 

A final explanation to account for the statistically insignificant 
effect of the independent variables is that the sample population of 
the study was too small. Tables 1 and 3 indicate that the largest cell 
sixe for any one group was 7. Cell sixes of 20-30 each would greatly 
increase the statistical reliability of differences among treatment 
groups as would the use of a control group consisting of students who 
write compositions without receiving correction of their errors (at 
least during the experiment). 

An Additional Finding 

An unexpected finding In this study was the substantial increase 
(30Z) in the niimber of words students wrote on the composition posttest 
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(10^366) compared to the number o£ vordi* they vrote on the composition 
pretest (7,966)* It secma reasonable to suggest that the more confi- 
dent f:he scudents became In expressing themselves In written English, 
the |K>re vords they produced. Brlere (1966) also found that students 
shoved a spectacular Increase (161Z) In the total tford output on the 
composition posttests ^mpared to the number of vords they vrote on 
th^.lr composition pretests. 

Conclusions 

The purpose of this study vas to examine %7hlch errors affect a 
students* communicative and linguistic proficiency In vrltten English 
and to determine ezperlinentally the effectiveness of correcting students* 
vrltten compositions In different vays. The findings of the study pro* 
vide some evidence that the communicative proficiency In the vrltten 
vork of Intermediate students of ESL depends rather heavily upon an 
adequate knovledge of voca>)ulary^ and upon the proper use of preposi- 
tions and pronouns. The results further Indicate that linguistic pro- 
f Iclency depends on knovledge of the subtle connotations of English 
lexicon, on skill In using prepositions precisely, oh making subjects 
and verbs agree, on using the simple past and past perfect tenses cor- 
rectly, and on vrlting sentences that conform to the demands of Ehgllsh 
vord order. The selective approach to error correction used In this Inr 
vestlgatlon did not Improve students* communicative or linguistic 



Richards (1976) recoflstends that a component of massive vocabulary 
expansion should be a malor feature of a second language program for 
Intermediate and advanced students. 
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proficiency In vrltten English any more substantially than did correct- 
ing all composition errors. 

A great deal more empirical research Is needed to determine the 
communicative effect of students* vrltten errors and to find mere effec- 
tive ways to correct such errors. For the present, the development of 
Instructional techniques and materials for facilitating coimnunicatlve 
and linguistic proficiency In the ESL classroom largely depends upon 
the professional responsibility and personal integrity of the teacher. 
He or she must provide students with effective and creative activities 
and exercises to help learners become more self-sufficient and self- 
confident when writing in English. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 7: ''ADULT FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCY: A SUMMARY** 



Introduction 



Occasionally a document to be abstracted will not f 1 1 neatly into one of 
the two previously examined categories. A few documents have some parts that 
seem more suitable for abstracting in the, informative mode and other parts more 
suitable for treatment In the Indicative mode. Perhaps, for example: a 
research report is accompanied by substantial amounts of statistical data or 
extensive appendices that require detailing; a curriculum guide is prefaced by 
a significant description of the curriculum design and goals; or an extensive 
bibliography that needs description is preceded by useful Information on its 
development^ and the selection criteria for its contents. 

In these Instances, and In the examples that follow, the abstract with 
the greatest^ clarity and the most accurate representation f the document 
may well be one written In the 'Vnixed mode,** that is, a combination of the 
Informative and the indicative. !t is named aptly (if not with originality) 
the **lnformative/lndicatlve**: some have affectionately tagged It the 
"Mnfordlcative.** 

Typically, an abstract written in the mixed mode should begin in the 
Informative mode, presenting information from the author's point of view. 
This should be followed by an obvious switch to the indicative mode, with a 
detailed description of the relevant contents of the document. Because it is 
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necessary that the abstractor fully understand the distinctions between 
informative and indicetive abstracts first, the informative/indicative should 
be attempted only by experienced abstractors who have mastered the other two 
modes. 

In approaching any document an abstractor should initially conceive of 
the abstract as either informative or indicative. If, however, either of these 
modes would fail to represent the document accurately, then the informative/ 
indicative may be considered. The following cautions are suggested for 
writing the mixed mode: 

(a) Use the informative mode first. The switch from informative to 
indicative provides an easier transition for the reader, and is 
more easily accomplished by the abstractor, than a switch from 
indicative to informative. 

(b) Hak^ the transition from informative to indicative as clearly and 
obviously as possible. The Processing Manual states that "the 
reader must never be unsure as to whether the viewpoint of the words 
being read is that of the author or that of the abstractor." 

(c) Do not have multiple flip-flops between informative and indicative! 
Only one change of mode is usually justifiable. 

(d) Do not use the mixed mode for an opinion paper, as the changing 
point of view of the mixed abstract could confuse the reader, making 
it unclear as to whether the opinions are the author's or the 
abstractor's. 
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1 Characteristics of the document type 

Although no specific types of document typically require an informative/ 
indicative abstract, an important factor should be considered when deciding 
whether to write an "infordicat i ve' ' a bst ract : t he p roport i Oii and significance 
of material that is substantive text (crying out for informative treatment) 
compareo to the proportion and significance of that which can only be handled 
i ndlcati vely . 

The following documents would probably be represented most effectively 
by an informative/indicative abstract: 

a. A conference report, of which one-third consists of an overview of purpose, 
a description of participants and their interaction, and a distillation of 
major issues Identified and consensus reached (informative); two- thirds 
consists of summaries of individual presentations, a background paper, a 
panel discussion, outlines, and lists of resources (indicative). 

b. The annual report of a research organization, of which half summarizes 
the year's goals, major accomplishments, and new directions (informative); 
the other half consists of individual project summaries, financial reports, 
and staffing and work flow charts (indicative). 

c. A statistical report that consists mainly of data tables for use as a 
resource (indicative), but which contains a summary analysis of trends 
the data support (informative), 

NOTE: In the case of a document that is best treated Informatively but 
that contains significant tables, appendixes, charts, etc. not 
requiring description, an Informative abstract should be written, 
with an indicative sentence added at the end, in parentheses to 
indicate the change of mode. For example, "...Exceptions to these 
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generalizations were in the areas of rhe h^stcical foundations of 
language, syntactical skills, and 1 i terary works . (Appendixes 
contain questionnaires an< related materials.)" 

2. What a practiced eye wi 1) loo^ fo^ ^"^^ ^ document 

As with previous workbook documents, botli the content and the format of 
Document 7 should be considered and reflected in the abstract. The experienced 
abstractor, therefore, will first determine whether this document is a straight- 
forward report of research, in which case it should be represented by an 
Informative abstract. When an initial examination reveals that the document 
contains both a research report and additional materials significant enough 
to require description, an ir^icative abstract might then be considered. But 

that raises the question cf what to do with discussion of the research— its 

% 

background implementation, and results. It quickly becores apparent that 
this a good candidate for an Informative/indicative abstract and that the 
abstractor should both: (l) report the research and (2) describe the sections 
o*^ the document. 

3, Pa^ ts of the document on which the abstract should be based 

Since the first section of an informative/indicative abstract should be in 
the infonnative mode, this section should be written from the author's point of 
view and should condense the information upon which the document is based (in 
this cace, parts I and li of the document). 

Following the very important transitional sentence, the second section of 
the abstract will then describe the document or the parts of the document not 
covered in the first section (in this 'case, parts III, IV, and \ and the 
appended objectives). 
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k . Essential features thd content of the abstract 

The abstract for this document must contain the following elements: 

a. An overview of the project objectiveSn research, model, and findings. 

b. A transitional statement, identifying the change from the informative 
mode to the indicative mode. This is a very important feature of the 
mixed mode abstract , because the reader must always be aware of the 
switch in point of view. 

c. A brief description of the remaining qontents of the document. 

Please note that the proportion of informative text to indicative text may vary, 
for some documents, the division may be about equal, while for others, the split 
may be one-third indicative to two-thirds informative, or the reverse. However, 
the most ccnmon proportion is two-thirds informative to o..e-third indicative. 
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Sample Abstract 



Objectives of the Adult Performance Level (APL) project w e to specify 
the competencies that are functional to e^ijcational and economic success 
in the United States and to develop devices for assessing those 
competencies. The project involved a research review, surveys of state 
and federal agencies, adult needs conferences, ^md interviews with 
undereducated and underemployed persons. The resulting APL model depicts 
adult competency as the appi icat ion of individual capabilities (communication 
skills, computation skills, problem solving skills, and interpersonal 
relations skills) to societal requi rements--the general knowledge areas 
of consumer economics, occupational knowlecj9e, communi ty resources, health, 
and government and law. Assessment of a national sample of adults showed 
that approximately one-fifth are functioning with difficulty. Following 
the summary of theory and methodology, this report presents results of the 
national survey according to three competency levels (function wiln 
difficulty, functional, and proficient) by knowledge areas and skills, 
and by demographic groupings. The report also summarizes validity and 
reliability information and suggests implications for educational practice. 
An appendix contains the APL objectives for functional competency in 
each of the five knowledge areas. 
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5. indexable Concepts 

The indexable concepts of this document may be listed es follows: 

Functional competency Educational needs 

Performance/ski lis Rel iabi I i ty/val i dl ty 

Adults/adult basic education Surveys 

Competency assessment Demographic Factors 

Success factors Competency levels 

Two challenges are at hand: (l) to translate these concepts into 
descriptors or identifiers, and (2) to decide which are major anc which 
are minor concepts in the document. Let's e;,amine the concepts one by one. 

"Functional competency/' a concept which appears in the title and 
which describes the major subject area of *the document, is not lifted in 
the Thesaurus . The point is made in the document that "functional 
competency" is used ^throughout the report rather than "literacy," because 
the stereotypical idea of literacy is largely unrelated to the pragmatic 
requirements for adult life in this country. However, when we look at 
the scope note ^or the descriptor FUNCTIONAL- LITERACY, we see that it would 
be an acceptable near-synonyrr for use as a major term on this document, and 
we select it. An RT ADULT LITERACY is relevant to the scope of the document 
and is selected as a minor term. 

Because the scope of FUNCTIONAL LITERACY is not broad encugh to cover 
all skills identified in the document's "functional competency" model, we 
must seek inclusive terminology. 

The (locumeat describes a process of translating identified competencies 
(knowledges and skills) intQ performance requirements Called "objectives" in 
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four skill areas: communicat iori , computation, problem solving, and 
interpersonal relat.^s. Since the four specific areas are not dealt 
with in enough depth th^b indexable, we seek broader terms to cover 
them. MINIMUM COMPETENCIES is for the more academic skills, but DAILY 
LIVING SKILLS was also selected by many indexers to cover the social 
areas. Together they seem to cover the concept adequately -md are both 
given major status. 

The "objectives" or "performance requirements" listed at the back of 
the document (into which competencies/skills were translated for purposes 
of measjrement and development of curriculum) were further indexed by 
several indexers as "Ed ational Objectives" or "Measurement Objectives." 
Most, however, felt that the competencies/skills terms were adequate to 
cover it all. The document uses the words '^minimum performance criteria." 
The scope note of "Performance Criteria," an invalid descriptor, leads 
the indexer to EVALUATION CRITERIA, which appears to be more suitable than 
the "object Ives", t »rms . It is selected as a minor descriptor. 

Our indexing instructions are to assign a population term to identify 
the educational level being studied, or coward which the document is 
directed. Looking at the list of fourteen Educational Level terms (in 
front of the Thesa urus and in the Indexing Section of the Processing Manua l) 
we do not find "Adult Education," although i- is a descriptor. "Adult 
Basic Education" and "Postsecondary Education" do appear on the list. We 
select ADULT BASIC EDUCATION because the scope note mentions the typos of 
skills discussed in the document. At this time, we must decide whether to 
enter ADULT BASIC EDUCATION as a major or minor term. We decide to make it 
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minor because the discussion of application of the study to adult basic 
education constitutes only about three pages of the total document* 

Another population term, ADULTS, is chosen to name the subjects of 
the study. It is made major becau*^ t is a title term, and is basic 
to the whole context, particularly in light of the fact that many studies 
of minimum competencies, particularly at this basic level, are of school 
2cje children rather than adults. 

This document is concerned with "undereducated , underemployed, 
unsuccessful'* adults, and an additional population term is needed to cover 
this context. The descriptor DISADVANTAGED ?s appropriate and is given 
major status. Although tl'e scope note warns to "use a fr^^oi « specific term 
if possible," the options are limited to "D: sadvantaged Youth," "Economically 
Disadvantaged," and "Educationally Disadvantaged." The first of these 
alternatives i,s off target; the others are too narrow. 

The report deals with assessment of the competency levels of U.S. 
adults by means of a national survey. Since "assessment" alone does not 
appear in the Thesaurus, we look under "Measurement," the scope note for 
which tells us to sep also "Testing" and "Evaluation." Looking at the 
displays for thesv terms, we find that a narrower term to Testing, M?5>.iMUM 
COHPETENCY TESTING, appears. Its scope note indicates that it describes 
the subject content of this document, and since our indexing instructions 
are to index to the level of specificity of the document, we select it as 
a maior term, rather than the broader term, "Testing." 
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Several indexers selected EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT as a minor term. 
The scope note seems appropriate to the broader context of purpose and 
impi icat i orts for the study referred to throughout the document. Minor 
terms selected for the document, in addition to ADULT LITERACY, ADULT 
BASIC EDUCATION, EVALUATION CRITERIA, and EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT are: 

SUCCESS, a UF for ^'Success Factors." 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS, Vhich exactly matches a Thesaurus descriptor. 

TEST RELIABILITY and TEST VALIDITY, narrower terms to "Reliability" 
and "Validity," which we select because we wish to index to the 
level of specificity of the document. 

NATIONAL SURVEYS, a narrower term to "Surveys," also selected for 
i ts spec i f ic i ty . 

DEMOGRAPHY, which we decide will fill the bill for "Demographic Factors." 

The final concept, "competency levels," was covered by most indexers 
with the identifier ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL, the Identifier Authority 
List term which also covers the project name itself--thus is major. 

Other terms selected by some indexers but not confirmed by others 
because they were too broad, too narrow, or o^f target: 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, EVALUATION METHODS, MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES, ADULT 
EDUCATION, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE, DECISION MAKING 
SKILLS, COMMUNICATION SKILLS, JOB SKILLS, CONSUMER ECONOMICS, HEALTH, 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES, BASIC SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE LEVEL, MEASUREMENT OBJECTIVES, 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. 
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I. OBJECTIVES 



The ability to use skills and knowledge with the functional competence needed 
for meeting the requi v-ements of adult living is often called ''functional lit- 
eracy," •survival literacy." or, occasional ly, "coping skills." The central 
objectives of the ^dult Performance Level (APL) project are to specify the 
competencies which are functional -to economic and educational success in to- 
day's society and to develop devices for assessing those competencies of the 
adult population of the United States. 

Although millions, perhaps billions, of dollars have been spent on educational 
research, practically all of that money ha: been in support of studies designeJ 
^to either develop educational programs or products or to compare the effective-, 
ness or efficiency of competing programs and product«i. Unfortunately, questions 
of effectiveness and efficiency are irrelevant if the objectives on which pro- 
grams are based are not appropriate. 

Attempts to use the tools of behavioral and operations research to specify the 
transcendent objectives of educational systems have been practically nonexist- 
ent. Researchers are. much more adept at answering the question, "Which read- 
ing program Is most efffective?" than the more fundamental question, "Why is 
reading important?" The Adult Perform:»nce Level project activities occur in 
the latter arena. 



II. A THEORY AND METHODOLOGY OF ADULT FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCY 



The APL theory of functional competency was arrived at in the following manner. 
The staff focused on, the first objective of the project v/hich was to identify 
basic requirements fbr adult living. Rather than rely upon expert opinion, 
four simultaneous lines of research were pursued. 

K Review of related literature and research . A wide variety of behavioral 
and social research was reviewed in order to find a way to categorize the 
needs of the und^rediicated and underemployed adult. In addition to the 
traditional sources of information, the documentation of dozens of studies 
or projects which had so-cal led disadvantaged groups as their target was 
collected and revtiewed. Data gathered by the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress project was also of great use. 

2. An extensive survey of state and federal agencies and foundations was con- 
ducted in order tjo identify characteristics which distinguished the suc- 
cessful from the Unsuccessful adult. The assumption was that a major source 
of knowledge of Minimum performance criteria existed in the experiences, 
accumulated data,i and reports of professionals who deal with the minimally 
performing adultJ For example, interviews were conducted with 49 indivi- 
duals from 25 .different state and federal agencies during the initial phase. 

. These persons provided literature, studies, data, and comments relevant to 
the objectives of the project. 

3. A series of conferences on adult needs was conducted in different regions 

of the country^! Adult educators, members of the private sector (e.^., super- 
visors and personnel manage'^s), and members of different state and federal 
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agencies were brought together to roview APL progress and to add their 
insights and information to the pool. 

4. A continuing series of semi-structured interviews with undereduC'^ted and 
v.nderemp1oyed persons was begun in order to gather some first-hand data 
on their felt needs. 

The result of these»acti vities , which occupied much of the first year of the 
study » was a taxonomy of adult needs which finally came to be called "general 
^knowledge areas." These general areas, which may be considered as the content 
of adult literacy, are now known as (1) consumer economics » (2) occupational 
(or occupational ly-related) knowledge, (3) community resources, (4) health, 
and (5) government and law. 

Having identified the general knowledge areas which seemed to be the most cri- 
tical to adult performance related ^o the acquisition of literacy, data which 
had been obtained were then reanalyzed. This time, however, the concern was 
not with the pntent of literacy, but with the skills involved. Four primary 
skills seemed^ to account for the vast majority of requirements placed on adults. 
These skills Wre named (1) conriunication Skills (reading, writing, speaking, 
and listenirt^), (2) computation skills, (3) problem solving skills, and (4) 
interperson^^ relations *^kills. 

By this time it should be clear that the concern of the APL project is much 
more than the stereotypical notion of literacy. Because the term "literacy" 
popularly connotes a low level of functioning (e.g., the ability to read and 
write one's name) which may have nothing to do with functional competence, we 
have chosen to excise the word "literacy" from the rest of this exposition. 
Instead, we will consistently use the phrase "functional competency." This 
practice seems to be preferable to reeducating the whole world concerning the 
true meaning literacy. 

APL findings allowed for the construction of a general theory of adult func- 
tional competency which is summarized below: 

1. Functional competency is a construct which is^ meaningful only in a spe- 
cific societal context. A correlary of this thesis is that, just as func- 
tional competency is culture-bound, it is perhaps even more closely bound 

to the technologicaj_state of a particular society. The person who Is func- 
tionally competent in one society may be incompetent in another. Further- 
more, as technology changes, the requirements for competency change. 

2. functional competency does not consist just of a single s^cill or even a 
set of skirls. Relevant- to the skills and general knov^ledge areas iden- 
tified Dy APL research, functional competency is two-dUensional ; it is 
best described as the application of a set of skills to a set of general 
knowledge areas (see Figure 1 on following page) which results from the re- 
quirements imposed upon members of a society. The APL project used this 
approach as the -basic framework for generating the essential elements or 
performance requirements of adult functional competency. 

3. Adult competency is a function of both individual capabilities and societal 
requirements. To restate the thesis: A person is functionally competent 
only to the extent that he or she can .r.eet the requirements »,'h^'ch are extant 
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FIGURE 1. The APL Model of Functional Competency. 
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at a given point in time. If the requirements change and the individual 
does not adapt by either acquiring more or different knowledges and skills, 
then that person becomes less competent* Functional competence is a dyna- 
mic process, rather than a static state. 

4. Functional competency is directly related in a mathematical sense to success 
in adxalt life. This ib an operating assumption v^hich underlies all APL re- 
search activities. However we define functional competency, we expect more 
competent adults to be more successful. 

The APL project has drawn from a variety of educational, sociological, economic 
and behavioral studies to analyze different criteria of success. Based or this 
experience, an index of success is used which is a composite of (1) income, (2) 
level of education, and (3) occupational status. The assumptitn that competency 
IS directly related to success implies that not only must the measure be derived 
from performances which are taken from the adult milieu, but that performance on 
such a measure must be positively correlated to success. 

Once a general theory of functional competency had been developed and a taxonomy 
of associated adult performances created, the way was open for the evolution of 
the final APL methodology, wnich is surmarized in the following diagram and 
discussion. 
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Methodology 

^- Specificat ion of competencies . From the sources of information identi 
fled previously, the performance requirements are aggregated into general re- 
quirement statements called "objectives." These objectives are keyed to the 
five APL general knowledge areas. 
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The set of oojectives. taken as a whole, form the APL f .Jf^blSr'' 

iors which are important to adult competency. A copy of the latest APL objec- 
tives can be found at TAB A. 

2 Devel opment of performance indicators . Performance Indicators are writ- 
ten for each competency. These are no* "test items" in the traditional sense. 
Because they reflect requirements taken from adult life, they are small simula- 
tions of what is demanded of the adult by his or her society, and they require • 
the adult to employ cormunicati'on. problem-solving, and interpersonal relations 
skills in a variety of adult-related situations. 

3. Field test and subsequent revision . Initial versions of the performance 
indicators were field^ested wUh undereducated and underemployed adults. An 
initial round of field testing involving some 3,500 adults was conducted with 
the cooperation of Adult Basic Education programs in 30 states. Since that time, 
several thousand more adults have been tested in a number of states with subse- 
quent versions of the perfoimance indicators. Field testing and subsequent re- 
vision of performance indicators i<: a continuous, rather than one-time process, 
as indicated by the flow of acti ss in Figure 2. 

Information gathered during the field test stage is used to respecify objectives 
and to improve the quality of performance indicators. These revised versions of 
both objectives and indicators are fed back to the original infomation sources 
for further revision and specification. The entire specification-field test- 
feedback-respecification process is cycled as many times as is necessary to reach 
consensus regarding a given objective, although typically three iterations are 
required. Each objective must also meet the empirical tests of non-trivial ity 
and of positive correlation to various indicators of success. (Those of you who 
are so inclined will recognize this method as a somewhat modified Delphi technique.) 

4. Nat ional assessment of competency . The next step in tbe APL research pro- 
cess is to determine national levels ot performance with regard to the objectives. 
Performance indicator-; are formatted into a series of interview schedules. With 
the assistance of a subcontractor (Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, New 
Jersey) a representative sample of adults is drawn from th,e continental United 
States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, and data are obtained from this sample. To 
date, five independent samples of the population have been drawn, each with a size 
of not less^than 1,500, for a total of 7,500 adults. The overall precision of each 
sample is about 4S at the 95% confidence level for an item which breaks at the 50-50 
level . 

5. Determi nation of competency levels . The final stage of the process is to 
determine meaningful and well-defined competency levels from data gathered in the 
various national surveys. This determination is accomplished by (1) examin- 
ing the performance of the population on an objective-by-objective basis, and 
(2) describing overall competency In terms of three levels based on an aggre- 
gate Index (This aggregate Index of functional competency Is defined below.). 

In essence, the nationally representative survey data are used to develop 
"competency profiles" which are associated with different levels of adult suc- 
cess as measured by Income, Job status, and education. Three such levels have 
been chosen and are called simply APL 1, APL 2, and APL 3. 
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APL 1 

(ADULTS WHO FUNCTION WITH DIFFICULTY) 

APL 1 •$ are those adults whose mastery of competency objectives is associated 
with: 

1. Inadequate income of poverty level or less 

2. L';adequate education of eight years of school or fewer 

3. Unemployment or occupations of low job status 



APL 2 
(FUNCTIONAL ADULTS) 

APL 2*s are those adults whose mastery of competency objectives is associated 
wi th : 

1, Income of mo»*e than poverty level but no discretionary income 

2, Education of nine to eleven years of school 

3, Occupations falling in medial job status range 



API 3 
(PROFICIENT ADULTS) 

APL 3's are those adults whose mastery of competency objectives is associated 
with: ' 

1. High levels cf income or varying amounts of discretionary income 

2. High levels of education, high school completion or more 

3. High levels of job status. 

Notice that each of the three APL levels is a conjoint definition based on pre- 
dicted income, education, and job status. Test data are used to "predict" an 
adult's success level, based on his functional competencies. Those persons 
classified as APL 1 are, by and large, "functionally incompetent" or adults who 
function with difficulty. APL 2's are competent, or adults functioning on a 
minimal level; and APL 3's are proficient in that their mastery of competency 
objectivsj5> is associated with the highest levels of income, job status and 
education. 

Since the sample data are nationally representative, it is possible to esti- 
mate the proportion of the U.S. adult population which comprises each APL level 
A discussion of these and other results follow 
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in. -HOW FUNCTIONALLY COMPETENT ARE U.S. ADULTS? 



In general, the answer to the question posed by this section is "not as compe- 
tent as we thought." Overall, approximately one-fifth of U.S. adults are func- 
tioning with difficulty. This estimate is based on a representative sample of 
adults performing on indicators which cover the five general knowledge areas 
and four skills. 

The results of the APL national survey on functional competency will be pre- 
sented as follows: (1) For each general knowledge area and skill area, the 
proportion of the population estimated to be in levels 1, 2, or 3 are reported; 
and (2) For each major demographic grouping, the proportion of the population 
estimated to be in levels 1, 2, or 3 are presented. 

Competency levels by knowledge area and skills . The percentages of the adult 
population which are in APL levels 1, 2, or 3 as determined by performance on 
those indicators in the survey wh^ch measure knowledge and skills are presented 
in the following table: 

Areas APL Competency Levels 

T 2 3 



Occupational Knowledge 


19 


.1 


31.9 


49.0 


Consumer Economics 


29 


.4 


33.0 


37.6 


Government and Law 


25 


.8 


26.2 


48.0 


Health 


21 


.3 


30.3 


48.3 


Community Resources 


22 


.6 


26.0 


51.4 


Reading 


21 


J 


32.2 


46.1 


Problem Solving 


28 


!o 


23.4 


48.5 


Computation 


32 


.9 


26.3 


40.8 


Writing 


16 


.4 


25.5 


58.1 


Overall Competency Levels 


19 


.7 


33.9 


46.3 



In terms of the general knowledge areas, the greatest area of difficulty appears 
to be Consumer Economics. Almost 30X of the population falls into the lowest 
level fAPL 1), while one-third of the population is categorized as APL 2. Trans 
lated into population figures, some 34.7 million adult Americans function with 
difficulty and an additional 39 million are functional, (but not proficient) in 
coping with basic requirements that are related to Consumer Economics. 

The highest proportion of proficient persons (most able to cope) is found in re- 
lation to Conmunity Resources. Over half of the U.S. population falls into APL 
level 3. This is followed by Occupational Knowledge; again almost half of the 
population is estimated to be proficient in dealing with occupational ly-related 
tasks. Although the least proportion of persons in comparison to all areas are 
in level 1 of Occupational Knowledge, this still indicates that about one of 
every five adults in the U.S. functions with difficulty or is unable to perform 
correctly on occupational ly-related performance indicators. 

A greater proportion of pe ole is unable to perform basic computations than the 
other skills. Approximately one-third of the population, or 39 million adults, 
functions with difficulty, and a little over onej-fourth, or 29.5 million adults, 
is functional but not proficient In task performance on items reoulring irathe- 
rtiatica* manipulation. The area of greatest competency in comparison with other 
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Skills is in writing. However, even though almost three-fifths of the popu- 
lation performed adequately on tasks requiring writing skills, 16< of the 
adults in the U.S., or, some 18.9 million persons, are unable to cope success- 
fully. 

Competency levels by demographic groupings > The purpose for selecting certain 
demographic groupings and comparing tne rPSuUs within a group is to discover 
trends which might arise. As seen in the definitions given earlier for the t^^ree 
^iPL competency levels, "success" was an important variable in the study. In 
general, the three success indices (level of education, family income and job 
status) demonstrate a positive relationship with performance. The percent of 
the population estimated to be in APL levels 1, 2, and 3 for each reporting 
croup of relevant demographic variables, as indicated by task performance, is 
presented in the following table: 

Demographic Variables API Competency Levels 
1 2 3 



r Hi A t inn 








u-j years 




lot 






OH 




n 


A 7 




17 


14 


All 


IR 


J -J 


27 


H^'gh school completed 


11 


37 


52 


Some college 


9 


27 


64 


uui ic^jc ^rduUdLc piUb 


2 

ft* 


17 


80 










under $5,000 


40% 


39? 


21% 


$5.000-$6,999 


20 


44 


36 


$7,000-S9.99y 


24 


39 


37 


S10.000-S14,999 


14 


34 


52 


515,000 plus.^ 


8 


26 


66 


Job Status 








Unskilled 


30% . 


38% 


32% 


Semi-ski lleJ 


29 


42 


29 


Skilled 


24 


33 


43 


Clerical-Sales 


8 


38 


54 


Professional -Managerial 


n 


28 


61 


Age 








18-29 


16X 


35? 


49% 


30-39 


11 


29 


60 


40-49 


19 


32 


49 


50-59 


28 


37 


35 


60-65 


35 


40 


24 


Sex 








Male 


17% 


31% 


52% 


Female 


23 


35 


42 
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Demographic Variables 



API Competency Levels 



1 Z 



3 



Ethnicity 
White 
Black 

Spanish-surname 
Other 

Occupational Status 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Housewives 



16*^ 

9\J fO 


34% 


50!! 


44 


*j ^ 


17 


56 


26 


18 


26 


41 


33 


15% 


28*, 


57» 


36 


30 


34 


27 


38 


35 



Number in Household 
1 person 
2-3 
4-5 
6-7 

8 plus 

Region 

Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



21% 


23% 


56": 


20 


35 


45 


19 


31 


50 


21 


33 


46 


43 


22 


35 


16% 


36% 


48% 


15 


42 


43 


25 


37 


38 


15 


35 


50 



21% 


39% 


40% 


15 


38 


47 


21 


32 


47 


14 


29 


57 



Metropolitan Areas 
1 million plus 
under 1 million 
Suburb 
Urban 

In relation to the "success" variables, for level of education the percentage 
of APL Ts rises steadily from about 25 for college graduates to about 85^ for 
adults with less than 4 years of formal schooling. For family income, the per- 
centage of functionally Incompetent persons rises from about 8% for incomes of 
$15,000 or greater to 40* for those under S5,000 a year income. For occupation of 
chief wage earner, the percentage of APL 1 's rises from about 11% for the pro- 
fessional and managerial category to approximately 20% for the unskilled. 

There Is a generally negative relationship between aae and performance. Al- 
though the youngest group (18--29) does not have the lowest level of function- 
ally Incompetent adults, still the general trend Is that the older the Indivi- 
dual, the more likely that he/she Is Incompetent. It appears that males and 
females perform about the same, althoi'«> there are minor differences with males 
estimated to have a greater percentage of APL 3*s than females. As for ethnic 
groups. It appears that there are great differences between Whites and all other 
minority groups. While 16X of the Whites are estimated to be functionally In- 
competent, about 44t of the Black and 56% of the Spanlsh-surnaine qroups are es- 
timated to be so. Here, as with other variables that have been discussed, the 
differences are probably due to the relatively lower levels of Income, education. 
Job status, and Job opportunity found among minority groups in this country. 
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The employed show a smaller percentage of APL Ts {]S%) than did housewives 
(27;) who, in turn, show a smaller percentage than did the unemployed (36^). 
Here, again, the differences in the "success" levels (i.e., amount of income, 
etc.) of especially the employed and unemployed may be used to explain the 
variations. 

With regard to the number of people in the household, the only apparent dif- 
ference in percentage of APL I's occurred in households where more than 7 
people lived. While for most household populations, the percentage of func- 
tional incompetents is about 20";, for the eight or greater group, the percen- 
tage rises to 43*5, 

The' demographic co.T^parison of regions of the U.S. indicates that while the 
Northeast, North Central and Western ^arts of the U.S. have about the same 
percentage of APL I's, 2*s, and 3*s, the South nas more APL I's and less APL 
3's. While all other regions of the country are estimated to have about 16% 
functionally incompetent adults, approximately 29V in. the South are predict- 
ed to be APL Ts. Thus, a greater percentage of adults in the South appear 
to be in need of educational assistance than other parts of the country. 

Rural areas fiave the greatest estimated percentage of APL l*s {27%) with cit- 
'<?s over one million dfi6 suburbs slightly less (about 2rj, and cities under 
one million and other urban areas having the least percentage of APL I's. 



IV. THE VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF APL 



Validity 



A strong case can be made for the validity of the APL objectives and the per- 
formance data which relate to them. Consider the following argument. 

1. The objectives derive from inputs from the appropriate segments of 
society. These objectives, which form the APL description of adult functional 
competency, are the products of a research process which subjects each one to 
two critical , tests: (1) Is the objective perceived as being important (valid) 
by undereducated and underemployed adults, employers, educators, and a number 
of other social service agencies who deal with "unsuccessfuT* adults? (2) 
Given that consensus among these groups is reached, is there evidence that 
mastery of a particular objective increases the probability of adult success, 
as indicated by income, education, and job status? Only' if both questions 
are answered affirmatively is an objective considered to have been validated. 

2. Great care wc*s taken to construct performance indicators which were, 
within budgetary and time constraints, the best possible measures of the ob- 
jectives. In addition to a technical review by consultants, performance in- 
dicators were also reviewed by the groups mentioned in 1. above, and were 
processed through several cycles of field testing and redesigning before be- 
ing used on a national >ample. The indicators are clearly not perfect in an 
absolute sense. It is impossible to obtain absolute consensus or to produce 
perfect correlation on any indicator. Nevertheless, there is good evidence 
that the APL performance indicators serve the purposes of the study very well. 
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3. Gridt care was also taken to design a national sample of adults and 
to exercise the proper control over field procedures in order to produce 
meaningful and precise results. As mentioned earlier, the sample design is 
straight forward, has a known precision, and is reproducible in the scien- 
tific sense. Sample design and field procedures were carried out according 
to specifications by an organization which has yea'-s of experience in draw- 
ing national samples and in conducting house-to-house surveys. 

4. Perhaps the most important kind of "validity" is the acceptance and 
degree of use to which the objectives and test data will be put. Preliminary 
evidence indicates that, at least among the adult education community, there 
will be widespread acceptance and utilization. Already, several statewide 
effort's (notably Mississippi , Texas, and Alabama) are in progress to translate 
the objectives into relevant curriculum and staff development materials and 
methods . 

Reliability 

0 

Although the term 'Vel iabi 1 i ty" is quite often used to refer to different 
constructs, "reliability** means temporal stability in the context of the APL 
project. That is, APL performance indicators are reliable to the extent that, 
assuming no major changes have taken place in either societal reauirenients or 
in the level of achievements of the general population, repeated measures pro- 
duce identical results. Reliability is a function not only of the format and 
content of the interview itself, but of the sampling design and the field pro- 
cedures. These features have just been discussed. 

The traditional method of estimating reliability is repeated testing of a giv- 
en sample. Coefficients of reliability calculated from total scores are used 
as decision variables for the estimation of reliability. No such coefficients 
are available *%this time for APL measures, for two good reasons; (1) Relia- 
bility coefficients are baSed on total scores. Total scores are never calcu- 
lated in the development of competency levels from APL data. (2) A test-retest 
design for a national sample would have cost at least $100,000. This was money 
which was better spent on development and validation of objectives. 

There are, however, two valuable sources of information which are relevant to a 
discussion of the reliability of APL measures: 

1. The fifth APL national survey consisted of a composite battery of items 
which had been used in previous surveys. Although changes were made in many of 
the items, some useful comparisons can be made on an item-by-1tem basis between 
results from earlier surveys and results on the final survey. Theoretically, if 
an item had not been changed at all, the estimates from two independent samples 
should differ only by the precision which each sample affords. For two indepen- 
dent samples of size 1 ,500,. most items require a difference of 4i or more to in- 
dicate statistically significant differences (.05 level). 

For the 39 Items which were rot ch'nged between surveys, the mean absolute dif- 
ference was 5.5t with most items having slightly higher p-values on the second 
sample than on the first. Although 5.5% is somewhat higher than the anticipated 
41, the reason for these results is quite clear. In order to minimize interview 
length (and maximize budgets), respondents in earlier surveys who failed to get 
a specified number of items correct during the initial portion of the interview 
were discontinued, under t)te assumption that most, if not all, of the remaining 
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responses would be incorrect (items were arranged in order of difficulty). 
For the final survey, this criterion was omitted, so that every respondent 
completed all parts of the interview. The net effect was a desirable one-- 
Jll respondents attempted practically every item. A side effect, however, 
was that p-values for easier items placed later in the interview tended to 
rise when compared with eailier results. Consequently, the overall differ- 
ence between the samples is exaggerated. Most of that difference is due to 
a change in the criterion for completion, rather than factors relative to 
sample size, item format, or field procedure. 

2. Another independent sample, drawn specifically fer the State of Tex^is, 
using funds provided by the Texas Education Agency and the Governor's Office, 
W(!s simultaneous with the final national survey. Although detailed results 
are too numerous to mention here, data from the Texas effort, which replicated 
the national one, are remarkably consistent with national trends. The rela- 
tionship of test performance to variables such as income, education, occupa- 
tional status, urbanicity, ethnicity, sex, age, ^nd a number of other demo- 
graphic variables is practically identical for Texas and the nation. Further, 
patterns of responses for the Texas sample are essentially identical to those 
of the national sample. Items with high p-values nationwide have high p-values 
in Texas, and those with low p-values nationwide have low p-values in Texas. 

A final note of caution regarding the interpretation of APL results, particu- 
larly thoso dealing with the three levels of competency, must be sounded here. 
Those who r.re familiar with the AFL objectives know very well that each one 
comprises a broad sector of human behavior. Clearly, it is fruitless to try 
to list and to measure all toe behaviors which are embedded within a particular 
APL rbjective. Ultimately, one must operational ize the objective by selecting 
a set of behaviors as measures of that particular objective. All APL estimates 
of competency are based on such operational definitions, and their limitations 
must be kept in mind. 

V. HOW DO WE MEET THE NEED? 

The United States has been in a preeminent position of world power and influence 
for decades. Citizens of this country are justifiably proud of their country's 
accomplishments in industry, science, technology, the arts, and, perhaps most of 
all, in their system of universal free public education. Millions of mothers and 
fathers have intuitively subscribed to that tenet of the American dream which holds 
that education is the major avenue to success for their daughters and sons. Accord- 
ingly, Americans are, by many standards, the best educated and the most affluent 
people on earth. 

Concomitant *th this historical emphasis upon education arid its benefits is the 
popular conception that "illiteracy" is a problem unique to the economically 
underdeveloped nations — the "Third World'* countries. How could the United States, 
with its billions; of dollars spent on education each year, have any significant 
literacy problem? 

To be sure, we have been willing to commit a very small portion of our resources, 
private, state and federal, to literacy and related programs. The motivation be- 
hind this commitment is probably not due to a perception of a widespread need . 
which is crucial to the well-being of our country. More likely, it is one of 
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noblesse oblige . For the most part, ABE has been perceived as a peripheral 
enterprise with an extremely limited clientele. After all, if only a minute 
fraction of the population is *'ill iterate," there can be no justification for 
spending more than a minute fraction of the nation's resources toward eliitii- 
nating the problem. 

As long as "literacy' is conceived to be nothing more than the ability to 
read and write one's name, or to score at some low grade level on a standard- 
ized test developed for children, then the United jtates probobly does not 
have d significant problem. On the other hand, if the concern is with tKi 
adult who does not possess thO||^ skil Is and knowledges which are requisite 
to adult competence, then the results of the APL re*:earch suggest that there 
is, indeed, a widespread discrepancy in our adult population between what is 
required of them and what they achieve. It is surprising, oerhaps even shock- 
ing, to suggest that approximately one of five Americans is incompetent or 
functions with difficulty and that about half of the adult population is merely 
functional and not at all proficient in necessary skills and knowledges. 

Ttie rest of this section deals with other implications and possible methods of 
implementation or dissemination. Because the original focus of the APL pro- 
ject was the ABE system, more attention will be given to that enterprise than 
to other educational systems. There are, however, implications for elementary 
and secondary education, which will also be presented. 

Implications for Adult and Adult Basic Educatio n 

Let us summarize the products of the APL project to date. Essentially, the 
APL project was given the charge of specifying those competencies which are 
functional to aduU life, with the implication that these competencies would 
become the core of objectives for ABE. Specifically, the APL project has 
accomplished the following tasks: 

« 

1. Developed and validated a series of objectives which comprise adult 
functional competency. 

2. Conducted a series of national assessments of performance of adults 
with respect to these objectives. 

3. Created, as a by-product of the research, a prototype test of adult 
functional competency. 

The discussion which follows describes some activities or products which are 
indicated for ABE at four operational levels: the classroom or instructional 
level, the local program level, the state level, and the federal or national 
level . 

- At the CLASSROOM LEVEL (Teacher-student) 

1. Curricula based on APL objectives . Obviously, the APL objectives 
form the core around which ABE curricula may be constructed. The forms win'ch 
these 'jrrlcula might take could, and probably will, be quite varied in order 
to meet local requirements. As mentioned earlier, several major curricula 
development efforts are already underway. 
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•2. Diagnostic t placement, and assessment devices . The APL study has 
. built a solid research base for developing fneasures or overall student pro- 
gress, pacing measures, such as curriculum-embedded tests, and devices used 
for placement or diagnosis. 

At the LOCAL PROGRAM LEVEL (Local Program Director) 

1. Guidelines for program objectives Much curricula development work 
in ABf is conducted at this level. The / ^L objectives forr. a valuable set 
of gCiidelines for developing local curricula. 

2. Local program effectiveness assessment . Because of the ambiguity 
regarding the instructional goals of ABE, local programs have traditionally 
had difficulty in documenting or measuring prepress. Since the APL research 
•has specified objectives and suggested ways of measuring behavior related to 

* these objectives, an opportunity exists for local programs to meaningfully 
assess their effectiveness. 

3. Staff Development . Any APL curriculum effort will require extensive 
training and development of local staff. For more aetai^s, see '*Staff Devel- 
opment" under the State Level , 

-— At the STATE LEVEL (State Director of ABE and other concerned State Officials) 

1. State guidelines or foci for instructional objectives . Since education 
is properly a function of the state, the state department of education, in the 

•form of the state director of a4ult education and his or her :taff , has an oppor- 
tunity to take the leadership i'fi providing comprehensive programs dealing with 
basic education for adult life. With appropriate input from other state agencies, 
state-level officials c^n provide guidelines and direct resources to develop 
instructional programs »vh1ch address the functional competencies identified by 
the APL project. 

2. Statewide instructional effectiveness assessment . States have tradi- 
tionally experienced difficulty In collecting evidence regarding the effective- 
ness of their program^. APL objectives and data can form a base upon which to 
meanlnc-^-.My document statewide ABE program progress, as well as to p/ovide a 
framework for reporting to the federal level. ' 

Related to the function of assessing instructional effectiveness, is the possi- 
bility of conducting statewide competency assessments. Even though national 
levels of performance are known, APL surveys do not provide enough precision 
to describe a particular state. Since states are bound to differ with respect 
to performance on different APL objectives, conducting state assessments of 
adult competefice c^uld provide extremely valuable data for planning programs. 

3. Staff Development . Preliminary experience with curricula designed 
around APL objectives indicates that teachers will requiv^e significant retrain- 
ing in order to function effectively in providing basic education for adult life. 
These efforts which are now underway utilize the teacher more as an instructional 
nanager and resource person rather than in the traditional role of lecturer and 

•Imparter of knowledge. Furthermore, there are strong suggestions that future 
APL-based curricula will nequire fulltime. highly trained teachers. These re- 
quirements certainly have implications for staff development and for teacher 
, certification, which are primary concerns of the state director. 
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At the NATIONAL LEVEL (OE) 

1. MAt^nn Al Dissemination of APL objectives . Although the Office of Educa- 
tion is clearly not in the business of setting national educational standards, 
there is nevertheless the opportunity to provide leadership which can come only 
from this level in disseminating the objectives as suggested foci for programs 
lealing with undereducated adults. The Office of Educa'tion, working with a 
variety of state agencies and other federal agencies, can have a major impact 

on educational practices at every level insuring that the results of the study 
and its implications for practice are well known throughout the educational and 
social service communities. 

2. National Dissemination of APL Data > The Office of Education now has at 
its cormand a process which can meaningfully describe the level of competency of 
the adult population of the U.S. For reasons similar to those described above, 
the Office of Education has an opportunity to provide guidance, leadership, and 
assistance to states which it never had before. The ways in which this process 
can be used are numerous: ^ Assessing the effectiveness of federally-fu.ided pro- 
grams, developing more useful reporting procedures, and maintaining a continuous 
assessment of national literacy levels over time are only a few of them. 

Implications for Elementary and Secondary Education 

The astute reader will have perceived by now that (assuming the research is 
any good) the implications of APL research are by no means confined to Adult 
or Adult Basic Education. If it is true that a significant proportion of 
Americans does not possess important skills and competencies, then it is 
patently wasteful of human and financial resources to wait until persons 
reach adulthood to begin to address those needs. 

When one examines the APL objectives, it is interesting to compare the compe- 
tencies described in the APL objectives to the curricular offerings typically 
found in elementary and secondary education. A brief examination will quickly 
reveal that, although many of them are indirectly addressed not much of the 
typical school day is spent in focus on the objectives per se . This is not to 
indict the elementary and secondary systems— too much of that has occurred 
already. The findngs do suggest, however, that to the extent that producing 
functionally co' . * adults is an important goal of elementary and. secondary 
education, sta.e * socal education would do well to examine the functional 
cor.petencies vis-a-vis their curricula and state requirements for high school 
completion. 

Some states, notably Oregon, have already be^un requiring students to complete 
a series of adult life-related performance tasks before awarding certification 
cf high school completion. This is the kind of practice which seems to be 
entirely consonant with the APL findings. 

To Summarize 



Because of precedent and tradition, "literacy" is a static, low-ievel concept 
which is largely unrelated to the pragmatic requirements for adult life in this 
country. Using the term "functional competence,'* the APL project has developed 
a research process which has identified competencies which are important to 
Success as adults. Using an assessment method which stems from viewing func- 
tional competence as a function of Individual <4pabilities and societal require- 
ments, the APL project has produced data which suggest that, contrary to popular 
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belief, many adults do not have the basic education for living which is 
Indicated for even jninimal levels of success. These results » and the objec- 
tives upon which they are based, can have profound implications for education- 
al practice, and form a base of information and evidence which can be used ^o 
make different educational systems more responsive* to the needs of both their 
clients and society. 
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A NOTE- CONCERNING APL GOALS, OBJECTIVES. AND TASKS 

Attached U thi^ curre.it version of the APL description of competency. 
Thib description is organized by general knowledge area* Within each general 
knowledge area* reqjirements are described in three successive levels of detail « 

The first level is a goal statement , which is a broad description of 
capability whict^ the functionally competent adult should possess for that par- 
ticular general knowledge area. 

The goal statement is defined by a series of intermediate-level require- 
ments called objecti ves. The objective is the fundamental building block of 
the APL description of competency. Some degree of mastery of t;hese objectives, 
the degree depending on the adult's individual milieu, is required for true 
functional competency. 

Each objective, in turn, is described by a series of situation-specific 
requirernents called tasks . Mastery of an objective is manifested by the in- 
dividual adult's ability to perform a group of tasks -- to respond appropriately 
to specific situations which reflect the requirements of the objective. Since 
the tasks are cunently undergoing a thorough revision, only the goals and ob- 
jectives are included in this presentation. 

The implications of this caveat conr-rning the APL tasks become especially 
important when one attempts to translate the APL description of competency 
into . ,i-riculum or other training programs for undereducated adults. When used 
for this purpose, tasks should "he considered as paradigms or general guidelines. 
They should not be interpreted as being engraved in stone, because it is the 
objective thn is the most important element in the requirements for functional 
competency. 
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APL 

OBJECTIVES FOR FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCY 
OCCUPATIONAL KNOWLEDGE 

GOAL: TO DEVELOP A LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL KNOWLEDGE WHICH WILL ENABLE ADULTS 

TO SECURE EMPLOYMENT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AND INTERESTS. 

\ 

1. OBJECTIVE: To build an oral and written vocabulary related to occupational 
Knowledge. 

2. 0BJ€CTIVE: To Identify sources of information (e.g.. radio broadcasts, 
newspapers, etc.) which may lead to employment. 

3. OBJECTIVE: To define occupational categories in terms of the education 
and Job experience required, and to know minimum requirements of given 
occupations. 

4. OBJECTIVE: To be aware of vocational testing and counse^.ing methods which 
help prospective employees recognize job Interests and qualifications. 

5. OBJECTIVE: To understand t^e differences among commercial employment 
agencies, governinent employment^agenc4es and private employers. 

6. OBJECTIVE: To prepare for job applications and interviews. 

7. OBJECTIVE: To know standards of behavior for various types of employment. 

8. OBJECTIVE: To know attributes and skills which may lead to promotion. 

9. OBJECTIVE: Tu know the financial and legal aspects of employment. 
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10. OBJECTIVE: To understand asoects of employment other than financial which 
would affect the individual's satisfartion with a job. 



CONSUMER ECONOMICS 

GOAL: TO MANAGE A FAMILY ECONOMY AND TC DEMONSTRATE AN AWARENESS OF SOUND 
PURCHASING PRINCIPLES. 

1. OBJECTIVE: To build an oral and written consumer economics vocabulary. 
This should be an ongoing process through each objective. 

2. OBJECTIVE: To be able to count and convert coins and currency, and to 
convert weights and measures using measurement tables and mathematical 
operations. 

• 

3. OBJECTIVE: To understand the concepts of sales tax and income tax. 

4. OBJECTIVE: To be aware of the basic principles of money management, including 
knowing the basics of consumer decision-making. 

5. OBJECTIVE: To use catalogs, consumer guides and other reference documents 
to select goods and services. 

6. OBJECTIVE: To be aware of factors^hat affect costs of goods and services 
and to determine the most economical places to shop. 

7. OBJECTIVE: To be aware of the principles of comparison shopping, and to be 
aware of the relationship of price to quality among brand names, and between 
"firsts" and "seconds" and to be able to substitute economy for quality according 

to Individual needs. 
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fl OBJECTIVE: To know the various methods by which goods are packaged and to 
know which methods are most cost-effective in terms of quality and storage. 

9. OBJECTIVE: To be able to take advantage of sales by knowing where to find 
them, t»y planning for their eventuality, and by being able to determine which 
are of worthwhile value to the individual. 

10. OBJECTIVE: To be aware of advertising techniques and to recognize 
appropriate and inappropriate forms of selling and advertising. 

11. OBJECTIVE: To know how to order food and to tip in a restaurant. 

12. ^ OBJECTIVE: To be aware of different stores where home furnishings can be 
purchased and to determine the best buys for essential and luxury items based 
on individual needs and resources. 

13. OBJECTIVE: To determine housing needs and to know how to obtain housing' 
and utilities based on those needs. 

14. OBJECTIVE: To know how to buy and maintain a car economically. 

15. OBJECTIVE: To know basic procedures for the care and upkeep of personal 
possessions (home, furniture, car, clothing, etc.) and to be able to use resources 
relating to such care. 

16. OBJECTIVE: To know the virious media of exchange and to be familiar with 
bunking services in the community. 

17. OBJECTIVE: To develop an understanding of credit systems. 

18. OBJECTIVt: To col lect information concen^ing the types of insurance 
available and to be able to select the best insurance for the individual and 
his family 
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19. OBJECTIVE: know the recourses available to the consumer in the 
face of misleading and/or fraudulent product/service claims or tactics. 

20. CBJECTIVE: To uncerstand ttie implication of consumption vis-a-vis finite 
world resources and to recognize that each individual's pattern of consumption 
influences the general welfare. 



HEALTH 



GOAL: TO INSURE GOOD MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH FOR THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS 
FAMILY. 

1. OBJECTIVE: To develop a working vocabulary related to health, especially a 
it relates to basic medical and physiological terminology, for accurate 
reporting of symptoms and following a doctor's directions in applying treat- 
ments. 

2. OBJECTIVE: To understand how basic safety measures can prevent accidents 
and Injuries and to recognize potential hazards, especially as such hazards 
relate to home and occupational safety. 

3. OBJECTIVE: To know medical and health services in the community. 

4. OBJECTIVE: To understand the. physical and psychological influences of 
pregnancy as well as the need for proper prenatal care. 

5. OBJECTIVE: To understand the Importance of family planning. Its physical 
psychological, financial and religious Implications and to have knowledge of 
both effective and ineffective methods of- birth control. 

6. OBJECTIVE: To understand general child rearing practices and procedures fo 
guarding the health and Safety of a child and to apply proper action in 
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accordance with needs and resources. 

7. OBJECTIVE: To understand the special health needs and concerns of the 
adolescent (and his parents) and to become acquainted with some ways to 
ease the transition from childhood to adulthood. 

8. OBJECTIVE: To understand what contributes to good mental and physical 
health and to apply this understanding toward preventive care and health 
maintenance. 

9. OBJECTIVE: To understano the interaction of self as a member of small 
groups (family, work, club, class) and to use this understanding to promote 
effective interpersonal coping skills. 

10. OBJECTIVE: To be able to apply first aid in emergencies and to inform 
proper authorities of sudden illnesses, various accidents or natural disasters. 

11. OBJECTIVE: To plan for health or medical insurance and to be aware of 
available financial assistance for medical or health problems. 

12. OBJECTIVE: To understand what constitutes a proper diet and to plan 
meals according to individual needs and resources. 

13. OBJECTIVE: To understand federal control of various drugs and items 
for health protection and to understand how public reaction influences this 
control . 

GOVERNMENT AND LAW 

\ 

GOAL: TO PROMOTE AN UNDERSTANDING OF SOCIETY THROUGH GOVERNMENT AND LAW 
AND TO BE AUARE OF GOVERNMENTAL >UNCT IONS, AGENCIES AND REGULATIONS WHICH 
DEFINE INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS, 
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1. OBJECTIVE: To develop a working vocabulary related to government and 
law in order to understand their functions in society and in the personal 
life .of the individual. This should be an ongoing process as each objective 
is covered. 

2. OBJECTIVE: To develop an understanding of the structure and functioning 
of the federal government. 

3. OBJECTIVE: To investigate the relationship between the individual citizen 
and the government. 

4. OBJECTIVE: To understand the relationship between the individual and 
the legal system. 

5. OBJECTIVE: To obtain a working knowledge of the various legal documents 
which the individual will need as a member of society. 

6. OBJECTIVE: To explore the relationship between government services and 
the American tax system. 



GOAL: TO UNDERSTAND THAT COMMUNITY RESOURCES, INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS. ARE UTILIZED BY INDIVIDUALS IN SOCIETY IN ORDER TO OBTAIN A 
SATISFACTORY MODE OF LIVING. ' 



1. OBJECTIVE: To build an oral and written vocabulary pertaining tc community 



to cotimunlty mtmbers and (b) services to persons outside the connunlty or 
non stif -supporting members of society (unemployed, criminals « Insane, etc.) 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 




resources and to define conrninlty resources In terms of (a) services 
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2-3l OBJECTIVE: To know the types of cownunlty services provided for fPtmbers 
of society including the purposes of and how to gain access to these services. 

4. OBJECTIVE: To understand how and when to apply for community services, 
such as Social Security, and Medicare. 

5. OBJECTIVE: To know various recreational services available in the 



7. OBJECTIVE: To be aware of the pec^le and agencies in the conmunlty 
Whose job it is to register and act upon citizen complaints. 



8. OBJECTIVE: To build an oral and written vocabulary of transportation 
terms i including car insurance terms. 

9. OBJECTIVE: To be able to recognize and utilize signs related to - 
transportation needs. 

10. OBJECTIVE: To develop a familiarity with transportation schedules, and 
to calculate fares. 

11. OBJECTIVE: To be able to find and utilize information facilities. 

12. OBJECTIVE: To )eim the use of maps relating to travel needs. 



community. 



6. OBJECTIVE: To be able to utilize inforio^ion^services of the community. 




SUBSET: TRANSPORTATION 
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)2. OBJECTIVE: To recognize tim# zone boundaries and understand the 
concept of daylight saving time. ^ 

14. OBJECTIVE: To request information on and make verbal and written 
travel and overnight accommodations/reservations. 

3 

15. OBJECTIVE: To understand the relationship between transportation 
and public problems. 

JS. OBJECTIVZ: To understand driving regulations, including safety, 
courtesy, and rules such as having a driver's license, car Ifcense plates, 
etc. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 8:. 'VHY ADULTS PARTICIPATE IN EDUCATION: SOME i;.PL ICATIONS FOR 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH ON MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATIONS'* 

(A COMPOSITE PAPER WITH AUTHOR ABSTRACT) 



1. Characteristics of the document type 

It is not uncommon to get 'Vnixed blessing" documents to abstract. Such 
a composite document will be a combination of two or more document. styles. 
For example, you might get a synthesis document with an extensive bibliography 
in the back, or a combination teacher/student guide with currlcular material. 

In this instance, we have a literature review in the front portion of 
^be^ paper followed by an implications section which can be looked upon as a 
kind of guide. Usually a literature review wi'11 have an informative abstract 
and usually a guide will have an indicative abstract, so right away you know 
you have a problem. 

This is the last document presen^.ed In the Workbook . What this means 
is that you are (should be!) r^ady to solo. We are going to let you decide 
whether to do an informative or indicative abstract (maybe, even an 
'Mnfordicati ve*' abstract as done for Document No. 7). 

Would you like a little help? 
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2. What a practiced eye will look for in this kind of document 

Bear In mind that we must reflect the conceptual weight of the document. 
This does not mean that you count pages on a composite document and then go 
the way of numbers. What does mean is *:hat the conceptual framework of the 
document must first be viewed as a whole, and then reduced to its disparate 
parts. In this document, we have a literature review with headings and a 
conclusion, followed by an Implications (guide) section with headings and a 
conclusion. 

Before you make your decision, here are some comments from the experienced 
abstractors as to which style they chose: 



Indicative Style 

There was too much material to be covered in an informative style. 
Also felt that points covered were too equally weighted to single 
any out for Informative coverage. 

The indicative style allows a tighter arrangement of the contents 
of the paper, which a discursive style wouldn' t permit. 

Informative Style 

Although harder to write, the informative style offered a more 
direct presentation of the author's Ideas. 

Chose the informative Style in order to tie the paper to earlier 
work and to be specific about method and findings. 



So you sec, even the old hands diverge on this one. What i t r^gail y 
means Is that whatever you do can't be very wrong. Must j^ou-'^o^nythi ng? 
There is an author abstract (aha! an easy way out!?) 6ffcred below fof your 
consideration after you have examined the document. 
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Author Abstract 



This study offers some Implications for program development of research 
on motivational orientations. I.e., It Investigates why adults participate 
in education. In I96I Cyril Moule published 'The Inquiring Mind/' In which 
he reported on his efforts to identify the basic structure underlying the 
diverse reasons that people give for partlcl pati ig In adult education. 
Most research in this area has attempted to tes'. and refine Cyril Houle's 
three-factor typology. Roger Bosher describes !^ studies since }36k. 
Mor'stain and Smart's research points out that Houle's typology can no longer 
be considered an adequate representation of reality. Although most 
motivational literature focuses mainly on identifying the general underlying 
stri'cture of motivations, some attempts have been made to correlate 
motivational factors with participant and program characteristics such as 
sex, age, and socioeconomic status. The conclusion is that adult learners 
enroll for mixed motives. This motivational research has practical 
implications for program development. . 



Now yo'/'re on your own. DO NOT read on until you've done your abstract. 
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3. Presentation of sample abstracts and discussion of stylistic alternatives 

First, you ought to know that the author abstract was rejected by all as 
being useless. Second, you should know that it's not a real =»uthor abstract 
(apologies to Gordon Darkenwald!) . It was "fabricated'* by the„>authors of this 
Workbook , not because we like playing tricks, but because we wanted to illustrate 
the problem of unt^uestioned reliance on author abstracts. If you used our 
abstract, perhaps you need to review the discussion on author abstracts for 
Document No. 6 to sharpen your critical eye (xJid you notice that the first sentence 
was a repeat of the title, that Boshier was misspelled, that most of the abstract 
was vague or general or redundant, and that the Implications were left out?). 



1 nformat I ve Abstract 



Awareness of the variety and complexity of motives that underlie on-going 
participation In continuing education is Important for everyone in the field 
of adult education. "Motivational orientations" are constructs that 
identify the underlying structure of the diverse reasons people give for 
continuing their education. Motivational orientation research reflects 
learner ncdds, characteristics and Interests, and has Important implications 
for program, development and content, Cyril Houle's pioneering three-factor 
typology (goal, activity, and teaming orientations) has been supplanted 
by a more complex typology; most people apparently participate In adult 
education for mixed reasons, some of which are unrelated to learning per se 
or to course content. Major orientation factors appear to operate 
Independently of Individual characteristics such as age, sex, educational 
level, and socioeconomic status. WhI le motivational orientation research 
does not provide any easy prescriptions for programming success, it does 
suggest some broad directions for more effective program development, 
particularly In terms of needs assessment, t^e promotional aspect of 
marketing educational services, and the design and management of learning 
activities. 
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Indicative Abstract 



Selected research studies on motivation for participating in 

adult education are reviewed. Cyril Houle's pioneering three-factor 

typology (goal, activity, and learning orientations) is compared 

with Roger Boshier's more recent work with the tducation Participation 

Scale (EPS). Six motivational factors Identified in a study by 

B. Morstain and J. Smart are discussed; the factors are shown to tend 

not to be differentially associated with individual characteristics 

such as age, sex, educational level, and socioeconomic status. It 

is revealed that some of these factors are unrelated to course content 

or learning per se. The Implications of these findings for program 

development In adult education are discussed. Practical strategies 

for securing Information on motivational orientation from specialized 

target groups are described; marketing principles which would make use 

of findings from motivational orientation research to promote adult 

education programs are presented. Ways in which the des^n and conduct 

of learning activities can be adapted to meet the needs of adult students 

for meaningful social contact and Intellectual stimulation are explored. 

Items comprising the six motivational orientation factors adapted from 

the EPS are appended. 



Perhaps as never before you can now see the difference between an 
informative and an Indicative abstract. 

It is easy to see the broad conceptual overview provided by the 
informative abstract, and the ability to outline more specific bits of 
rnformation allowed by the indicative nract. 

You might also notice the quotation marks used in the informative 
abstract to set off the author's use of motivational orientations. The 
use of this device alerts the user that this definition may or may not 
be unique to that author but does set the tone for the entire document. 

Which abstract do you think Is more relevant? For which kind of user? 
Do you think the informative one might answer the needs of a knowledgeable 
motivational orientation researcher whi le the Indicative ml ght be more useful 
to the seeker of background Information? 
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Wh»1c this particular document may not be in the scope ar^a of your 
Clearinghouse, the day wi H hopefully come when you are familiar enough with 
your literature base and your users that a composite document will not be ^ 
a terribly frustrating experience at all. 



wherever possible, an informative abtract should be done. 

As a hint for future *'mixed blessings," most of the experienced > 
abstractors who chose the indicative style based their abstracts (remembering 
that naone liked the fabricated "author abstract") on the introduction, 
major headings, and conclusions. Most of. those who chose the informative 
style used the same sections, plu^ the first paragraph under each major 
heading. Since the first paragraph usually serves as a mini-introduction 
for that section, you can see the wisdom of such a strategy. Regardless 
of style chosen, most everyone admitted to scanning ("skimming*') the entire 



As seen in the discussion for Document No. 7, a combination of the two 
styles would be a third possibility if the abstractor is able to provide 
a clear transition between the two and doesn't flip-flop back and forth. 
Howeve*, Informative and Indicative abstracts are ordinarily preferred over 
the "mixed-*mode" alternative. Non/ of the experienced abstractors chose 
to write a mixed-mode abstract for Document No. 8. 
4. Indexable Concepts 

Once again, you're sort of on your own. Do the little exercise about 
isolating the basic concepts. Are we talking about: 



You might also lemember that the Processing Manual decrees that 



document. 
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• the use of motivational orientation research to determine 
why adults become involved in adult education programs? 

• the need to base adult education programs on needs assessments? 

• developing adult education programs? 



G09 now, and do your indexing. 

O.K., if we agreed on the basic concepts, then what kinds of 
areas can we break out? 

a . Leve I / Popu I a t i on 

AADULT EDUCATION— Right on target. Documents indexed with 
ADULT EDUCATION do not ordinarily require a mandatory leveling 
term. **Adult education'^ overlaps all educational levels from 
**adult basic education*' to ''postsecondary education/* and it 
is clear that such is the case with this document. CONTINUING 
EDUCATION (an NT of ADULT EDUCATION) is too specific for this 
document and should not be selected. 

^STUDENT EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES— Right on target. The scope 
note clearly indicates that this concept includes **the reasons 
for [students] participating in a particular educational program.*' 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS— We are talking about adult student 
characteristics. We don't have such a precoordinated term, so 
we have to decide how to make the concept available at the most 
access points. We already have ADULT EDUCATION, so using 
STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS coordinately will get us "Adult Education 
Student Characteristics." Using ADULT EDUCATION and ADULT STUDENTS 
would have missed the concept of characteri st ics--a concept which is 
important to the conceptualization of the document. We should 
St i 1,1 use ADULT STUDENTS as a minor, however, in order to round 
out tKe total concept. 

PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS--We are talking about characteristics 
of studept participants in adult education. 

b. Action Concepts 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION and STUDENT MOTIVATION— On target, but 
made minor since manual access is provided by STUDENT EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES (the latter term is even more on target). LEARNING 
MOTIVATION is too specific; a desire to "learn" is only one 
factor among the motivational orientations discussed in this 
document. 
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^GOAL ORIENTATION— Comes the closest of all the orientation terms 
to being related to "individual orientation/' ORIENTATION is 
rejected as being more concerned with physical or event 
relationships, SELF ACTUALIZATION is rejected as being too 
specific for che conceptual level of the document. 

'•^PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT— Right on target. This is what the Implications 
for Program Development section is all about. The document focuses 
on formulating designs and strategies for an effective adult 
education program. Used alone in a hand search this term will 
retrieve the document, and used coordinately will get "Adult 
Education Program Development." ADULT PROGRAMS could be used as 
a minor to provide specificity. 

PUBLICITY, MARKETING, and STUDENT RECRUITMENT can be used as minors 
to supplement and expand PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 

^NEEDS ASSESSMENT--Right ^n target. INDIVIDUAL NEEDS is too 
specific for the conceptualization in the paper. However, STUDENT 
NEEDS and STUDENT INTERESTS are acceptable as minors. 

EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT can be used as a minor to reflect the 
•'coffee pot" concept since it is to be used for SCHOOL CLIMATE. 

c. I dent i f i er 

Education Participation Scale--The questionnaire was used. to 
identify the underlying motivational structures examined by this 
document . 

d. Document/Publication Type ' 

LITERATURE REVIEWS--The document is a combination of a literature 
review and a kind of guide. The appropriate Publication Type codes 
are 070 and 055. LlT?:RATURE REVIEWS should be used as a descriptor 
to tag the 070 publication type. Since the 055 category and 
descriptor GUIDES are synonymous, GUIDES should not be used as a 
descr i ptor. 

So, how did you do on your own? Feel ready to tackle just about anv 
kind of document? We hope so. A lot of people poured time and energy into 
this product so that you could have an easier (and hopefully more productive) 
introduction to ERIC than they had. 

We solicit comments and suggestions for possible future revisions of the 
Workboo. and wis^ you the best in all your ERIC endeavors. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 8 



Why Adttlf Participate in Education: Scaia Implications 
for Program Duvalopmant of Reaaarch on Motivational 

Orientations* 

Gordon G. Darkanwald 
Rutgers university 

Introduction 

Two cardinal principles of adult education are that programs should be 
d^ signed on the basis of needs-assesnents and that learning activities should 
be ccnpatlble with the needs and learning styles of adults. Needs and interests, 
of course, are closely related to notlvations for participation. Motivational 
orientations might b* defined as constructs that Identify the underlying 
structure of the dlv^i^se reasons that people give for continuing their edu- 
cation. Because. motivational orientations reflect learner needs and inter- 
ests, the research on this lopic appears to have important implications for the 
program developnent process. 

The question of %rhy adults participate in education has long been of 
interest to adult educators. ' Prior to 1961, most conceptualisations of this 
fundamental question were primatlve. Early efforts to identify motives re- 
lied mostly on crude checklists of reasons for participation or on direct 
questioning of persons who often were not fully aware of their reasons for 
participation. In 1961, Cyril Houle published The Inquiring Mind (5) , in 
which he reported on his efforts to identify the basic structure underlying the 
diverse reasons that people give for participating in adult education. 
On the basis of in-depth interviews with 22 oontlnulng learners, Houle 



Presentation to the faculty of the University Extension Division, 
' Rutgers University, January 26, 1977. 
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formulated a threa«» factor typology* Houle's three typos of adult learner 
Include the Goal Oriented, Activity Oi^i^^ted and Learning Oriented. Brief 1> 
the goal oriented learner usm adult ec^ucation as the means to a fairly 
clear-*cut or predetermined end. Learning is pursued only if it can be put 
to use. The Activity Oriented learner participates primarily for social 
reasons, such as to be with others, engage in some interesting activity or 
meet new friends. Significantly, the content of the educational program is 
of secondary importance for this kind of learner. Finally, the adult who 
is Learning Oriented participates mainly for the sake of learning or 
knowledge itself. For such people learning is a natural and continuous 
part of living* 

Houle^s provacative study leads to a burgeoning of research activity 
concerned with motivational orientations* Most of the siibsequent research 
has attei^ted to test and refine Houle*s basic concepts* The best research 
has employed carefully developed measuring instruments and the statistical 
technique of factor analysis to probe the underlying structure of reasons 
for participation* In a recent review, Boshler (1) described fourteen 
studies since 1964 %rtiich employed factor analysis of a motivation instrument. 

The most extensive recent studies (2) (3) (7) have yielded remarkably 
similar findings with very different populations of adult learners in the 
U.S*i New Zealand and Canada. The population for the U.S. study (7) was 
611 adults enrolled in a vftriety of evening credit courses at Glassboro 
State College in New Jersey. The New Zealand study (2) was based on 
responses from 233 adults in a variety of programs sponsored by three differ- 
ent institutions. The Canadian study population (3) consisted of 242 par- 
ticipants in non-credit evening classes conducted by t%#o public school 
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systems and by the University of British Columbia. All three studies used 

the Education Participation Scale (EPS), a highly reliable instrument 

developed by Roger Boshier in New Zealand (2) . 

Before turrlng to the findings, it is important to review briefly the 

nature of factor analysis. This is a very complex statistical procedure. 

The sinqplest technical description I could find is this: 

••Given an array of correlation coefficients for a set of variables, 
factor analytic techniques enable us to see whether some undctrlying 
pattern of relationships exists such that the data may be * re-arranged * 
or 'reduced' to a smaller set of factors oi components that may be 
taken as source variables accounting for the observed interrelations 
in the data." (8i209) 

Put more simply and in relation to the EPS questionnaire, factor 
^analysis is a way of clustering related scale itms so as to yield separate, 
independent constructs that reflect the underlying structure of responses to 
the instr\aBent. The clusters, of course, are called factors. The 
factor names or labels are determined by the content of the items that 
cluster together in each separate factor. 



As noted above, there is a striking degree of similarity in the 
findings of factor analytic studies of motivational orientations. However, 
inasmuch as there are some variations among studies, I will base the 
discussion of findings mainly on the results obtained by Morstain and 
Smart (7) at Glassboro State College here in New flersey. 

Morstain and Smart identified six factors which they labelled Social 
Relationships, External £ag;>ectations. Social Welfare, Professional Advance- 
ment, Escape/Stimulation and Cognitive Interest. (See attachment) 



Motivational Orientation Findings 
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Social RalationihipS f which Boshier called Social Contact 12), reflects 
a desire to develop or improve one*s relationships «#ith other people. 
Individuals who score high on this factor indicate a need to make new 
friends, participate in group activities, and improve their social func- 
tioning • 

External ExP^tations clearly reflects a degree of con^pulsioa or 
pressxire external to the individual to participate in educational activities « 
The items suggest that the individual is cotq>lying with the requirements or 
suggestions of someone else or of some agency or organization. 

Social Welfare is indicative of an altruistic concern for other people, 
community betterment, or for mankind generally. Persons who score high on 
this factor see education as preparing them for service to others or for 
participation in coonunity affairs. 

Professional Advancement is strongly associated with ii^roving one*s 
occupational performance and status. The items reflect a concern for 
acquiring useful knowledge, credentials, and job-related skills. 

Escape/Stimulation comprises t%M> related dimensions a need to escape 
from routine, boring or frustrating situations and a desire to find 
intellectual stimulation — to **stop myself from becoming a vegetable'* — 
as one EPS item puts it. 

The final factor. Cognitive Interest , is identical to Houle*s concep- 
tion of the learning oriented participant. High scorers on this dimension 
value knowledge for its own sake rather than for instrumental purposes. 
For such people, learning Ts anTl^ntegrai part of living. 

An immediate conclusion that one might draw from these findings is 
that the dynamics of motivation are more complex than Houle originally 



envisioned. While Cognitive Interest is identical with Houle*s Learning 
Oriented category, the other factors are much more concrete than Houle's 
broad categories of goal and activity orientation. 

Relationship to Learner Characteristics and Program Oontent 

While the motivational orientation literature has focused mainl on 
identifying the general underlying structure of motivations* some attempts 
have been made to correlate motivational factors with participant and pro- 
gram characteristics. In reviewing these correlations, one is impressed 
principally with how little they reveal. In general, individual charac- 
teristics such a^ sex, age and socio-econcxnlc status are only weakly 
associated with the motivational orientation factors. In othex wor<?s# 
each of the six ori^tations seems to be equally important for men and 
vromen, younger adults and older adults, and people of relatively low as 
well as relatively high socio-*econoaic status. There are, however, a few 
variations that are worth noting. 

Before describing variations in importance for different groups » it 
should be noted that ^dult leanyrs in general place the most important 
cn reasons for particit^ation related to Cognitive Interest and Professional 
Advancement. Escape/Stimulation and Social RelAtlonships tend to be rated 
least important (7x90). Interestingly, the mean in^rtance scores for all 
factors, including Cognitive Interest and Professional Advancement, aie 
rather low, ranging for example from 2.6 to 5.8 on a nine point scale 
(7s 92). One logical interpretation is that most people have mixed motives 
for participation » which tend in general to depress the iinport2mce ratings 
for individual scale items. 
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Morstain emd Smart (7) examined the relationships between sex and age 
and mean importance scoree for each of their six motivational factors • 
They foxihd that younger petrticipants had somewhat higher mean scores on 
the Social Relationships factor and that men scored slightly higher 
th^J\ women on the External Expectations dimer^ion. There was a slight tendency 
for women to place more importance on Cognitive Interest items. 

Boshier (3) reported correlations between his factors for a random 
sample of 76 non*credit evening class participants. Among other things, 
he found a modest tendency for younger adults to enroll for External Ex- 
pectations reasons and for older people to enroll for Cognitive Interest. 
In addition, people with less formal education and lower occupational 
status were more likely to enroll for Professional Advancement reasons. 

While these differences in motivation are statistically significant, 
they are not great enough to have much practical significance for program 
planners. It is particularly viorth noting that the data do not support 
common assumptions based on sex- role stereotypes. Wotnen and men, for 
example, are equally likely to enroll for Professional Advancement as 
well as for Social Welfare and Social Relationships reasons. 

One of the most interesting and important findings for program planners 
is Boshier *s unpublished evidence ihat motivational orientations are only 
moderately associated with course content. Students in a non-credit acting 
class, for exan^le, scored fairly high on Escape/Stimulation, but they 
scored even higher on Social Welfare. Boshier concluded that motives 
for participation and subject matter are related, but that adult learners 
enroll for mixed motives, some of which are not related to course content. 
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conclusions Based on the Research Evidence 
The findings of the motivational orientation research suggest the 
following principal conclusions: 

(1) Studies in different countries with different populations of learners 
in different institutional settings have yielded very similar results. We 

can be reasonably confident that the research has identified important / 
fliotivational factors underlying the general phenomenon of participation 
in comprehensive programs sponsored by school systems, colleges, and 
universities. 

(2) Houle*s three-factor typology, while a ve.y useful starting point, 
can no longer be considered an adequate representation of reality. The 
recent research indicates that motives for participation are more complex 
than Houle originally envisioned. 

(3) The major orientation factors, with some slight variations, appear tO' 

\ 

be valid for participants generally — that is, they tend not to be dif- 
ferentially associated with individual characteristics such as age, sex, 
educational level and socio-economic statue. Future research, however, 
may reveal motivational differences related to other variables, such as 
occupation, which have not been studied. n 

(4) Finally, most people appear to participate in adult education for mixed 
reasons, some of which are unrelated to learning per se or to course content. 
Many adults are constrained to participate by external demands while others 
respond to inner needs for social contact or intellectual stimulation. 
Motives cannot be inferred solely on the basis of course content or the 
nature of the learning activity. 
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Implications for Program Development 


• 




On the most general level, the major practical implication of the 




motivational orientation research may be its value in sensitizing program 






planners to the diversity and complexity of participant motivations • Pure 






logic %«ould suggest that ad\ilts enroll in a course cr other learning activity 






for the simple reason of acquiring the knowledge or skills inherent in the 






subject matter* In reality, however — as my own research on disadvantaged 






adult learners (6) has also demonstrated — people are not purely logical 






and participation in adult education reflects a variety of human needs. 






some of which are unrelated to the acquisition of skills and knowledge. 






Obviously, this d:';»<^ not mean that program content or serious learning 






are unin^rcant concerns for learners or program planners. Engineers who 






enroll in ai'. advanced course on pollut/ control technology want to learn 






e.b?nt pollution controli but they may also be strongly motivated by social 


• 




welfazH .concerns and by a desire for social contact with stimulating 


4 




colleaoues. Eve.y adult educator can think of similar examples. The 






question 1^, now can we use our understanding of the nature and diversity 






of learner motivations to intprove our programming activities? I think 






there are several practical implications related to broad-scale needs 






assessme'^t, program marketing, and the management of learning environments. 






Broad-Scale Needs Assessment 






Needs assessments vary in purpose and specificity. One can focus on 


• 




thii broad needs and interests of the clientele for an entire agency or 






ganeral programming area or on specific learning needs related to particular 
courses or other learning activities. Th^re are also mitf^ways to secure 
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information on learning needs as the basis for program plemning, including 
expert opinion, task analysis* testing, review of census and l£Ux>r market 
data, and client surveys. The motivational orientation research appears 
to be most relevaat to broad^scale needs assessment and to procedures for 
obtaining information on needs directly from potential participants. 

At the agency level — that is for the University Extension Division's 

c 

clientele as a whole — the motivational orientation findings described 
here can probably be taken as valid indicators of general needs and inter- 
ests. The fact that many studies of the general clientele for university 
extension and related programs have yielded similar findings provides strong 
support for this contention. The same reasoning would prob£Ut)ly also apply 
to the university Extension Division's Department of Continuing General 
Education, which offers programs aimed at the general public. The main 
implications of the motivational research for the University Extension 
Division as a whole seem to relate primarily to marketing and the design 
and conduct bf learning activities. I will turn to these topics very shortly. 

For more specialized programming activities, the general motivational 
findings are suggestive but not concrete enough to provide much help for 
program planning purposes. Lawyers, nurses, engineers, social workers and 
o^Jier clientele groups for continuing professional education probably differ 
from the general adult public in regadd to the importance of different 
motivational factors. While needs assessment for such specialized groups 
should emphasize the identif icaticn of learning needs, it is important for 
program planners to be sensitive also to the nature of underlying motivations 
for participation. Because client surveys are a major source of infoxmation 
for broad-scale needs assessment, I will briefly describe two practical 
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strategies for securing infomation on motivational orientations from 
specialized target groups. 

One very simple strategy for obtaining data on the nature of motiva- 
tional orientations is to adapt selected items from the EPS instriA^ent for 
use in a general needs assessment questionnaire. This can be accomplished 
by selecting two or three EPS items from each of the six factors or for 
particular factors judged most relevant to the nature of the target group 
or program. The BPS items can easily be re'-worked into various question 
formats or retained in scale fom to provide an indication of the importance 
for a particular target group of specific motivations for participation. 

A second, but perhaps less practical strategy^ is to adninister the 
entire EPS instrument to a population or random sample of participants or 
potential participants. The EPS can be completed easily and quickly by 
virtually anyone. To obtain a measure of the relative importance of each 
or the six motivational factors, the program developer could simply compare 
^-he magnitude of the mean factor scores. To illustrate, the Social Welfare 
factor contains six items on a fotir point scale (the original EPS had nine 
points) fi^ ••No influence" to •'Much influence. •• Using a computer or hand 
calculator, we can sum the individual scores for all six items, divide that 
value by six (that is, by the number of items in the factor), and finally 
divide the gross factor value by the number of individuals in the sample 
to obtain a mean importance score* The procedure can then be repeated for 
the other five factors and the means compared to assess the relative impo.'-^nce 
of each motivational factor for a particular target population of learners* 
In addition to comparing mean factor scores, one could also ooi^pute the 
mean scores for each EPS item. Individual items with unusually high mean 
values woul4 signal important needs or interests of a more ooncrete nature 
than the general factors. 



Marketing 



Since adult education has a service to offer and lacks a captive 
clientele, it seems appropriate to borrow the term marketing from the 
business world to refer to the process of effectively reaching the clientele 
we wish to serve. Marketing experts (4) refer to the four P's of product* 
price, promotion and place. Needs assessment, of course, is fundamental to 
effecitve marketing and in theory at least determines the product or 
educational service that is offered to potential adult learners. A needs 



assessment may also have implications for price, promotion and place. The 
question of needs assessment aside, the findings of the motivational 
orientation research appear to have some broad implications for the promotion 
side of marketing. 

In promoting our courses and programs, we attempt to cosmunicate the 
nature of our services and also to appeal to the underlying needs or 
motivations of our clientele. Undoubtedly most of us can be much more 
sensitive and creative in appealing to client motiva^iions than we have been. 
The motivational orientation res^^arch is helpful here because it indicates 
that motives for participation are complex and varied and because it has 
identified six specific motivational factors that impel adults to continue 
tneir education. 

There are many ways we can make use of the motivational orientation 
findings in promoting programs, enviously, much depends on the nature of 
the particular program and its potential clientele and on the coirmunication 
medium used for promotion purposes. Nonetheless, there aeem to be some 
general principles worth taking into consideration. 

(1) Great enphasis should be given to the one motivational orientation 
factor that most closely corresponds to the nature and purpose of the 
educational activity. For occupationally oriented programs, this might be 
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Professional Advancement; for social or civic action programs, Social 
Welfare motivations might be stressed. Personal development and leisure 
time programs might einphasize Escape/Stimulation. This may sound like 
obvious advice# but it is not always followed in practice. The EPS items 
can be used as a source of specific content for promotional conmuni cations . 

(2) An appeal should be made to as many motivational orientations as 
possible. For exaapXe, health professionals may be motivated to continue 
their education for Cognitive Interest and Social Welfare reasons as well 
as for Professional Advancement. Promotional materials that appeal to a 
variety of legitimate motives are much more likely to be effective than 
those with a narrow message. 

(3) For the adult population at large « the most important motivational 
orientations are Cognitive Interest and Professional Advancement. This 
suggests that the central theme for mass promotional activities aimed at 
the general public should be the intriii'iic rewards of learning and the 
extrinsic rewards in the %^rk world of increased compete.ice and higher 
occ^pational status. Of course » the latter applies only to those adult 
education agencies like the University Extension Division at Rutgers with 
a major commitment to occypationally-oriented programming. For general 
interest ooninunity programs the key themes might be Cognitive Interest and 
Escape/Stimulation* 

(4) It is clear that many ad«lts# even those who participate in highly 
technical or work-related ptogramSf are motivated at least in part by 
Social Relationships and Escape/Stimulation reasons* Promotional materials 
should recognize these needs by conveying the message — perhaps pictorial ly 
rather than in words — that adult education is not merely schooling for 
aging pypils, but an enjoyable activity that offers opportunities for 
stimulating interaction with other adults* 
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Implications for th« Management of Learning Envi.roxiinents 

In regard to the design and conduct of learning activities, the moti- 
vational orientation research serves to underscore the importance of well- 
established principles of adult education programning . it is generally 
agreed that program planning should take account of the whole person and 
the diversity of needs and interests that he or she brings to the learning 
situation. The motivatior.41 research has identified or at leasu confirmed 
tvfo basic needs that are not always addressed in planning and conducting 
educational programs . One is the need for meaningful social contact and 
the other the need for intellectual stimulation. 

There are many ways to enhance the social climate of learning 
activities, including the use of participatory learning methods and the 
creation of a physical andpsycbological environment that is relaxed and 
conducive to open communication and interaction. The experienced director 
of a large and flourishing cowminity adult education program recently 
asserted ~ only half kiddingly ~ that the most impc rtant factor in program 
success is the coffee pot. 

There are also of course many tested techniques for making adult 
learning interesting and stimulating, including the use of a variety of 
learning formats and media and emphasis on learner-centered and participatory 
methods. Excessive reliance on formal jectures is widespread in adult 
education and may well be the major reason why so many adults drop out of 
programs, never to return again. 

Finally, it is pertinent to note that many adults are not truly 
volunteers for learning but participate largely because of external 
expectations on the part of employers or other organizations or agencies. 
This is increasingly true in the helping professions because of mandatory 
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continuing education requirements. While not all professionals subjected 
to mandatory education requirements are reluctant learners, those who are 
will present an increasingly serious challenge to urogram planners who do 
not make a sinqple equation between participation and learning. 

Oonclusion ^ 
While the motivational orientation research does not provide us with 
any easy prescriptions for programning success, it does suggest some broad 
directions for more effective program development, particularly in relation 
to needs assessment, the promotional aspect of marketing, and the design 
and m£magement of learning activities. If nothing else, the research 
should sensitize us to the variety and coi^plexity of the motives that 
underlie participation in continuing education. As in most fields of 
professional practice # we probably know more than we think we do and we 
certainly know more than we put to use. 
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MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATION FACTORS* 



Factor 1 ~ Social Relationships 

EPS I tarn No. Loading 

14 To fulfill and need for personal associations and 
friendships . 71 

15 To make new friends .69 

31 To isqprove my social relationships .64 
17 To participate in group activity .62 

9 To be accepted by others .60 

26 To becovM acquainted with congenial people .51 

33 To maintain or improve my social position .50 

19 To gain insight into my personal problems .44 

2 To share a cannon interest with my spouse or a friend .41 

factor 2 ~ External Eaqpectations 

40 TO cooyply with instructions from someone else .81 

6 To carry out the reccmnendation of some authority .78 

36 To comply with the suggestions of someone else .67 

32 To meet with some formal requirements .54 
Factor 3 ~ Social Welfare 

29 To improve my abixit^ to serve mankind .73 

22 To prepare for service to the community .70 
39 To improve my ability to pariticpate in community work .66 

23 To gain insight into human relations .^5 
4 To become a more effective citizen .57 

11 To supplement a narrow previous education .41 



Adapted from B. Borstain & J. Smart, "Reasons for Participation in Adult 
Education Courses: A Multiveriate Analysis of Group Differences.*' 
Adult Education ^ 24 (Winter, 1974). The EPS item numbers have been changed 
to correspond with the numbering on the 40-item revised version of Boshier's 
Educational Participation Scale, six items no longer included in the EPS 
but which loaded on the above factors have bee i deleted here . 
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Factor 4 Professional Advancement 

EPS Item No. ^ Loading 

10 To give me higher status in my job .66 

3 To secure professional advancement .66 

15 To keep yp with competition .55 
18 To increase my conpentence in my job .52 

20 To help me earn a degree, diploma or certificate .51 
30 To keep up with others .43 
13 To acquire knowledge that will help with other courses .41 

Factor 5 — Escape/Stimulation 

5 To get relief from boredom .73 

28 To get a break in the routine of home or work .69 

27 To provide a contrast to the rest of my life .61 

8 To overcome the frustration of day-to-day living .58 

12 To stop myself from becoming a vegetable .53 

16 To escape the intellectual narrowness of my occupation .46 
34 To escape an unhappy relationship .44 

21 To escape television .41 
Factor 6 — Cognitive , Interest 

37 To learn just for the sake of learning .66 

1 To seek knowledge for its own sake .62 

7 To satify an inquiring mind .57 
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Introduction to Annotat'ng and indexing 



for Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) 



Although we recognize that some Clearinghouses have abstractors doing CUE 
who do not al^o do RIE» in this section on CUE it is assumed that the 
abstractor has learned and applied the guidelines in the RIE section of 
the Workbook , Unless otherwise noted, the c^Jidelines that appear 
in the RIE abstracting/indexing section also apply to CUE annotating and 
Indexing. The accepted rules for writing good abstracts for RIE should be 
followed, keeping in mind the exceptions noted here and in the ERIC Processing 
Manual . 

Annotating 

The ERIC Processing Manual (Section 6) discusses annotating for 
CUE and should be read. In summary, CUE annotations differ from RIE 
abstracts In the fol lOwlKg ways : 

An annotation 

1. Is briefer, a CUE annotation containing 50 words or less; 

2. explains or expands upon information which is not included in 
the title, descriptors, or identifiers; 

3. is not required if the title and descriptors adequately describe 
the contents of the article (however, an annotation is definitely 
pref crred--chcck with your supervisor about your Clearinghouse 
requirements); 

h, is often an indicative annotation (because of the word limitations); 
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5. does not have to be weighted in the same proportions as an 
abstract for a document; 

6. can contain telegraphic sentences (rather than co niete sen- 
tences) . 

I ndex i ng 

The guidelines and rules on indexing described in other sections of 
the Workbook apply equally to the indexing of journal articles. 

Reading the Journal Article 

The abstractor w:th a practiced eye will not need to read the c w r? 
article. Section headings, topic sentences of the headings, and Lhe sumn^ary 
can be scanned to provide adequate information for writing an an station. 
The text can be skimmed quick!y to make certain tl at no ideas a 3 passed 
over. 

Many CUE articles contain author abstracts of up to 200 words. 
Because it is cost effective and more efficient, the abstractor should use 
and adapt the author annotation whenever it is possible. The abstractor 

neeos %o scan the article to make certain tnat the author annotation contains 
the same content that he would include. Well-written author annotations 
also give very useful clues for choosing descriptors. 

You may now remove Article No. 1 on using modules in teacher 
e )cation and annotate and index it. Then return to the Workbook to read the 
article analysis. 
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CUE Article No. 1: '*Use of Modules in Teacher Education^' 

1 . Characteristics of the Type of Article 

The article is a description that is formally structured, containing 
section headings and a summary. Because it is structured ard also because 
^ contains much information, it lends itself to the indicative mode, which 
describes the content, format, end use of an article. 

2. Annotation Style/Content 

The article illustrates how difficult it can be to write a ^O'-word 
annotation on a document with many concepts and topics. It is impossible 
to summarize all the specific ideas presented. 

3- Sample Annotations 

t 

Sample annotations #1, #2, and #3 reflect common Clearinghouse prac- 
tis-c in annotating articles for CUE. Armeies are often not summarized; 
instead, the abstractor sometimes emphasizes the author's conclusions or 
^ mentions points of special intr est in the article. Sample annotation Ifk 
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is an attempt to summarize the entire article. All four annotations are 
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indicative, describing the article*s content. 

All ftfuip are acceptable, but each annotation emphasizes a different 
viewpoint. Sample annotations tt\ and #2 paraphrase the summary on 
the article's last page. 

Sample #1 provides a topic sentence which describes the general content 

of the article. It emphasizes the mutual benefit of using self-instructional 

modules to both preservice and classroom teachers, but does not mention the 

competencies in social studies teaching or objectives of the module. 

This article describes a modification of the Georgia 
Educational Model for the Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers. The self-instructional modules employed in 
this model benefit preservice teachers who learn and 
practice specific performance competencies in public 
school classrooms. They also benefit working teachers 
as they monitor the teacher trainees\ 

Sample annotation #2 identifies the locotion of the methods course, 

but does noi list the elemen.ts of the learning module-concept development, 

value analysis, and skill development. 

This article describes a model social studies methods 
course for preservice elementary school teachers at 
the University of Georgia. The article focuses on the 
development and use of learning modules as an instruc- 
tional tool in performance-based teacher education. 
! Specific examples of module construction and use are 

presented. 

Sample #3 identifies groups of competencies in three major areas: 
concept development, value analysis, and skill development. It does not, 
however, mention social studies instruction. 

344 
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Describing a teacher education designed to actively 

involve preservlce teachers In te jchlng-learning pro- 
cesses, this article Illustrates use of the "self- 
Instructional module'* (aimed at concept development, 
value analysis, and skill development) to train preser- 
vlce teachers In specific performance competencies 
applied In elementary schools where benefits accrue to 
established and preservlce teachers. 

Sample #4 attempts to cover the breadth of the Ideas presented in the 



article. 

This article describes a model social studies methods 
course at the University of Georgia for preservice ele- 
mentary school teachers. The article focuses on the 
development and use of self-Instructional learning 
modules (aimed at concept development, value analysis, 
and skill development) as an Instructional tool In 
performance- based teacher education. 



k. Indexable Concepts and Possible Descriptors 

Indexing for this article Is difficult because of overlapping descriptors. 
In this case It may be helpful for you to refer to sample annotation Ifk which 
summarizes the article, noting and underlining all the Important concepts 
expressed. This summarized annotation definitely reflects the major and 
minor Ideas presented In the article. Remember, however, that the rule In 
general practice Is not to Index from an annotation but from the article 
itself. 

Sample Annotation 

This article describes a model social studies methods course 
at the University of Georgia for preservice elementary school 
teachers. The article focuses on the development and use of self* 
inst ruct lonal learnt ng modu les (aimed at concept development , 
value analysis , and ski 1 1 development ) as an instructional 
tool in performance-based teacher education. 
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There are 11 underlined concepts. These concepts now need to be 
translated into ERIC descriptors as you have done befbre when indexing for 
RIE documents. Also, as you have previously done, you need to weight the 
concepts in relation to their importance in the article. 

The following descriptors are representative of the concepts in the 
article. 

Curriculum : 

"SOCIAL STUDIES was made a major descriptor since it is the major subject area 

of the methods course. 

Teachers : 

^COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION was selected as a major descriptor. TEACHER 
EDUCATION would be too broad, but TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS may be used as a 
minor to round out the indexing. Although benefits of the model accrue to both 
preservice and inservice teachers, PRESERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION should be a 
minor descriptor because the model's basic purpose is to prepare *'prospect i ve'* 
elementary teachers. 
Methods: 

^AUTO INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS and ^LEARNING MODULES were used as major descriptors 
because the article describes self-instructional learning modules. ''Self 
Instructional Aids** is a Used For term for the descriptor AUTO INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDS. 
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"METHODS COURSES was made a major descriptor because the article describes a 
specific methods course. This concept is further represented by the minor 
desciiptor TEACHING METHODS. 



CONCEPT FORMATION is used as a minor descriptor. , Teacher competencies were 
grouped into three major areas: concept development, value analysis, and 
skill development. This idea is reflected i.i the sample annotations #3 and #4, 
CONCEPT FORMATION is indexed as a minor descriptor because this module is 
presented in' the article in detail, while the two other areas (skill developmerr^ 
and values) are more bri 1y described. 

Mandatory Leveling Terms: 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION was made a minor descriptor because it Is the level for 
which teachers are being prepared. It was not covered by any other descriptor, 

HIGHER EDUCATION was used as a minor descriptor because preservice teacher 
education is expressed by this leveling term. 



We finish, then, with the follow 



ing: 



MAJOR 

^COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
*AUTO INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 
^LEARNING MODULES 
'^SOCIAL STUDIES 
^METHODS COURSES 



MINOR 

CONCEPT FORMATION 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

PRESERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 

TEACHING METHODS 

TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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Pub Type Codes : 

This article describes a teacher education progra-^, and code 1^1 is the 
appropriate Pub Type. Code 080, for journal articles, is not assigned as the 
ERIC proces'"ing program automatically assigns 080 to all CUE records. 
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ARTICLE #1 



The Use of Modules 
in Teacher Education 



Michael L Hawkins 



The social studies methods se- 
quence at '.he University of Geor- 
gia^is based on two assunfiptions: 
there is a certain body of knowledge 
about method which a prospective 
elementary teacher sitould acquire, 
and the degree of this acquisition 
can be observed as the prospective 
teacher works with pupils. These 
assumptions are an outgrowth of 
the Georgia Education Model for 
the Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers* and the Feasibility 
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turn of the Geor}(ut Education Model 
r rue Iter Education Program. He ha% 
contnhuted articles fo various f^rofes- 
atonal jotfrnals. 
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Study' which tested the cost effec- 
tiveness of a model teacher educa- 
tion program. The prime instruc- 
tional tool used throughout the pro- 
gram is the. proficiency -module, as 
described in this article. 

Background for 
Module Deveh>pnieffit 

The key terms n\odular instruc- 
tion and inslrucliofiai models have 
distinct meanings. As defined in the 
Georgia Education Model, .modular 
instruction is a system incorpv^rat- 
ing objectives, pre-assessment. 
learning activities, and post-assess- 
ment.'* Instructional uiodules are 
self-instructional devices which en- 
able preservice teachers to move 
through the instructional system at 
their own rate. They are self-con- 
tained, inexpensive, and focus on 
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methodological content which the 
.designers of the Georgia Education 
Model regarded as basic to effec- 
tive elementary teachmg. 

Preliminary data gleaned from 
studies conducted at the Universify 
of Georgia indicated that the origi- 
nal social studies and science mod- 
ules did not function m a totally sat- 
isfactory fnanner when unco at the 
preservice level. ^ These modules 
included matched listmgs of objec- 
tives and texts, films, tapes, and 
other commercially produced mate* 
rials from which the reader chose 
to read, listen to. or watch as infor- 
mation input. 1 . revised mihJules 
include structured sequences o^ in- 
formation and activities which facil- 
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ttatc the acquisition of information 
at each step in the module. 

Findings of other studied on mod- 
ule instruction, though hmited. are 
encouraging. F^. example. Merwin 
and Schaeidcf found that 'self-in- 
Ntructionat modules resulted in sig- 
nifi<'antly higher achievement test 
scores and student teacher perfor- 
mance ratings by siscondary school 
social studies preservice teachers 
than traditional instruction: fbr- 
thcr. these writers state that they 
. anticipate a generaffy favor- 
able student reaction to future utili- 
zation of seif-instructiona( mod- 
ules/'^ The positive findings of an 
extensive review of the literature 
by Merwin.** coupled with the au- 
thor's broa^ personal experience 
with modular instruction, support 
the contention that modules are a 
viable mode for instructing pro- 
spective te;»chcrs. 

Module Construction 

An integral pan of a perfor- 
mance-based program is the identi- 
fication and description of the tasks 
needed by a teacher in the class- 
room. In order to specify tasks, ob* 
jectives need to be determined. In 
the Georgia program, objectives 
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were drawn from the original Mod- 
el program, from public school 
teachers* opinion, and from profes- 
sors judgments. Selected objec- 
tives then directed the specification 
of competencies. These com- 
petencies were grouped into the 
three major areas of conc.ept devel- 
opment, value analysis, and skill 
development. Next, they were pub- 
lished and distributed to preservice 
teachers enrolled in social studies 
methods courses* and to their pub- 
lic school tcaclier-supcrvi.sors. The 
competency statements follow: 

Competency Siaiemenh: 
Social Studies 
I. Concept Development. While 
using a self-written learning 
plan designed according to an 
accepted strategy for teaching a 
concept, the preservice teacher 
will teach an appropriate siH:ial 
science concept to a small group 
or entire class of elementary 
school pupils at a grade level of 
choice. Performance will be 
judged according to the follow- 
ing criteria. 

a. The teaching strategy fol- 
lows a model strategy or is 
an acceptable modification 
of it. 

b. The concept is appropriate 
for the given age level. 

c. The examples include inrces* 
sary attributes and exclude 
extraneous detail. 

d. Appropriate verbal behavior 
is used during the various 
steps of the teaching strate- 
gy 



2. Value Analysis. While using a 
self-written learning plan dc 
signed according to an accepted 
value analysis strategy, the pre- 
service teacher v^ill londuci .i 
value analysis lesson with a 
small group oi entire class of ele- 
mentary school pupils at a grade 
level ot choice.' ^ 

3. Skill Dcvelopmeai . While using 
a self-written learning plan de- 
signed according to an accepted 
skill development strategy Iih 
teaching a skill, the prcNcrvice 

^ teacher will conduct a skills Ics- 
' son with u small group or enure 
class of elemental y schiH)l pu- 
pils at a grade level ol choice 
The titles of the modules aic: 

• Orf^aniZififf KnuiwUul^e lor In- 
stnntum 

• llannoni;inii Qite\iuhi\ unil 
Activities llseil hy Inuheis 
with the Level nf Co\inili\ v tU - 
Iui%'ii9r hxpecieil of l^upih 

• Coavept I'ormatiiHi — C t>n- 
cept Teachint* 

• Interpreting* Data 

• Values ami tlie Vahani: Pro- 
cess 

• Simalation Games ami Role 
Fla\ia^ 

• Intercaltural Understand' 
ifi^ — Tlie Hrohlem and a 1^9 o- 
vess 

• Skill Divelopnirnt Maps 
and iili*hv\ 

The eight mixlules wetc designed 
and written by a team of elcmen- 
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tary :^chool social studies special- 
ists at the University of Georgia, 
and first tested in the Spring of 
1972, Th^ produciion of each mod- 
ule followed this sequence. 

I. Based on the performance 
needs of the elementary teach- 
er, a social studies content topic 
was selected by the writing 
team. 

2 The module included a rationale 
and an overview of the tasks to 
he accomplished. 

3. Both terminal and enabling ob- 
jectives specified the perfor- 
mance necess.,ry to complete 
the module. 

4. Supportive information was pro- 
vided for each enabling objec- 
tive, examples of the enabling 
task were shown, and finally an 
enabling activity was presented 
that was to be completed by the 
reader. 

5. A terminal activity was se- 
lected. Usually the terminal ac- 
tivity required the reader to 
write an appropriate lesson plan 
for pupils in the classroom. 

Description of a Module 

The Concept Formation module 
ts presented here in detail to illus- 
trate the instructional sequence of 
the module. 

Concept Formation — 
Concept Teaching 

Introduction 
This section presents a rationale 
lor the content of the module, and 
an overview of the tasks to be per- 
formed Terminal objective: 
"While dsmg a init of instruction 
m an elementary school social stud- 
ies textbook at a 'grade level of 
choice, the reader will be able to 
identify two or more key concepts 
in the unit, and write a lesson plan 
describing the methods and materi- 
als to be used in teaching one of 
these concepts. '* Enahlinf^ objec- 
tives' "Given J list of concepts, the 
reader will be able to write four at- 
tributes based on his understanding 
of each concept." **Gi\en a specif- 
ic social studies concept, the read- 
er will demonstrate his understand- 
ing of the Gagne model for teaching 
a concept by writing examples and 
non-examples for the given con- 
cept, and by placing these along 
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with teacher statements in correct 
order.'* 

Part I— -Concepts 
and Their Attributes 
This section defines concepts 
and their attributes. It includes 
such examples as "RIVER: water, 
flowing, channelized, carries sedi- 
ments." An enabling activity fol- 
lows which pre:»ents abstract and 
concrete concepts: **Iake," 
*'man," **change," "trans- 
portation," etc. The reader then 
identifies attributes of these con- 
cepts. 

Part 2— Concept Formation 
This section describes how con- 
ceptualization takes place in a 
child. Stress is placed upon experi- 
ence in the process of conceptual- 
izing. Concrete concepts are used 
as examples. — 

Part 3— Why Teach Concepts 
The function of concepts as part 
of a person's mental data-process- 
ing system is discussed with an em- 
phasis on concepts as organizers of 
information. A rationale for a con- 
ceptually-based social studies cur- 
riculum is presented as a process 
resembling the mental activity of 
people. Abstract concepts are used 
as illustrations. 

Part 4 — Teaching Concepts 
This section introduces Gagn^'s 
model for teaching a concept, The 
reader is shown an example using a 
fictitious concept to illustrate the 
progression of examples and non- 
examples specified by the model. 
Teacher statements illustrate what 
is said to pupils as the teacher 
moves through~the presentation. 
The fictitious concept consists of 
geometric figures: rectangle, 
square, and circle. The figures and 
specific placement of the figures 
are the key attributes. Then, using 
a real concept, ''water trans- 
portation,*' the reader completes a 
lesson plan by writing or drawing 
examples of water transportation 
(barge, tanker, etc.), listing non-ex- 
amples (automobile, airplane, 
etc.), and writing probable teacher 
statements ('This is an example of 
. . to teach the concept. 



Part ^— Writing* Lt sum Flans 
for leaching a C 

A form for a lesson plan is in- 
troduced that serves thioughout 
the remainder of the series. The ex- 
ample of the concept *'ii)lcs" is pre- 
sented. 

Upon completion of the enabling 
activities, the reader is jiiven a re- 
statement of the 'eiminal objective 
and a blank lesson plan form. The 
reader is directed to use his accu- 
mulated knowledge ot concept for- 
mation in selecting tour concepts 
from a child's textbook, and in writ- 
ing a lesson plan employing the 
Gagn^ Model ti) teach one of the 
concepts. 

The Instructional Sequence 

Regardless of the sophistication 
of the textbook, module, or other 
device used to transmit information 
to the student, the philosophy of 
the program supports a close rela- 
tionship between the methods' pro- 
fessor and preservice teachers and 
between the preservice teacher and 
his or her peers. During the aca- 
demic quarter, preservice teachers 
spend approximately ten two-hour 
sessions on campus in the social 
ctudies methods class. Simulta- 
neously they receive on-campus in- 
struction in general methodology 
4nd special methods m languai;e 
arts, science, and reading. 

At the beginning of the concept 
segment of the social studies se- 
quence, preservice teachers re- 
ceive copies of the competency 
statement and performance cri- 
teria. Then they arc required ^^o 
complete the concept formation 
module outside of class The pro- 
fessor and the clas»; of prospective 
teachers work through the content 
of the module. Next, the professor 
gives several demonstrations of the 
model; afterward, the preservice 
teachers practice the strategy in 
pairs or in small groups Two other 
concept teaching models are cov- 
ered in the same fashion, except 
that these are not part of the mod- 
ule series.* At this point, the pre- 
service te<ichers are able to com- 
plete the module outside of class. 



*Tbe cancep< a^vclopfMnf moJcl uscJ fhroufh 
out (hi^ mtHlulc w«it ikveloped by Ki>hrrt Gaftnc 
and \\ i»rvtcmcd m ' rhc Lcirnmx of Cimccpf^." 
Mr "icHifoi Kfvifw 7) (Autumn l%3) 191 



*W HitJa Tab4 and iamc\ HilK Tru^ htr /i.mJ 
htHtk for Contra Co\ia Stntal StuJtes (Conira 
CoMa County Culifofnia Comra Co-»ia ( .>uniy 
SchooK. I%6». p R5. .il%4». Kild W.iin« and timer 
D Williams. SiH uti MifHce lof the ( itntfmfutrtir\ 
Ciuwntom (MofTi%lowfi N J Silver Hurdcti. 
19711, p 2: 
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Upon completion of this instruc- 
iional sequence, the neophyte has 
ihrce concept devclopmeni models 
to choose from to complete the 
leaching requirement of the com- 
petency. 

With the help of the classiwm 
UMcher. the prcservice teacher s.*- 
Iccts a concept that fits into the pro 
•:».im of the classroom. While fol- 
'ovving the mstructions of the mod- 
ule he or she writes a lesson plan 
\hich is formally evaluated by the 
^olicue msiritcior. A typical lesson 
'^Ijd tollows (^ee right). 

lYeservicc Teacher Activity 
.n the Public School 

Smce the on-campus phase of 
'iie instructional program in the 
methods course is conducted in the 
alternoons, preservice teachers 
Npcnd entire mornings. Monday 
liough Thursday, or a total of 
:welve hours ocr week, in a nearby 
Jementary school. 

Upon completion of the on-cam- 
pus instructional module in con- 
:ept development, the methods 
professor makes an appointment 
vvith the preservice teacher to ob- 
serve the use of the approved les- 
ion plan with either a small group 
ov an entire class of children. Dur- 
ng the observation the professor 
completes a ratint: form which in- 
..ludes the following items: 

I oMows proper sequencing of the siral- 

ct:v steps. 
'uuhI pacing from step lo step 

Mat nulls used 

Ne,it and precise 

t .11 ge enough tor .ill to sec. 

C4»rrcct in content. 

I'itt rn y vthul helui\ utr 

Qiicsfions or st.ilemcnis used were ap- 

propi f.iic k)i I he Nli;teCfc;> sieps 
Keintorcing and non-ihic.tlcning 

fX'iiice lo which pupitsp;iilieiptited vcr- 
Killy or ,ictively in Ihc lesson 

Afff*foprnttrm's\ of < tmi vpt 

Oeuice to which the content taught is 
.ippropi latc to the .ige level of the pu- 
pil 

Following the lesson, with added 
suggestions by the classroom teach- 
the piofessor assists the neo- 
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Concept Teaching Lesson Plan 

Name t>r Jm y Ihw Orade 

l>ate 0( tohvr fi Time lequiicd- <Omnuih's 

Bi'luiMornl Ohjeitive' Given p*iOtograph> of dillcrent types of shelter the pupil 
can 'dentity those that arj not >heitet 

Materials Families ami Tluir Ncvih, Silver liiirdett. 1972. I)cm»vei-<#eppeH 
Study Prints. 

Prmedurv (Preservice Teacher fills in priKediite) 





Attmtie\ Of t\ami>U*s 


Statvttiraiy i" QurMunn 


1 


Show examples of shelter: \ 
Rural house in winter, p. 36 

Thatched roof house, p. 37 
Farm house, pp. 38-39 


This IS a ptciuic o! one kind f.l she!- 
tel. 

This IS an example of >helier. 
This is a shelter 

Define shelter as a place toi pioiec- 
tiQn. 




Show more examples of shelter. 
Row house, pp. 3H-39 
Camper, p 40 

Onental houseboat, p. 41 


Thi> IS shelter in a citv 

What is this family doing ' What is 

their shelter iri the woihJs * 
This IS a dilfeient kinil of shelter 


3. 


Show non-examples: 
Woman shopping, p. 9 
Eskimos playing with dog. p. 10 
Man and children in canoe, p. 15 


This IS not a shelter 
Neither is this. 

What IS happening in this pictiiie ' 
This IS not a shelter 


4. 


Show examples and non-examples. 
Log house in Arctie. p 4X 

Log cabin, p. lOX 

Housing project apartments. 

p. 131. 
Tent on mountain, p. \yi 


These arr examples o\ ditleicni 
iLinds oi shelteis 




Policeman directing irafTic, p. I3H 
Road construction, p. 144 
Agricultural workers, p. 145 
Family swimming, p. 153 


These pictures .iie not shell 1 1 s 


c 

s. 


Evaluation step* Show 5 examples 
o *ielterand ^ non-examples 
ti ^<n Denoyet \ ieppert study 
prints. 


Distrihote evei > hinty-show eai ils 
Ml 1 show .1 pictuieot sheltci 
you lu>ld up caul in.ii kcJ ^ 1 s 
when 1 say SHOW It 1 slum a 
pictitieth.it IS iioi slu tict lutlJ up 
the card m.iiked NO 
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A preservke teacher helps fourth'^rade c hildren 
to develop location skills. 




Land ftsei oncept \ arc explored hy a presen ice teacher and pupils . 
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phyic 10 idenlify ^ircn^ths and 
weaknesses of ihe lesson. When 
rhe performance task is completed 
saiisf;iciorUy; Ihe prcservice teach- 
er moves mio the cycle again to be* 
gin work on another competency. 
When the prcservice teacher has an 
imsatisfactory lesson* she or he is 



helped during the posi-obscrvaium 
confefence to rethink the original 
lesson in order to identify diffi- 
culties. The preservice teachei is 
observed agiiin as she or he re- 
teaches the concept to another 
group of pupils or teaches another 
concept to the sanrtc group. 
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Ad\ taK<^ and Disadvanta]i;es 

The module progiam has advan- 
tages and disadvantages tor prc- 
service leachcis and methods pro- 
fessors. For prcseivice teachers, 
one prime advantage is the absence 
of guesswork about course tequire- 
mcnts; they know what ihey must 
do and the level which they must 
achieve. Further, they develop con- 
fidence in their ability to instruct 
children. Also, theii training in a 
performance-based Icaehci educa- 
tion program makes I hem more em- 
ployable than graduates of tradi- 
tional programs. 

The chief divtdvaniage foi Ihe 
preservice teacher is Ihe numerous 
hours spent in prepaimg for on- 
campus classes as well as for thetr 
work in the elementary school. A 
typical day begins with children 
early in the morning and ends with 
oh-campus classes in the late after- 
noon. This intensive experience 
could also be an advantage because 
it accurately repiesenis a l>pical 
day for a teach»*r. 

Within this modular program* 
the classic instructor-dominated 
college classriHim is supplanted by 
student-centered activity based on 
skills needed in elementary social 
studies instruction. '! he college in- 
structor benehts by having in- 
^ tensive contact with prcservice 
teachcrN. children, teachers, .md 
administratois: exposure to the 
public .schools gets college instruc- 
tors out of the ivoi> towci and 
keeps them abreast ofcunenl de- 
velopments in Ihe schools 

Summary 

This article describes a modifica- 
tion of Ihe Georgia Education Mod- 
el for the Preparation of Klemen- 
tary Teachers. The piime instiuc- 
tlonal tool in this model is the self- 
instiuctional module. I he modules 
benefit prcservice teachers, who 
learn specific performance com- 
petencies and practice them with 
children in a nearby elementary 
school. Benefit V acciue to public 
ete/ncntary classroom ie»icheis as 
they moniloi prcservice iciclieis' 
instruction in toinuJaiiofMl skills tn 
Ihe social studies. aUo. the pre- 
service teachers provide valuable 
assistance in the classroom. These 
mutual benefits seem to underscore 
a propitious arrangement that is 
consistent with the function of a 
teacher-training institution. ■ 



CUE Article No. 2: "Status of the Social Studies,.." 



1 . Characteristics of the Ty,^e of Article 

This very long article suimnarizes results from a variety of surveys. 
rortur\ately» subheadings are uscd to identify the survey categories. Since 
these give an indication of the content, the abstractor can merely skim 
them. The introduction and conclusion should be read in entirety\ 

2. Annotation Style/Content 

Because of its length and the variety of information disc ' j, the 
article should be annotated in an indicative mode. Bold-face .<jadings 
and titles of tables provide an easy guide for summarizing the intent of 
the article. Because of the 50*'wo»'d limitatTon, an abstractor would be 
uu^ble to adequately summarize the survey findings in an informative mode, 
A strictly lndicati>)e annotation should identify content categories and 
not try to emphasize specific information about any one category. 

3. Sample Annotations 

V 
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S ample Annotation ^1 



Dat0 collected from 36 state departments of education 
are reported that show major changes and tendencies 
affecting the social studies from I97O to 1975. 
Included are discussions of data limitations, state 
and district Variations, changing enrollments, ele- 
mentary programs, requirements, teaching methods, 
and impact. 

Annotation #1 is a strictly indicative annotation. Note that the 
first sentence explains that the article synthesizes data from a variety of 
source*^ the time period covered, and (as indicated in the title) that the 
subject area is social studies education. The second sentence shows b-^w 
the abstractor used subheadings in the article to list the various areas 
that are discussed. 



Annotation #2 is basically indicative, although it includes a few 
insights into survey results and the , author's conclusions. True to the 
indicative mode, the annotation mentions major areas covered by the rveys: 
funding, curriculum, personnel, and enr^Dllments A1I element of the informa- 

1 

itive style is evidfent in the phrase "declining enrollment." "Argues the 
need for a basic social studies framework" is also generally i rifornat i ve . 



Sample Annotation Ifl 




TSis article reports wi^e variations in funding, 
curriculum, and personnel, and declining enrollment 



e impacted on soc i al 1 s tud ies , and it argues the 
need for a basic social studies framework. 



Abstractors niay believe that the erttcle's title is sufficiently 



descriptive to forego an annotation. Although the Processing Manual 
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mentiof^^ that in some cases the title and indexing terms can adequately 
convey the content of an article, most abstractors would probably strongly 
feel that the variety of subject areas covered in this article would merit 
writing an indicative annotation. 

k , Indexable Concepts and Possible Descriptors 

Concepts in the article break down into the three broaa categories of 
(l) curriculum area. (2) methods of obtaining and evaluating data, and (3) 
trends (findings). Because the article discusses social studies trends in 
American public schools, a leveling descriptor will be appropriate. 

At least one major descriptor representing each concept group should 
be used. Below is a sample of indexing for the article. 



Major 

'SOCIAL STUDIES 
'••NATIONAL SURVEYS 
-'^EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 



Mi nor 

TREND ANALYSIS 
CURRICULUM EVALUATION 
STATE OF THE ART REVIEWS 
ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
GRADUATION REQU I REMEr'^S 
TEACHING METHODS 
ELEMENTARY SECONDARY EDUCATION 
TABLES (DATA) 



Curriculum Concepts : * 

^SOCIAL STUDIES is the topic of the article, so it should definitely be 
a major descriptor. There is little likelihood that this article will 
prompt an indexer to think of SOCIAL SCIENCES, but if it does, the term is 
too broad. If the author had related social studies education to social 
science education in general, then it might be used as a Tiinor. How2ver, 
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in this case it is inappropriate. For this article, specific subject areas 
such as HISTORY or UNITED STATES HISTORY are too narrow. The term CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION is used as a minor here because one of the many areas surveyed in 
this article dealt with curriculum. Because the article provides a critical 
look at the social studies curricu'um. CURRICULUM EVALUATION is more 
appropriate and specific than the broad term CURRICULUM RESEARCH. 

Methods of Obtaining and Evaluating Data : 

•-'^NATIONAL SURVEYS is used as a major because the entire article is based on 
data collected from surveys throughout the country. SURVEYS would not be 
adequately spe. c. Since the author himself analyzes the survey findings, 
the term Tr.END ANALYSIS is appropriate. He descriteS his own resear-.h 
study, but does not elaborate significantly on his methodolog/. Thus, 
RESiARCH METMOnOLOGY would be inapplicable to this article. Tables of data 
are included in the article, so TABLES (DATA) can be a minor term. However, 
the article does not dwell upon statistical analysis, so the terms COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS and/or STATISTICAL ANALYSIS would not be uf.ed . 



Trends : 

I 

-•'EDUCATIONAL TRENDS best describes the full range of areas th'e article 
explores. Because it examines changes over a period of time, the article 
is best described with this term rather than a more static term such as 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES. Areas in which the trends have occurred (enroHment. 
graduation -equi rements . teachi ng methods) are logica. candidates for 
minor descriptors. 
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Mandatory Educational Level : 

The article reviews the status of social studies education in both elementary 
and secondary grades, so ELEMENTARY SECONDARY EDUCATION is most appropriate. 

Document/Publication Type : 

The article describes '^A^here the social studies stand today," and STATE OF 

THE ART REVIEWS is an appropriate minor descriptor. The corresponding Pub Type 

code is 070. 
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INDEXING WORKSHEET 



Page 1 of 1 



CONCEPTS 



MAJOR 



MINOR 



JUSTIFICATIOf. 



TOO BROAD/OFF-TARGET 



CURRICULUM CONCEPTS 



^SOCIAL STUDIES 



METHODS OF OBTAINING 
AND EVALUATING DATA 



'•NATIONAL SURVEYS 



THE MAJOR (AND ONLY) 
SUBJECT AREA 
EXPLORED BY THE 
ARTICLE 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
CURRICULUM 



CURRICULUM EVALUATION 



TABLES (DATA) 

TREND ANALYSIS 

STATE OF THE ART 
REVIEWS 



THE ARTICLE 
SYNTHESIZES SURVEY 
RESULTS FROM 
NATIONAL SAMPLES 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
CURRICULUM RESEARCH 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
SURVEYS 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 



TRENDS 



^EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 



TEACHING METHODS 
ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
GRADUATION REOUIREMENTS 



MANDATORY LEVELER 



ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 



DISCUSSES CHANGES 
FROM 1970-7: 



EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
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STATE OF THE ART REVIEW 
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The Status of Social Studies 



ARTICLE n 



The Status of the Social Studies in the 
Public Schools of the United States: 
Facts and Impressions of a National Survey 



Richard E. Gross 



In 1975 I spoke before the annual 
session of the social studies super* 
visors' meeting at the NCSS. to our 
Research Committee, and stressed 
to Council officers the vital need to 
better know v/here the social stud- 
ies stand today so that we can di- 
rect more satisfactorily where we 
wi^h to proceed.' My resulting 
study is just a start. We now know 
all the better how much we still do 
not know about conditions in the 
social studies field, and how much 
more expansive and expensive 
must be the continuing collection 
of facts and insights. These are an 
imperative bases for the eventual 
analysis and decision making that 
should characterize the teachers as 
well OS the leadei^hip in the social 
studies field during the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

How fare the social studies? 
Where do we stand in terms of of- 
ferings, enrollments, and require- 
ments? Are administrative support 
and supervisory aid less available 
than in the recent past? What lias 
happened to the new social stud- 
ies? Has the last decade seen a sig- 
nificant impact accruing from the 
national social studies projects? 
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M «mh 10 \\mk iht ftoftri mton of iht 
NCSS for helpNif ihn siiirfy; StaolM 

Uoivtnity for Ht osMaoct; oiy two^icolitfii ro- 
«oarcli oKltft. Lyoii PalkfOiiOMi M Joyco Hooty- 
c-hMcli. wlio woM thf u M ^ i ihi oHn« of tfaia 
urfMHiotf ft: M «tH M Iht mooy rr^p u oiiii i t m 49 
M««ttt who took thw tMM m4 dfon ro try lo fro> 
vidt i» witii acCMlO mM iMomiigfui Amo. 



RICHARD E. CROSS if Professor of 
EdtKation at iht Srhod ofEdncation. 
StQf^ard Umh'frsity. 



What seem to be the current t#;n- 
dencies, and what major changes 
have occurred in our field in the 
last five years? How bodes our fu- 
ture? What next steps are in- 
dicated? It was, of cou-'se* with the 
limited resources and personnel 
available, impossible to mount a 
fully comprehensive study of the 
foregoing queries. To help us, how- 
ever, we also searched for evi- 
dence on these points gatherei! by 
other researchers at national, state, 
and local levels; some of their find- 
ings have been incorporated into 
this report. 

LimhatkHis of tlie Survey 

This article is properly titled; 
much of what I have to say can on- 
ly be taken as impressions, and not 
as fact. (My somewhat subjective 
analysis should also be acknowl- 
edged here and now.) Our pilot tri- 
als with the three-page instrument 
led us to recognize that often we 
could not gain uniform and statisti- 
cally compfirable data. Indeed, a 
fundamental gap exists in that a 
good deal of the information we de- 
sired is either not readily available 
or has never even been collected. 
Therefore, certain of our con- 
clusions are at best tentative. Ulti- 
nruitely we received replies from 36 
state departments of eaucation, 
comprising 72% pf the states.* For- 
tunately, only three of the more 



Tht ontf fwm which w« dM iMM nceivo r«* 
pli(« wtrt. Alotho. Arhamoi. loora. tlouiuoM. 
«4oiuchiniiif. Mtttiiuppi. Mistoort. New J«r- 
«ty. North Dirfwio. Rhotft Sooth Oiikoit. 
WiiWiiioo. WoM VInhM. W y oiWi m , 



populous States did not respond. I 
believe, from the standpoints of 
school enrollment and regional cov- 
erage, that we have a fairiy repre- 
sentative sampling of conditions in 
the nation, even though 14 states 
are Mi included in this portion of 
the study. \ 

However, even among the 36 
states that did reply, it was some* 
times impossibk to c*^w accurate 
parallels or to compile total figures. / 
Readers may be surprised, but sev- 
eral state:^ collect almost no data on 
school enrollments; and where 
they do. data may be organized by 
clock hours, by units, or by total 
school instead of by grade level, 
and sometimes data do not include 
registration in specific subjects. In 
terms of ^<ade level enrollment and 
actual time spent in social studies, 
let alone the major emphases or 
topics covered in the elementary 
grades, the states could provide us 
with very little information. Many 
specifics regarding social studies of- 
ferings ani practices in the elemen- 
tary school are just not available 
from the states. Additionally, some 
states or districts include the 7th 
and 8th grades in high school statis- 
tics and others in the elementary re- 
cords. On top of that, in certain 
states figures were not available for 
1970, but were available for 1968 or 
some other year; or possibly the 
means of accounting for pupil en- 
rollment were changed during the 
period 1970-1975, ihus making the 
comparative figures we wished to 
gather very difficult to correlate. 
Furthermore, in several instances 



the wonderful computers had not 
yet been able to bring forth 1975 
d.iiu Also, during !hc five-year pe- 
iiod of comparison, course titles 
weie changed and. unhappily, com- 
puter printouts do not explain such 
deviations. 

Particularly disturbing for our 
purposes has been the "devilish*' 
tendency in the last few years to 
pcrmti. students in grades 9 through 
12 to take almost any course they 
wish m any one of those years. I 
am sure the reader understands 
what this does to any attempt to 
gather comparative figures. Lastly, 
we know there were a few clerical 
errors in recording certain of the 
data, even though we followed-up 
on reports that seemed out of line 
With what could be expected. Dif- 
ferences m interpretation are also 
reflected in some instances of rath- 
er mechanical recording. One 
query, for example, asked for 
changes in the numbers of supervi- 
sory specialists in social studies 
available to the schools. One state 
indicated that only a handful of 
such personnel were available in 
1970. but that 529 were available in 
1975! A phone call revealed that 
the 1975 figures included all the de- 
partment heads in the high schools 
of the ^tate. Thi^ experience, has 
convinced us of the necessity of 
working toward national agreement 
and coordination lor the recording 
and gathering of even simple but 
basic educational data "^'he differ- 
ent kinds, levels, formats, and 
bases for recording that exist from 
state tc state provide any research* 
er trying to do cumulative national 
research with a first-class night- 
mare . 

Since many of our state reports 
were incon^plete or incomparable 
m part and since our state respond- 
ents were sometimes rather far re- 
moved from the classrooms (espe- 
cially regarding elementary school 
conditions and practices), we decid- 
ed to circulate a supplemental ques- 
tionnaire to local school districts. 
We drew on the mailing list of the 
liKal * ipervisors, members of the 
NCS.^ afTiliated SiKial Studies Su- 
pers #sors Association We re- 
ceived a satisfactory return of al- 
most one hundred replies from per- 
sons in 49 slates who arc cognizant 
of local school conu'tions. These 
^cnlie5 brought us more informa- 
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tion. especially related to the ele- 
mentary school, and served as a 
valuable cross check on the data 
and opinions gathered at the state 
level. These reports, of <;ourse. pro- 
vided some of the same challenges 
of comparison and interpretation 
that our state replies brought. Utter 
havoc, for example, has been in- 
troduced in some listings and ac- 
countings by the free substitutions 
of eiectives for hitherto traditional- 
ly required courses, and even more 
so by the ubiquitou-j mini-course — 
which has left a trail of confusion 
that can never be statistically re- 
solved! 

All of the foregoing is intended 
as words of caution concerning the 
results of our sampling as well ^ 
the accuracy of certain of my inter- 
pretations and the implications 
drawn. Nevertheless, I believe we 
have some valuable and revealing 
findings; and now let Us turn to 
them. 

State and District Variations 

Over the past few years, some of 
us have been deeply concerned 
about what loomed as a serious de- 
tenoration of the place of the social 
studies in the school program. Sev- 
eral recent Presidential Addresses 
a* annual meetings of this organiza- 
tion, as well as literature in the 
field, have recounted these appre- 
hensions.^ The er^rly returns of our 
questionnaire, however, reflected 
conflicting tendencies and trends 
between states and between differ- 
ent districts. It was apparent that 
our generalizations would have to 
be carefully drawn, avoiding 
sweeping conclusions. We knew, 
for example, that severe reductions 
in federal, state, and local funding 
were often at the roots of diffi- 
culties in maintaining viable social 
sti^dies programs. Certain respond- 
ents provided specific examples of 
cutbacks in monies for supervisory 
and < onsultant aid. How generally 
serious were the cutbacks in super- 
visory aid between 1970 and 1975? 
Nine states reported no such per- 
sonnel available at state or local 
levels in 1970 or in 1975. Eight oth- 



^*<orfe Sykc). "The Otclme oC Social Siudici 
Chimgifif ^r\pictt¥t% in Socm) Studies Educ^lKM 
in ihc 20ih Cefiiury. * The Socmt Stmdtts, Ho^l 
Dec 1971. pp 241^. Richard E Gr(H%. "The So- 
CMl Siudic^ in Their Gpkkn Yean An Inhuu^c 
Me«Jical A««ay.' Newdetier of the Socid Studies 
Superviv>r« A^iocuMion. Winter 1976. pp 1-2 
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er states had no change between 
1970 and 1975. Only four states re- 
ported a reduction in the number of 
such special consultants, while thir 
teen states reported an increase m 
the availability of social studies su- 
pervisors at all levels. Thus, what 
is a serious problem in one state oi 
district IS not so in the next Sever 
al other studies we consulted have 
underscored the difficulty of draw- 
ing generalized conclusions Fol- 
lowing intensive interviews with so- 
cial studies teachers in twenty high 
schools in ten northern California 
districts. Lewenstein and Tretten 
were able to make only one claim — 
that there is no standard social stud- 
ies program in California, that the 
one honest answer is "the curricu- 
lum varies."* Again, while the As- 
sociation of American Publishers 
reports that textbook sales in the 
United States have shown a sub- 
stantial increase from a total of 
$842 million m 1971 to 51.174 mil- 
lion in 1975.* in a given Mate or dis- 
trict severely reduceu funds for 
books, media, and materials may 
be listed as the major deterrent to a 
strengthened and ongoing social 
studies effort. Difference . between 
elem'-ntary and secondary situa- 
tions are also evident. About 78 
percent of our respondents held, 
for- example, that school adminis- 
trators at the secondary level give 
substantial support to the social 
studies program; but 75 per cent of 
them repotted only average-to- 
little encouragement for social stud- 
ies on the part of elementary school 
administrators. In one state, univer- 
sities and teachers colleges are 
seen as important leaders in the for- 
warding of new approaches in the 
social studies; in another state. 
the\e institutions aie char;icteri/cd 
as beins far behind the new ven- 
tLres ;iow apparent in elementary 
and secondary education. 

Certainly, in some cases, the 
question of what is nationally pre* 
dominant is irrelevant to a desper- 
ate district caught in a different 
tide; but where we seek such total 
figures and resultant trends, they 
often can only be attained by coop- 
erative, long-term, depth studies, 
by frequent personal observations 

*Morml^«renMein Hnd RiMly Treiien Wh*i 
U the SociftI Studies Currtculum Ttiday*' SiHUil 
StuJitt Me%'iew (Cttlifoi<ii.i Suie Council). Sprtnft 
197«u pp 4-9. 2^ 

, nlf New York Timet. September S 1976 
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or interviews, and by a very sub- 
stantial sampling of teachers and 
schools. Through these methods, we 
can be much more certain as to the 
actualities of the phenomena that 
we are trying to identify. The scope 
of such a complete national study 
was far beyond our linfiited means; 
but such comprehensive research 
IS long overdue m education, and it 
!s c.illed for in many areas besides 
our own 

Changing Enrollments 

This "Gross Report" docs, how- 
ever, include some large-scale reve- 
lations. First of all, I will indicate 
total enrollment figures and nation- 
al changes in social studies course 
enrollments over an eleven-year pc- 
nod which we were able to gather 
from 'he National Center for Edu- 
cational Statistics.* Total pupil en- 
rollment in the public schools in the 
United States, grades 7-12, wai* 
11,700,000 in l%2. By 1973, this 
had risen to approximately 
18.500,000, an increase of 58 per 
cent. In such a growth era, how 
fared social studies enrollment? 
(See Table I.) It is evident that en- 
rollment in United States Govern- 
ment and m United States History 
<:lasses both paralleled the per- 
centage of growth in total enroll- 
ment. However. World History en- 
rollment and enrollment in World 
Geography also grew somewhat, 
but nowhere near paralleled the to- 
tal increase of pupil enrollment. In- 
deed, the number of students tak- 
ing World History grew by only 
70.000 m that eleven-year period. 
Even moie dram.itK were the ac- 
tual decreases in Vt grade Civics 
and 12th grade Problems enroll- 
ments Naturally, some of this loss 
was siphoned into substitute social 
studies offerings and elec^es; but 
an unknown number of students 
were lost to other disciplinary 
aieas. In any case, it is clear that 
the traditional pattern of high 
school social studies offerings, rath- 
er stable since the 1917 Repon of 
the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education estab- 
lished the program, has finally been 
shattered. 
These figures also clearly reveal 

fnt,*i!mfnn Iff Pnhhc Sttoftdarf Sihoitlt. |¥72- 
L' S Dfourtmcnt of Hi^th. EdMCacion. and 
Wftf^re. Ktfucatton Ovi«mni. WA^hiiiffofi. DC 
I'rf-S .S«pp ¥ Mid IK 



TABLE I 
Total Enroltmcnt in Gnufes 7~I2 



I%1 



1973 



Inc hlasi 



1 1 .700.000 



18,500.000 



59^^r 



Chmngw in Social Studiea Course Enrollmenl, Grades ^12 



COUHSE 


1961 


1973 


'/r CllANdl- 


C»vics 


733,000 


449.000 




.Sr. Probs.— P.O.D. 


380,000 


298,000 


-220' 


World History 


1,471,000 


1. Ml, 000 




World Geography 


595,000 


736.000 




U S. Government 


780,000 


1,306,000 




U S. History 


1,994 000 


3,464,000 




Economics 


293,000 


592.000 


^102'; 


Sociology 


289,000 


796.000 


^175^:; 


Psychology 


140,000 


590.000 


+ 123C; 



TABLE II 
1973— Social Studks OffeHngs 
and %'t of Enrollmewts (Grades 7:.12) 



Total U.S. Public Seconpakv Schools Total Secondary Enroi i MtN r 



22.737 



18.500.000 



Course 


9t OF Schools 


%OI- EnruLI MFNl IN 




)rhCRiNG Course 


.Sci«)olsOi i-frinc. Couwm. 


U.S. History (7^) 


n% 


33^^^^ 


U.S. History (9-12) 


53% 


27^^^ 


World History 


51% 


17% 


Geography 


45% 


14% 


U.S. Government 


45% 


16% 


Sociology 


36% 


m 


Psychology 


30% 




Economics 


^ 36% 




Civics 


21% • 


\r/i 


.Sr. Probs.— P.O.D 


20C? 


ir; 


Slate Sl Local History (7-8) 


16% 


yrr 


Slate & Local History (9-l2> 


12% 


15^; 


Are.i Studies 


14% 




Hthnic Studies 


10% 




Anthropology 


6% 




l^iw Education 


14% 





an invasion of the social studies by 
the social sciences. The dramatic 
percentage increases in student en- 
rollment in sepura'* disciplinary 
courses as Econom, sociology, 
and Psychology are sinking evi- 
dence of this trend. Whi> total 
enrollment remains small com- 
pared to that in American History 
or Government, Psychology Is defi- 
nitely the fastest growing cou^^She in 
the high school social studie-i pro- 
gram. (Supplementary information 
also reveals this subject area to be 
one of the most popular and grow- 
ing m^ors with college and univer- 
sity students.) From an overall 
standpoint the fundamental con- 
clusion to be drawn from these fig- 
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ures IS that .social studies enroll- 
menl has not maintained itsell to 
parallel the growth of total pupil en- 
rollment in secondary education 

While we do not have fully accu- 
rate figures of comparative growth, 
it IS interesting to note the per- 
centage of schools offering various 
social studies courses and the per* 
centage of enrollment in those 
courses. (See Table 1 1, 1 llcic wc 
see. for example, that although 
American Histoiy lemarns ihc 
dominant social studies course m 
the schools, many pupils do not get 
U,S. History either in grades 7 or X 
or in the senior high school. We dis- 
covered that several states have in 
recent years eliminated ,their U.S. 
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History requiremcnls ;u either or 
holh levels, or have allowed for the 
substttijlion of other social studies 
options. . Additionally* significant 
growth in state and local history en- 
rollments and new requirements 
tor U.S. Government and Econom- 
ics in a few states have further cut 
into the dominance of American 
Hisrory. The table reveals other in- 
teresting, current status figures. 
While, for example, geograpny 
offered in nearly one half of the 
high schools of the country, it only 
gams 14 per cent of the enrollment. 
Newer offerings, such as area stud- 
ies, ethnic courses, anthropology, 
and law education, are now being 
oflered in a small minority of high 
schools; yet along with the more es- 
tablished behavioral science elec- 
tives, they are capturing an increas- 
ing portion of pupil time devoted to 
socio-civic education. (See, for ex- 
ample. Table IIU.) 

Agam. situations vary from ^tate 
to state. A few states have main- 
tained or even improved on their 
social studies enrollment in the 
pa.st five years. (See Table III.) If. 
for example, the nation would go as 
New Hampshire has. all would be 
well with the social studies. (See 
Table II M ) Rorida has also post- 
ed significant increases in social 
studies enrollments. (See Tabie III- 
2 ) Wisconsin repons enrollments 
in social studies classes, i^rades 7- 
12, rising from 95% ci* all the stu- 
dents enrolled m 1970, to 127% in 
I97.S. (Students enrolled in more 
than one social studies class per 
term.) Virginia shows a varied pat- 
tern and has had -ome healthy in- 
creases at the senior high school 
level but reveals enrollment losses 
in the 8th and 9th grades. (See 
Table III 3.) Pennsylvania is typi- 
cal with Its losses in World Histo- 
ry, Geography, and 12th grade 
Problems; but in Pennsylvania, 
Economics, without the encourage- 
ment of state statutes, has also suf- 
fered at the hands of some of the 
more newly popular offerings. (See 
Kible 11 1-4 )The picture in Indiana 
is most distressing; total pupil high 
school enrollment increased I5«000 
in five years, but the number of pu- 
pils taking social studies dropped 
by 68,000! (See Table III-5.) In 
terms of total enrollments m social 
studies, the ^ad situations in some 
f the heavily populated states are 



TABI>: III 

Klumples of Sti»lcl<:nnillniefi(, 1970 and 1975 
I NhW HAMPSHIKE 





ToTAI Pum twROIIMI^Nl 


Pupii Enkoi I mi-n I IN SfK 1 \i Si 1 im s 


Grade 


1970 


1975 1970 


I9''*5 


7 




|5.(MM) 13.34)0 


1 ^ tMMI 


H 


12.900 


15.000 12.901) 


1^ (KM) 


V 


12.900 


15.100 10.^00 


i: iiHi 




11.900 


14.000 9.500 


14 (HM) 


It 


10.600 


n 1)00 10.600 


n 000 


12 




12.000 ?,700 


9 


2 KLOR!i:)A 


Total Pupii Hnkoi : nt Pupii Hnroiimiim inS4ki,\i sk do 


(tnuir 


1970 


1975 1970 


I97S 


7-9 


362 000 


408,000 267.000 


m.lNMI 




29S.0OO 


150.000 254.UN) 


290.(Ht0 


3 VIRGINIA 




Total Pupii Bnroi lmeni 


PUPII bNROLIMfeNl IN S(Xl\l Sll Oils* 


Grudr 


1970 


1975 1970 


I97S 


7 


91.000 


92,000 — 


49.(NiO 


K 


93,000 


94.000 " 50,000 


16.000 


9 


87,000 


93.000 64.000 


6l.(HiO 


10 


78,000 


86.000 16.000 


^H (MH> 


It 


70.000 


76.000 82.0(X) 


9M)00 


12 


64.000 


69.000 74.000 


01)0 




4. 


PENNSYLVANtA 






SuttJECI 


Enmoli mi^nf 1971 


Knroi I mi m 197*^ 


Anthropology 


6.400 


|5 IKK) 


Economics 


65.500 




Environmental Studies 




t9.8(K) 


Ethnic Studies 




16.600 


Geography 


177.000 


143 .0(H) 


Government 


45.000 


64.000 


P>ychology ^ 


29.000 


M 000 


Sr. Probs, 


-P.OD 


/2.000 


18.000 


Sociology 




.14.000 


f%2.000 


Slate History A Government 


132.000 


IS^,(KHI 


U S History 


403.000 


|||,(M)(i 


World History & CuhurcN 


15 1.000 


M)fi,(MH» 


5 INDIANA 




Total Pl'pii Enroi i mini 


I'UPH EnMOI 1 Ml Nt IN S«K.I \t Stlhlls 


Grudt 


1970 


1975 1970 


ly^s 


9"i: 


150.000 


165.000 124.000 






6 


CAl IhORNIA 






TOIAI PUPII hNROIIMI^N'r 


Pi'i'if Lnmoi I mi N I 


IN Vh 1 \I Sll IMI S' 


Grade 


1970 


197^ 1970 




9-12 


1.290.000 


I.V^.OOO I.1H7.000 


I l»*0 !HK) 






1 NEW YORK 






ToTAi Pi Pii Knhoiimi-ni 


Pi'PlI 1 NMnI 1 Ml N 1 IN SiH 1 \f M \ l>M ^ 


Grade 


1970 


1975 1970 


I97S 


7 


269,000 


26K.000 I74.0IX) 


171 IKNI 


8 


257 .axr 


263.000 2M4.000 


:?74 KM) 


9 


286.000 


100.000 267.000 




to 


274.000 


294,000 257,000 


244 OlMI 


ti 


240.000 


257.000 251.000 


2M) im 


12 


205.000 


225.000 Ul.Ot^O 




8 TYPtCAI. t OCAL DISTRICT 


ToTAi Pupii Enroiimi.nt 


Ol Pl'PH I.NMOI 1 Sll M ' / Ml 






ClIANfife IN S(M lAI Si rlllt s ( H \N<.I 


Grade 


1970 1975 


1970 


1975 


7 


1.519 1.205 


2r? 1 M9 


120^ IV' 


K 


1.500 I.U2 


-24Cf 1 500 


1.142 -24'; 


9 


1.460 1,27^ 


- 13^*^ I.IOt) 


HOI) 27'' 


10 


1.345 968 


28'f MM) 




M 


1,190 1.041 


H'T 1.190 


1041 IV. 


12 


1.120 925 


• I7C; 1.000 


'S(M) 


* Students 


c;tn Ukc more than one mkmI Mudies course m \\ given yc.ir 
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even more devastating. In Califor- 
nuu grades 9-12. there were 
292,000 fewer social studies enroll- 
ments i.i 1975 than m 1970; and this 
in spite of an increase in total high 
>chool enrollment of approximate- 
ly 60.000' (See Table 1 1 1-6.) Simi- 
lar, although not quite so drastic, 
figures arc posted in New York. 
(See Table III-7.) Texas, with a 
growing population, had a decline 
of over KO 000 in social studies en- 
loliment. *rades 10-12. in a mere 
three-year t>criod! Such figures cer- 
tainly help explain why publishers 
at this point may be more than 
wary in bringing out new social 
studies, materials; an unfortunate 
circle can thus be established 
where volumes and media which 
might help restore a declining field 
do not become available. One last 
example, laken from one of our lo- 
cal disfrtcts, is most typical. Here 
IS a small city system with a some- 
what declining population. You 
will note that the social studies 
have held their own only where no 
alternative electives in other areas 
are involved, or where, as in the 
I Uh grade. U.S. History is re* 
quired. (See Table 111-8.) 

Sociiil Studies ' 

in Fiemenlary Schools 

To the foregoing data we should 
add or subtract the attention being 
given to social studies m the ele- 
mentary grades. As indicated pre- 
viously, here we were unfortunate- 
ly unable to gather comprehensive 
data. An accurate breakdown in 
subject or time allotments in most 
elementary school systems just 
docs not exist. Nevertheless, in 
both oui state and district re- 
sponses we were irtformed over 
and over again that elementary 
teachers are backing away from the 
^oclal studies. Informal reports of 
district surveys in both Montana 
;ind Cilifornia, for example » in- 
dicated that 70 per cent or more of 
the K-4 teachers were doing little 
or nothing with social studies in the 
current "back to basics** mania. A 
survey of two Colorado districts 
was reported as revealing that ele- 
mentary teachers ;ire averaging but 
one hour per week devoted to so- 
cial studies! State fundamentals 
tests, which usually do not include 
evaluation of social studies learn 
tngs, have been launched in several 
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lABLK IV 

ChaiiiK«s in Suciul Studies Requiremi-nls, 1970 und 1975 
- (5<l Slates) 



NoCllANC.I IN RhO^'lKI Ml N IS 



V) 



iNCKtASt IN RrOtJIKtMlNIS 



DfCRFXSk IN KkQLIKf MbNIS 



SHl^rs WniiiN SAM^ Klqimremfm Toi m 



Insui ficient D\ta 



II 



TABLE V 

Changes in Social Studies Requirements. 1970 and 1975 
(81 Districts in 49 SUtes) 



REQUIREMKNTS lNCREAStt3 — i^A OR MORE CrIDIIS) 



J 



Rfquirements THI Same 



^2 



Requirements Dlcrlxseo — C/j or More Cri diis) 

I 2. I 



states and these contribute further 
to the debacle. It would seem that 
the problem is especially crucial m 
the primary grades. Several Florida 
studies were called to our attention 
wherein less than one-third of the 
K-5 teachers reporficd positive atti- 
tudes toward the social studies and 
less than half regularly taught so- 
cial studies.' And the recently 
trained teachers were more nega- 
tive than the older mentors! Over 
50 years ago. under the aegis of the 
Progressive Education Movement, 
educators put forward a concen- 
trated effort to make social educa- 
tion units the heart of the elemen- 
tary curriculum. One wonders how 
far we ever really progressed in thu 
direction — and, if we did progress, 
how far have we now retrogressed? 

Alteratioiis in Requirements 

Changes in requirements are 
more of a reflection of local deci- 
sions that stem from the actions of 
state legislatures or state boards of 

'I rcO L PniKt. "Socul Siudte^ m CampanMW 
mih Ofhcr SuhiecU m the EkmcfiiJry Gr^ilcv. u 
Survey of Teacher AiiiIihIcv." Trtrndi m SiHuif 
EJacatkm ( Fhimla C<Mif>cil Uh the Sixwl Studies K 
Wimer W*. pp 



education,. although several st,ites 
have recently eliminated oi le- 
duced required social studies 
courses States aie increasingl> 
permissive in allowing the \ola\ 
mandating of requirements. Jcin 
Sutton's studies of state iei|iiirc- 
ments in 1970 and 1975 reveal th.it 
one state has incicased icqiiirc- 
mcnts during this period, four h,ivc 
reduced requirements. «ind 'urt> 
report no changes. (Sec Table IV ) 
Four other states have letained the 
same number of rcquiiemcnts bin 
shifted the content; foi example 
clecttvcs may replace a hithcito le- 
quired senior Pioblcms course. 
American History is dropped in la- 
vor of Civics; or the Free Entci* 
prise System or state history re- 
place for a semester a former yCiir- 
long required course. 

Among our local district respond- 
ents. 81 systems in 49 st;itcs report- 
ed on their requirements. In the 
five-year period between 1970 ,md 
1975, only eight districts mtieascd 



*JerTi Sultan Stmaf SiiiJie% tJiuon,m Kjih 
riHMHl Virgim.i St ite CVp.uimeni ot IJt>v.itu«n 
KindcrKanCfi OrjUe \l fM7| jnd \Hih Nxn mim< 
««yruphcd 
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their rcquircmenls. primarily by 
one !kcmcsicr. Requirements in 52 
Jislncis remained ihe same. How- 
ever, approximately one-fourth (21 
disincis) reported a decrease in so- 
cial studies requirements. (See 
Table V.) It is evident that the 
movement against the social stud- 
ies IS largely a grass-roots, commu- 
nity-centered development. This is 
a development which social studies 
teachers and organizations ought to 
be able to meet and thrust off if we 
are properly uniled, professionally 
active, and really believe in what 
we are doing. I am convinced, un- 
fortunately, that a major force in 
the decline of the social studies is 
our own lack of conviction and per- 
suasiveness as to the import of the 
field. 

Freedom of Teaching 

Perhaps the do-your-own-thing 
era we have just suffered has paid 
some dividends, particularly to- 
wards encouraging individual 
teacher creaiiveness and indepen- 
dence. Of course, the parallel 
growth of unionism and the en- 
larged security of teachers has also 
contributed to m increasing accept- 
ance or the concepts of freedom to 
teach and freedom ^o learn. Re* 
laxed state and local regulations 
and requirements are a further 
source of encouragement for teach- 
ers to approach formerly closed or 
idboo areas in t. curriculum. We 
asked our district respondcms as to 
the openness of their leachers 
when confronted with con- 
troversial topics, and were re- 
warded with replies indicating that 
in connection with such hot issues, 
up 10 80 per cent of the elementary 
eachers .uid % percent of the sec- 
ondary school leachers felt quite 
free lo approach them in class. This 
IS n great improvement over the 
percentages reported in similar 
studies just a few years ago: but. of 
course, we must remember that the 
respondents in our case were not 
the teachers themselves. Never- 
theless, in the present era a much 
healthier air of freedom seems to 
exist in our schools. This is sub- 
stantiated by two recent sludie^ in 
California where the classroom 
teachers themselves were queried. 
Stanton, for example, found th:tt 80 
per cent of the 267 high school 
^* '"hers he sampled indicated they 
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were fre^ to leach whatever they 
wanted.* 

Methods and Techniques 

As to teaching methodology, the 
foregoing studies also found teach- 
ers reporting that they are using the 
approaches construec to be asso- 
ciated with the new social studies, 
particularly inquiry, conceptual, 
broad-field, and simulation-game 
approaches. Our respondents also 
agree that teaching styles have 
been materially influenced by^the 
new social studies projects. Over 
^ of them believe this is clearly ap- 
parent in the secondary schools, 
and about 60 per cent feel there has 
been an average-to-great impact up- 
on elementary school practices. If 
this is so, we should be experienc- 
ing a virtual Renaissance in social 
studies instruction. Do we have fur- 
ther evidence on this? 

Our respondents, however, re- 
ported that the new social studies 
projects have had minimal influ- 
ence on textbook selection, the em- 
ployinent of teachers, and upon 
teacher training. They also indicate 
a very limited use of the new proj- 
ects in the schools. This reflects the 
common knowledge that the sales 
of many c*' these programs have 
been far below the expectations of 
their developers and publishers. 
Our responses from ihe state and 
district levels closely parallel one 
another in indicating which of the 
newer programs they believe have 
had the greatest mfluence in their 
areas: but it seems that the impact 
of no single program wa$ particular- 
fy significant. (See TablesVI.) 

One of the California studies pre- 
viously cited certainly supports 
this view. Here. . spite of the faci 
that the bulk of the high school 
teachers claimed that they are em- 
ploying the methodology uf ihe 
new social studies, over 70 per cent 
of the sampling admitted little di- 
rect teaching of skill development. 
In this study 90 randomly selected 
high school social studies instruc- 
tors in a large and cosmopolitan 
county reported that they are not 
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TABLE VI 
Which Pniircts Had Most ImjiaKt 
in Your State/System .* 
(fn Order of Frgquency of Mynlion) 

• High .Schoi)! Geography i':ojccl (.Si* 

• C.irnegie- Melton Hisloiy I'rujcci (S) 

• .SiKiotogical RcNOurccs for Secon- 
dary Schools IS) 

• American Pohhcal Dch.tviof (S) 

• Harvard Papcibaclis (S) 

• MACOS (Kr* 

• TABA .Social Sludics I ^o^nxm ih) 

• Our Worltint! WorfU{h) 

• People and Technology it) 

• Minnesota Family ol Man (h) 

• Anthropology Curriculum I*h>kci (SJ 

• t^gal Progiams {¥jS) 

•(S) — SccomLiry l.»:vtl 
••(I:) — blemcniary Level 

using the new social studies proj- 
ects to any considerable e.xient. In- 
deed, Britton found, for example, 
that 27 per cent had never heard of 
the Amherst Project: ^^ per cent 
had never heard of Law in a Fice 
Society: 43 per cent had never 
heard of Sociological Resources for 
Secondary School Social Studies: 
46 per cent had never heard of the 
High School Geography Project: 53 
per cent hiid never heard of Pat- 
terns in Human History: and 56 per 
cent had never heard of Econ 12 or 
American Political Behavior — in 
spite of the fact that the majority 
were seasoned teachers, and over 
30 per cent reported belonging to lo- 
cal, state* or national social studies 
councils. Less than ten per cent of 
all of her icspondents h«id tried one 
of the projects li* led. and !hc list in- 
cluded more ih:m those mentioned 
above. 

Thus wc face a perplexmi! di- 
lemma. If teachers are using new 
social studies methodologies and 
arc not deeply involved m the neu 
programs or intliicnccd directly by 
them, what accounts for then tiimil- 
iariiy with the procedures? Could it 
be their professional readini:'* Ab- 
solutely not* Over 90 per cent ot 
our district respondents claim that 
professional social studies litera- 
ture has but average-tO'liiile influ- 
ence upon either elemenu. y or sec- 
ondary school instruction. Stanton 
found even more depressing infoi- 
mation from the teachers ihem* 
selves. Only 15 per cent of his sam- 
pling belong to social studies orga- 
nizaiions, and only H per cent 
reported using social siudics jour- 
nals. Nevertheless, one way oi an- 
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other, al lea.Nl ihc terminology of 
the new social studies has per- 
colaled to the teachers. Yet we 
have conflicting evidence as to ac- 
tual practice. Undoubtedly, how* 
ever« from discovery techniques 
and case studies to role playing and 
pupil aciiua-research within the 
community, aspects of the new so- 
cial studies arc found in many ciass- 
. rooms and school situations today. 
Conventional textbooks of the pres- 
ent era. curriculum guides, and in* 
service education programs ^ave 
incorporated and emphasize impor- 
tant elements of the new social 
studies. Perhaps large numbers of 
children and youth arc being ex- 
posed to and involved in timely and 
revitalized socio-civic education. 
Our study and other critiques and 
research, however, lead us to seri- 
ously question such conclusions. 
This is an area npc for thorough ex- 
amination. We all know that new 
content approached tn tired ways 
soon loses its glamor, or that in- 
struction about problems can be 
very different from involvement in 
problem inquiry. Large*scalc inves- 
tigation as to just what is going on 
in schoolrooms, both in content 
and techniQues. is still badly 
needed. 

A Bask Social Studies Frameworii 

Unfortunately, .irticulation of so- 
cial studies progi ims between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
;ind even withm these entities 
seems to be largely a paper opera- 
tion. A majority of our respondents 
indicate that a well integrated 
scope and sequence just does not 
exist in their systems. In spite of a 
number of (uincular revisions re- 
ported under way at local levels, in- 
dividual school and teacher auton- 
omy, as well as the lack of specific 
allocations of topics or subject mat- 
ter in recent state social studies 
» frameworks or guides, all contrib- 
ute (o the increasing discontinuity 
of the patchwork social studies pro- 
grams of our times. This writer has 
long strewed the virtues of a nation- 
al currtcular framework/" I now 
believe that such guidelines are all 
the more imperative to help local 
curriculum makers and teachers in 



the vital job of selection that chal- 
lenges us today. (At the same time 
I must admit th-it our difficulties in 
carrying out this study, as well as 
Its results, do not encouiaj^e us to 
believe in the feasibility of such a 
development But we must do 
something to secure at least a mini- 
mal foundation.) 

Are there not some unique 
sights about human beings and 
democratic society that should ac- 
crue through social education? Are 
there not some essential com- 
petencies that the social studies ex- 
perience should help develop? Are 
there DOt key shared values of the 
culture that the socio-civic curricu- 
lum needs to help maintain and ex- 
tend? Lewenstein and Trelten. pre- 
viously cited, came to the dis- 
couraging conclusion in their 
research that social studies teach- 
ers **have given up on any attempt 
to agree on what their students 
should learn.** If this situation can- 
not be reversed, we arc in a hope- 
less situation. 

A recent study of almost 800 ur- 
ban high school youth reaffirms 
what previous similar research has 
underscored — that the social stud- 
ies arc less important and even less 
interesting than other high school 
subjects; and, in this sampling, our 
subject area v^is designated as that 
most frequently studied merely to 
gain grades and least frequently for 
the value of the knowledge in- 
volved!'* This is the ultimate in- 
dictment from our prime custom* 
crs! Undoubtedly this underscores 
another important factor in ihe cur- 
rent malaise of the social studies. 
For a variety of reasons, a great 
number of us are just not reaching 
our students. 

Mi^r Changes 1970-1975 

In conclusion, what are the ma- 
jor changes and tendencies affect- 
ing the social studies in the last five 
years? Our respondents listed 
many. (See Table VII.) A number 
of these we have already alluded to 
or discussed. For the purposes of 
this report we have removed some 
of the general or underlying (but 
not unimportant) causal factors 
mentioned, such as seriously re- 
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'"MicKofU E Gfo%\ aiNl Owighf Altcn, 'Time fof 
a NtttKNiul t-fToft To Develop the SocmU Studies 
Cum ttlum. rhi Otha Utipfmn. May 1961. pp. 
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'X*ele%itno Fcmundef . Gr«ice Ma»^y. and Snn- 
ford DurnhuKh. 'High School Students Per- 
ccpdOAft of Social Slud*c%." Ihf SiHtal Siudtt%, 
MarclWApnl \m, pp 51*57 



TABI.K VII 
Devdopmirnts ItVlwecn iV70 and 1975 
Mentioned Mo>t Frcqurnllv 

• Ciiowth ol Scnioi Migft l.lcci'vcs 

• Pnigi.im f'lagmcni.inon and Diluhon 

• Loc.il l.cvcl CtiiriLMUim KcvisK»n 

• Diop m Kcqiiited Socui! Sludics 

• Clu)i<.cs i>i Opitons Wjlhin Social 
Sludics Kemiircmjnts 

• Impact ol New Soc!.«! Sludti^'s Pio- 

JCCIs 

• B.ick To H.iMLs. MofC I ime ti» Kc.td 

• Decline m Soci.il Siudics in t Icnicrs- 
lary Grades 

• Giitvvih ot Mini CourNfs 

• IncreaNed Local OpluHis .md \t.m 

• Work on Articuldlion and Cooidm.i 
tion. K-\2 

• Required Economics or Virtues of 
Free Enterprise 

• Decrease tn History Enriillments 

• New Valuing Emph.ises 

• Greater Paicnial and Public Concc* n 

• Emphasis Upon Law and Ciii/cnship 

• More^tatc and Local History 

• Prcssuies for Consumei and Caieer 
Eductition 

• Performance Ohjeci i ves^Com% 
petencies 

• Increase in Area Studies 

• Spcciali/ed Ethnic ()t!ctincs 

duced funding, popular alternative 
programs, inadequately trained pei- 
sonnel. lack of administrative lead- 
ership, small rural schools, etc.. 
.which tend to affect 'he entire* cut - 
liculum. Rather, we list the recent 
developments more diiccily de- 
volving on the social studies. It 
should be noted that changes occui 
rapidly in our times, and ccrtam of 
these conditions arc now being 
modified or may bo matetially al- 
tered in the years immediately 
ahead. We can, for example. !ep4)ri 
that a goodly numbei of out rc 
spondents believe we ate past the 
ape.x of some of these elements, 
such as the mini-couisc band- 
wagon, specialised oflcrings in eth- 
nic studies, and the anaichtcal cut 
riculum itself. On the other hand, 
there is a feeling that gaming and 
simulations are still mounting in 
popularity , and that concerns 
about law and citi/enship educ.i- 
tion will continue to grow A num- 
ber of these reported tendencies, of 
course, tend to conflict with or 
counter-balance one .mi»lher 
Table VII provides rich opportuni- 
ties for speculation as to tuiurc di- 
rections. 
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Scenarios of the Future 

And whjiil of (omorrow? Today 
(ca leaves mus( be read while (he 
fca is Mill in (he pol; a crysUil Kill 
musl be revolving. I hesUaie lo 
forecast: bu( I believe (hal ihe list 
in Table VH pt>rtends several aUer 
nate scenarios. Wha( we social 
studies educators do o» do riot do in 
the immediate future will make a 
great difference m ultimate out- 
comes. I still hold that our destiny 
rimains to an extent in oui own 
hands: but options «ind the time to 
make them are running out. 

One possible future includes a 
steadily declining curricjlar field, 
diffused and balkanized. often turn- 
ing backwards and up panacea al- 
leys, increasingly '^limited be- 
cause of its own lauk of purpose 
and direction and by the failure to 
agree upon a core of socio-civic 
learnings. It is staffed by personnel 
who secrri to\have little profession- 
al concern or^lan. let alone much 
faith in whalVhey are doing, wh 
have lost the ysion and :hc will to 
forge a*compr^hensive and articu- 
\;M:i\ social sti^dies prograji func- 
tioning ill the hear! of a liberaiing 
education for young American:*. 

Another optron p >mises re- 
newed and nniki':d efforts at con- 
vincingly definirig the fundamental 
Cv, iributions of the field toward 
helping meet essential individual 
and socrctal needs. In this future, 
teachers, parents. \and concerned 
civic organizations and agencies 
collaborate m dev^Kipmg ettica- 
c^ous \u ograms whici;) can be evain 
:'ted. and m extending timely offer- 
ings which attract punil popularity 
and increasing enrollment. This 
surge of interest reflects the enthu- 
siasm of mentors who know v here 
they arc headed and why. for they 
arc certain thi^t the social studies 
are more basic to the maintenance 
and extension of democratic * 'ilue\ 
and to the future of this nation than 
IS any other discipiiQ;*ry area. 

But which future emerges re- 
mains up to each of us. individually 
and in concert with our colleagues, 
in the a<^Mons we take and m the de- 
cisions We make in the days right 
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CUE Article No. 3: "Quest for Justice in 200 Years of Aftie^ican History^ 

and in Contemporary American Educatior^" 

I . Reading t^ Article 

Because the article has no immediately discernible outline (headings, 
underl inings , parts, sections, chapters, etc.), it needs to be read in its 
entirety. Skimming will not draw out the main ideas. 

2. Characteristics of the Type of Article 

There is no formal structure other than straight expos i t ion*-no incro- 

duction, subtitles, definitive summary, numbering of main points, etc. In 

short, there is no "magic sentence" to lift for the annotation. In contrast, 

most journal articles contain section headings, sections that provtde summary 

information, or author annotations. The article discusses and advocates 

something — in this case moral education. The a'jthor defines his term 

(pages 1-3), asks what it can ^nd cannot be expected to do (pages 2-^7; 
pages 9-10), provides examples of moral education in action (throughout 
the text), and offers a hlsto^' of moral education in the ''nited States 
(page*; ft-11). Because the author treats major ^^>pics 'n a recurring manner 
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throughout the text rather than a single time. It is particularly important 
that the annotator read the entire text carefully. The annotation jst be 
based on the article as a whole. The annotation should cover the overall 
theme of the autlior's discourse and not get bogged down in details that 
merely illustrate his theory. 

3. A nnotation Style/Content 

The article is long and involved—it is more similar to a conference 
paper than to most journal articles. Whereas journal articles usually are 

restricted to brief explanations of an Idea or theory, or to explanations 
of a research project, this article consists of observations by the author 
on a very involved subject and of excerpts from a lecture series given by 

Ihe author. 

The article could be covered by an indicative annotation which would 
suggest the aspects of the topic which the author discusbes. It could, 
however, also be t-eated informatively, with emphasis on the overall theme. 
In either case, care should be taken to emphasize that the article consists 
of expository argumentation as well as numerous sub-themes «ind topics in 
support of the central argument. 

k Samp>le Annotations 

Sample annotations #1, 2, 4, and 5 use an indicative mode to inform 
the reader about the topics covered in the article. Annotation #3 uses an 
informative style to stress the implications of nxjral reasoning, without 



detailing the fine points of the article's specific content. Sample anno- 
tations ,^1 and n concentrate on nx>ra1 reasoning s tages--wi thout defining 
what the stages are. 

Sample annotation #1 stresses the author's conclusions and develops 
the relationship of the-author's theory to American society. The other 
annotations do not stress this relationship in such an absolute way. 

Suggests that individuals develop moral reasoning skills 
in stages which c^n be influenced and enhanced by the 
educational and social- environment. Relates this theory 
to the ooral development of American society in general 
by examining public and governmental reaction to social 
issues ol the I960's and I970's. , . 

Sample annotation #2 identifies moral thinking stages, discusses the 
development of nx>ral education h i s tor i ca . . y , and touches upon its relation- 
ship to individuals. 

The stages of moral thinking are defined in this article 
and their relationship to the moral education of students 
is discussed. Th i ^deve lopmental concept of moral educa- 
tion is treated with respect to the historical evidence 
of societal or cultural changes in attitudes towards 
justice in America. 

Sample annotation #3 is informative and gives the author's to/ie and 

suggests his style, but does not convey the broad scope of the discussion. 

Of tl^e six stages of moral reasoning, most adults ulti- 
mately reach stage five, progressing from level to level. 
If society is to beconje more just, it needs d-^mocratic 
schools. The tortured movement pf society toward jus- 
tice makes this both more possible and more urgent in 
the years ahead. 

Sample annotation #A uses an indicative style which allows for 
considerable detail, particularly in defining the six stages of moral 
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development, but which doesn't mention the implications or development of 
the author's theme. 

Documented by interviews with children and adults from 
six different countries, the concept of moral education 
is presented as a developmental process -zonsisting of 
a sequence of stages based on six orie* ations: puni«;h- 
ment and obedience, instrumental' relativist, interper- 
sonal concordance, law and order, social-contract 
legalistic, and the universal ethical principle. 

Sample annotation #5 identifies scope, content, and simplifications of 

moral education as discussed by the author, captures his cone, and indicates 

the breadth of his ideas. It does not indicate, however, that the article 

is essentially an argument in favor of moral education. 

Drawing from research and focusing on ix stages of 
morality development as the basis of « moral education 
program, this article discusses renewed interest in 
moral education, the historical trend toward moral 
advance in America, the hidden curriculum, and the 
just (democratic) community. 

5. Indexable Concepts and Possible Descriptors 

Concepts in this article seem to break down into five general groups: 
(I) Values/Ethics; (2) Development; (3) Social Concepts; ih) History; and 
(5) Educational Concepts. There is no obvious educational level, so a 
leveling descriptor is not necessary. 

At least one descriptor covering each of the five categories should 
be used to index this article. Ideally, there should be a major descriptor 
covering each of these catego'-ies. The variety of descriptors which can 
be used to index this article illus..rate the range of possible terms open 
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to the Indexer and emphaiizes the necessity for a searcher/user to use the 
Thesaurus to select the most appropriate terms. 



Major 

^MORAL DEVtLOPMENT 
^^EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
^SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
^■^HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 
'•'ETHICAL INSTRUCTION 



Mi nor 

MORAL VALUES 
DEVELOPMENTAL STA 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Deve I opment Concepts ; 

'AMORAL DEVELOPMENT, the central theme of the article, is a specific descriptor 
for the article's subject and shoul I be used as a major descriptor. The indexer 
Is particularly fortunate when a descriptor is so exact. Use of parallel 
developmental terms such as CHILD DEVELOPMENT, IND'VIDUAL DEVELOPMENT, and 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT woulu be extraneous. However, the term DEVELOPME'ITAL STAGES 
IS pertinent and may be used as a minor descriptor. 

Values/Ethics Concepts : 

^ETHICAL INSTRUCTION (UF Moral instruction) is a near-synonym of "Moral 
Education" and should be ..sed as a major descriptor. MORAL VALUES specifically 
describes the types of values which are of interest to the author but may 
bfc entered as a minor since manual access hrough "moral'* is sufficiently 
provided by ^MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Social Concept s: 

'^SOCIAL ATTITUDES play such a major role in developing individual moral 
attitudes that the term should be used as a major. Also, the author soends 
a considerable amount of time drawif^g social implications of various moral 
stances and of individual moral development. 
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History Concepts : 

•'^EDUCATIONAL HISTORY should be used as a major descriptor because it is 
representative of the context in which the arguments in favor of moral 
development are presented. SOCIAL HISTORY is too broad. The use of 
UNITED STATES HISTORY would be somewhat misleading as the author discusses 
trends and background of the moral education movement within other countries 
al so. 

Educat i ona 1 Concepts : 

^HUMANISTIC EDUCATION should be used as a major descriptor because it is 
the most specific type of education within which moral development can be 
categorized. The author expresses the idea that a humanistic educational 
environment is needed to foster moral development. Although EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY is a very broad term, it is an appropriate minor descriptor 
because it designates the broad discipline which encompasses moral development 
within an educational setting. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES and EDUCATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY can also be useful as minor descriptors because they relate 
to the author's discussion of implications of moral education to the school 
system. 

Mandatory Leveling Terms : 

Really not applicable in this case. 

Pub Type Code : 

The appropriate Pub Type code is 120, which describes "Opinions/Personal 
Viewpoints/Position Papers/Essays." . 
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ARTICLE H 



The Quest for Justice in 200 Years of American History 
and in Contemporary American Education 



For many contemporary educators, the 
term *'moral education** has an archaic 
ring, the ring of the last vestiges of the 
Puritan tradition in the modem school. This 
archaic ring, however, does not arise from 
any intrinsic opposition between the state* 
ment of educational aims and methods in 
moral terms and their statement in psychol- 
ogical terms« In fact, it was just this 
opposition which the great pioneers of the 
social psychology of education denied in 
such works as John Dewey's Moral Princ 
ciples in Education and Emile Durkheim*s 
Moral Education. Both of these works 
attempted to define moral education in 
terms of a broader consideration of social 
development .and social functions than wrs 
implied by conventional • opinion jn the 
topic, but both recognized that an ultimate 
statement of the social aims and processes 
of education must be a statement couched in 
moral terms. 

Unfortunately, the educational psycholo- 
gists and philosophers who followed Dew- 
ey's trail retained his concern about a broad 
phrasing of the goals of education in terms 
of the child's social traits and values (e.g., 
cooperatiom sociaL^djustment, * 'democrat- 
icness,'* mental health) without retaining 
Dewey's awareness that intelligent thought 
about these traits and values required the 
concepts dealt with by moral philosophers 



Portions of this p«por art from tho wriUr*s Franklin 
Lccturt in Scitnco and Humanitits. Auburn Urn- 
varai^. Auburn, Alabama, Fobniaor 23. 1976. 



By Lawrence Kohlberg 

Lawrence Kohlberg, ProfwBsor,- Moral Education 
Rtstarch Center, Harvard VniyarsUy, Cambridga, 
MassachustttM. 

and psychologists. More recently, however, 
thoughtful educators and psychologists have 
become acutely aware of the inadequacies of 
dealing with moral issues under cover of 
mental-health or group-adjustment labels. 
We have become aware, on the one hand, 
that these menul-health labels are not 
really scientific and value-neutral terms; 
they are ways of making value judgments 
about children in terms of social norms and 
acting accordingly. On. the other hand, we 
ha\e coine to recognize that menCal*health 
and social-adjustment terms do not really 
allow us to define the norms and values that 
are most basic as ideals for our children. 
The h»t^rbarities of the socially conforming 
members of the Ma/i system and the other- 
directed hollow men growing up in our own 
affluent society have noade us acutely aware 
of the fact that adjustment to the group is 
no substitute for moral maturity. 

It is usually supposed that psychology 
contributes to moral e^^ucation by telling us 
appropriate methods of moral teachir j and 
learning. A Skinnerian will speak of proper 
^hedules of reinforcement in moral learn- 
ing, a Freudian will speak of the importance 
of the balance of parental love and firm- 
ness which will promote superego-idcntifi* 
cation and so on. When Skinnerians or 
Freudians speak on the topic of moral 
education, then, they start by answering 
Yes to Meno's question '^Is virtue somu* 
thing that can be taughtV" and go on to 
tell us how. In Waldcn Two, Skinner not 
only tells us that virtue comes by practice 
and reinforcement, but desigmi an ideal 
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republic which educates all of its children to 
be virtuous in this way. 

It is surely a paradox that a modem 
psychologist should claim as his most 
relevant intellectual source not Freud or 
Skinner but Plato, the ancient believer in 
the ideal form of the good. Yet as I have 
tried to trace the stages of development of 
morality and to use these stages as the basis 
of a moral education program, I have 
realized more and more that its implication 
was the reassertion of the Platonic faith in' 
the power of the rational good. 

In speaking ^f a Platonic view, I am not 
discarding my basic Deweyism, but I am 
challenging a brand of common-sense first 
enunciated by Aristotle, with which Dewey 
partly agrees. According to Aristotle, "vir- 
tue is of two kinds, intellectual tind moral. 
While intellectual virtue owes its birth and 
growth to teaching, moral virtue comes^ 
about as a result of habit. The iporal virtues 
we get by first ex::rcising them; we become 
just by doing just acts, temperate by doing 
temperate acts* brave by doing brave acts." 

AristoUe then is claiming that there are 
two spheres, the motal and the intellectual, 
and that learning by doing is the only real 
method in the moral sphere. Dewey, of 
course* does not distinguish the intellectual 
from the moral, and objects to lists of 
virtues and vices in either area. Neverthe- 
less, Deweyite thinking has lent itself to tho 
Boy Scout approach to moral education 
which has dominated American practices in 
this field and which has its most cjrect 
affinit'es with Aristotle's views. 

American educational psychology^ like 
Aristotle, divides the personality into cog- 
nitive abilities, passions or motives*, ^nd 
traits of chaiacter. In this view moral 
character, then, consists of a bag of virtues 
and vices. One of the earliest major 
American studies of moral character, that of 
Hartshome and May, was conducted in the 
late twenties. Their bag of virtues included 
honesty, service and self-control. A more 
recent major study by Havighurst and Taba 
added responsibility, friendliness and moral 
courage to Hartshome and May's bag. 
Aristotle's original bag included temper* 



ance, liberality, pride, good temper, truth- 
fulness and justice. The Boy Scout bag is 
well known. A Scout should be honest, 
loyal, reverent, clean, brave. 

Given a bag of virtues, it is evident how 
we build character. Children should be 
exhorted to practice these virtues, should 
be told that happiness, fortune and good 
repute will follow in thc*r wake. Adults 
around them should be living examples of 
these virtues, and children should be given 
daily opportunities to practice them. 

You will hardly be surprised if I tell you 
that this approach to moral education 
doesn't work. Hartshome and May found 
that participation in character education 
classes of this sort, in the Boy Scoots, in 
Sunday School, did rot lead to any imj\ove- 
ment in moral character as measured by 
experimental tests of honesty, service, and 
self-control. More recent research does not 
provide any more positive evidence as to the 
effects of character-building programs. 

The attraction of the bag of virtues 
approach to moral education is that it 
encourages the assumption that everyone 
can be a moral educator. It assumes that 
any adult of middle class respec biliiy 
or virtue knows what virtue i • and is 
qualified to teach it by dint of being adult 
and respectable. We all have to maixe these 
assumptions as parents, but perhaps they 
are not sound. Socrates asked the question 
"whether good men have known how to 
hand oit to someone else the goodness that 
was in themselves" and goes on to cite one 
virtuous Greek leader after another who had 
non-virtuous sons. Shortly, I will describe to 
you what I believe to be a valid measure of 
moral maturity. When/lhis measure was 
given to a grbup of. midd-c class men in 
their twenties and alsa to their fathers, we 
found almost no' correlation between the 
two. The morally mature father was no more 
likely to have a morally mature son than was 
a father low on moral development. So 
numbers now support Socrates' hitter ob- 
servation that good fathers don't make good 
sons or don't qualify as teachers of virtue. 

In the context of the school, the foolish- 
ness of assuming that any teacher is 
qualified to be a moral educator becomes 
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evident if we ask, "Woula this assumption 
make sense if we were to think of moral 
education as something carried on between 
one adult and another?" A good third grade 
teacher of the New Math and a good math 
teacher of graduate students operate under 
much the same set of assumptions. How 
many moralizing school teachers, however, 
would wish to make the claim that Prota- 
goras made to young graduate students, 
that ''My claim is that I am rather better 
than anyone else at helping a man to 
acquire a good and noble character, worthy 
cf the fee I charge"? 

If we think of moral education as 
something, carried on at the adult level, we 
recognize that the effective moral educator 
is something of a revolutionary rather than 
an instiller of virtues. Protagoras could 
safely collect his fees for Improving charac^ 
ter because he meant by moral education 
the teaching of the rhetorical skills for 
getting ahead. When Socrates really en- 
gaged in adult moral education, however, 
he was brought up on trial for corrupting 
the Athenian youth. Perhaps there is still 
nothing more dangerous than the serious 
teaching of virtue. Socretes was condemned 
to death, because as he said, 

I do nothing but go about persuading 
you all, old and young alike, not to 
take thought for your person o.^ oroper- 
ty, but for the improvement of the soul. 
I tell you virtue is not given by money, 
but that from virtue comes money, and 
every other rood man, public as well 
as private. This is my teaching, and if 
this is the doctrine which corrupts the 
youth, my doctrines are mischievous 
indeed. Therefore, Men of Athens, 
' either acqu:^ me or not; but whichever 
you do, understand that I shpH never 
alter my ways not even if I have to 
die many times. 

What we have claimed is that research 
findings on methods of education cannot 
revivify the traditional conception of moral 
education as the transmission Of the fixed 
values of the teacher, the school, and the 
majority community. Instead we shall offer 
what we consider to be a more adequate 
approach to moral education. The origins of 
Our position are to be found in the writings 
of John Dewey who, in works like Ethical 



Principles Underlying Education (1909), 
first presented a "progressive" or "devel- 
opmental" conception of moral education. 
Proposing that intellectual education is the 
stimulation of the child's development of an 
active organization of his own experience, 
Dewey also stressed the central role of 
thinking or active organization in :norality. 
Further, he stressed that development is the 
critical aim of moral education and that this 
development t jkes place through stages. 

Let me briefly document these claims by 
some research findings. Usin ' ypothetical 
moral situations, we have intc. /lewed chil* 
dren and adults about right and wrong in 
the U.S., Britain, Turkey,* Taiwan and 
Yucatan. In all cultures we find the same 
forms of moral thinking. There are six forms 
of thinking and they constitute an invariant 
sequence i)f stages in^each culture.* - 

I. Pre-Conventional Level 

At this stage the child is responsible to 
cultural rules and labels of good and bad, 
rfght and wrong, but interprets these labels 
in terms of either, the physical or the 
hedonistic consequences of action (punish- 
ment, reward, exchange of favors) or in 
terms of the physical powers of those who 
enunciate the rules and labels. The level is 
divided into the following two stages: 

Stage I: The punishment and obedience 
orientation. The physical consequences of 
action determine its goodness or badness, 
regardless of the human meaning or value 
of these consequences. Avoidance of pun- 
ishment and unquestioning deference to 
power are valued in their own right, not in 
terms of respect for an underlying moral 
order supported by punishment and authori- 
ty (the latter being Stage 4). 

Stage 2: The instrumental relativist orien- 
tation. Right action consists of that which 
instrumcntally satisfies one s own needs 
and occasionally ihe needs of others. 
Human relations are viewed in terms like 
those of the market place. Elements of 
fairness, reciprocity and equal sharing are 
present but they are always interpreted in a 
physical pragmatic way. Reciprocity is a 
matter of "you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours.*' 
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n. Cooveotiooo) Level 

At this level, maintaining the expecta- 
tions bf the individual's family, group, or 
nation is perceived as valuable in its own 
r«;;ht, regardless of immediate and obvibus 
consequences. The attitude is not only one 
of conformity to personal expectations and 
social order, but of loyalty to it, of actively 
maintaioing, supporting, and justifying the 
order and of identifying with the persons or 
group involved in it. At this level, there are 
the following two stages: 

Stage 3: The interpersonal concordance 
orientation— "good boy," "nice girl" mor- 
ality. Good behavior is that which pleases or 
help^ others and is approved by them. 
There is much conformity to stereotypical 
images of what is majority, or "natural" 
behavior. Behavior is fiiequently j^^dged by 
intention— "he means well" becomes im- 
portant for the first time. One eania 
approval by being "nice." 

Stage 4: The "law and order" orientation. 
There is orientation toward authority, fixed 
rules, and the maintenance of the social 
order. Right behavior consists of doing 
one's duty, showing respect for authority 
and maintaining the g^ven social order for 
its own sake. \ 

in. Principled Level 

At this level, there is a clear effort to 
define moral values and principles which 
have validity and application apart from the 
individual's own identification with these 
(groups. This level again; has two stages: 

Stage 6: The sociail-contract legalistic 
orientation. This stage generally has utili- 
tarian overtones. Righti action tends to be 
defined in terms of general individual right 
and in terms of standards which have been 
critically examined and jagreed upon by the 
whole society. 

There is a clear lawareness of the 
relativeness of personal |iralues and opinions 
and a corresponding emi)hasis upon proced- 
ural rules for reaching consensus. Aside 
from what is constitutionally and demo- 
cratically agrepf^ upon, the right is a matter 
of personal ' ues" and "opinion." The 
result is an emphasis xxplpn the "legal point 
of view/' but with emphasis upon the 



possibility of changing law in terms of 
rational considerations of social utility (rath- 
er than fixating it in terms of Stage 4 "Law 
and Order"). Outside the legal realm» free 
agreement, and contract is the binding 
element of obligation. This is the "official" 
morality of the American government and 
Constitution. 

Stage 6: The universal ethical principle 
orientation. Right is defined by the decision 
of conscience in accordance with self' 
appropriated ethical principles appealing to 
logical comprehensiveness, universality and* 
consistency. These principles are abstract 
and ethical (the Golden Rule, the categorical 
imperative). They are not concrete moral 
rules such as the Ten Commandments 
(except insofar as these have been m- 
ternalized by the individual, i.e., not 
imposed from the outside, but truly made 
one's own). At heart they are the principles 
of justice, of the reciprocity and equality of 
the human rights and of respect for (he 
dignity of each human being as an indi- 
vidual person. 

The concept of stage, moral or cognitive, 
means a sequence of steps. The stage 
concept means that if change in moral 
thinking and choice occurs, it is always 
forward, not backward; and it is always to 
the next stage up. We have followed €0 
Chicago men for the twenty years eince they 
were age ten. Every three years, we re- 
interview them and have found that if there 
is movement over the three-year period, it is 
always to the aext stage. Some of our men 
are Stage 2, some Stage 5 as adults. Rate 
and terminus of development have varied, 
but the sequence for all is the same. We- 
have found the same invariant order in all 
other cultures. 

Our stage definitions are based on 
analyzing the way people reason about 
moral dilemmas. An example, used in our 
longitudinal re^search is this: 

In Europe, a woman was near death 
from a very bad disease, a special 
kind of cancer. There was one drug that 
the doctors thought might save her. (t 
was a form of radium that a druggist 
in the same town hnd recently dis- 
covered. The drug was expensive to 
make, but the druggist was charging^ 
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ten times what the dnig cost him to 
i.^ake. He paid S200 for the radium and 
charged $2,000 for a small dose of the 
drug. The sick womar'«i husband, 
Heinz, went to everyone he knew to 
borrow the money, but he could get 
together only about $1,000 which was 
half of what it cost. He lold the 
druggist that his .wife was dying, and 
asked hint to sell \i cheaper or let 
him pay later. But the druggist said, 
''No» I discovered the drug and I'm 
goin^ to make money from it " Heinz . 
got desperate and broke into the man's 
store to steal the drug for his wife. 
Was he morally right or wrong to steal ^ 
the drug in this case? 

Let me illus^ate the stages by response 
to this dilemma by one case from ^ur 
longitudinal ^tvdy. 

«In 1955, T^my was age 10. He said, 
*'Heinz should^ not steal, he should buy the 
drug. 1/ he steals the drug, he might get put 
in jail and have to put the drug back." 
Tommy's reason for choice is concern about 
punishment. Punishment is one reason used 
at Stage i of moral reasoning. Deference to 
superior power and prestige is another. 

Tommy says, ••But Heinz's wife might be 
an important lady like Betsy Ross» she made 
the flag. The police v/ould make the 
drugg t give her.the drug." 

At age 10, Tommy was Stage 1. the first 
step in the moral sequence. Between 10 and 
13 Tommy moved from Stage 1 to Stage 2. 
Tommy said, "Heinz should steal the drug 
to save his wife's life. He might get sent to 
jail but he d still have his wife." Tommy's 
reasoning is now Stage 2; it appeals to 
instru mental interests . Pu nishment and 
power are not blindly used to define the 
right. Right action is a rational calculation of 
the best interests or consequences for the 
•elf. 

Although Stage 2 is egocentric, *t con- 
siders fairness. Fairness at Stage 2 is 
concrete exchange or r^procity. Tommy is 
88ked» •'Should Heinz steal the drug if it 
was a friend dying?" He answers, "That's 
going too far. He could be in jail while his 
friend is alive and free. I wonder if the 
friend would do it for him." 



Three years later. Tommy had moved to 
Stage 3. He iays, "If I was Heinz, I would 
have done the same thing. You can't put a 
price on love, no amount of gifts make love. 
You can't put a price on life either. Heinz 
was thinking about the others, their life.^ ' 

Stage 3 takes the point of view of the 
group, of what people share. The value of 
life and of love are moral and priceless 
because they are shared. At Stage 3 
morality is also altruism; Heinz is moral 
because he has coi^cern about othc;3. Being 
moral is defined by roles— being a good 
husband, father, friend. 

Not until the mid-twenties does Tommy 
move from Stage 3 to Stage 4. In the mid- 
twenties he says, "I have obligations to ;|tiy 
country » my wife and family, my religion. 
There is an obligation to my wife, there is 
not only love but obligation. We have 
committed ourselves before God, the con- 
tract of marriage." 

At Stage 4 morality ia not just concern, it 
is obligation to society s laws and contrur . 
or to God's. It is a morality of maintaining 
society's orders and its obligations, possibly 
with a religious basis. 

Stage 4 ts the terminus of development 
for the majority of adults. Less than twenty 
percent reach the next Zl:ge, Stage 5, yet 
Stagd 5 underlies the Consutuiion and the 
Declaration of Independence. Stage 5 re- 
solves moraL conflicts by a hierarchy of 
values which underlie the rules or laws. It 
deftnes a social contract to maintain' the law 
which also binds the law to niaintain the 
liHtversaUuiman^rights and values underly- 
ing the conventional ordet. Government is 
instituted to secure men's baStc-right?, and 
derives its powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

There is a higher sixth stage reached only 
by a few adults. Both Abraham Lincoln and 
Mailin Luther King expressed Stage 6 
thinkings but so do a number of lesser 
mortals whom we have interviewed. At 
Stage 6 the natural rights of Stage 5 are 
defined by a general ethical principle of 
moral obligation universally applicuble to oil 
mankind. These Stage 6 principles arc 
respect for human dignity or personrJity ond 
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justice or equality of persona. At Stage 6, 
principles are not only principles for me and 
my group, they arc universal; they aro 
guides to moral choice valid for all mankind. 

Each higher stage is a better stage in its 
ability to resolve moral conflicts impartially. 
Stage 5 universal rights resolved conflicts 
unsolved by Stage 4 laws. These conflicts 
arise where the laws of different societies 
conflicted. This was the case of our Revolu- 
tion. The Declaration turned to universal 
rights above American or British law and 
society. Following moral philosophers like 
Enianual Kant and John Rawls, I have 
argued that Stage 6 principles of justice 
resolve conflicts where Stage 5 rights 
conflict.' We, find that tht^ Stage 6 thinkers 
we have studied agree on the just solutions 
to dilemmas unresolved for Stage 5. In this 
sense, it is desirable for all to understand 
Stage 6 principles; it can help find solutions 
that seem fair to all who strive for fairness. 
A naoral conflict is resolved if all men 
striving to be fair can agree on a solution. 
With agreement on the facts, Stage 6 
principles can lead to agreement. 

The facts, :hen. suggest the possibilities 
of ^jseful planning of the moral-education 
comprnent of schooling. Such planning 
raise., more fundamental value issues, 
however, such as the legitimate aims and 
methods of moral education in the American 
public schools. The writer would start by 
arguing that there are no basic value 
problems raised by the assertion that the 
school should be consciously concerned 
about moral education, since all schools 
necessarily are constantly Involved in moral 
education. Since the classroom social situa- 
tion requires moralizing by the teacher, he 
ordinarily tends to limit and focus his 
moralizing toward the necessities of class- 
room management, that is, upon the 
immediate and relatively trivial behaviors 
that are disrupting to him or to the other 
children. Exposure to the diversity of moral 
views of teachers is undoubtedly one of the 
enlightening experiences of growing up, but 
the present system of thoughtlessness as to 
which of the teacher's moral attitudes or 
views he communicates to children and 
which he doe^ not leaves much to be 
desired. 



If it is recognized that the central goal of 
moral education is the stimulation of 
development to the next higher stage, how 
can ihe teacher go about stimulating the 
development of moral judgment? We have 
already rejected the notion of a set curricu* 
lum of instruction and exhortation in the 
conventional moral virtues, a conception 
killed by Hartshome and May's demon- 
stration of ineffectiveness. Dewey pointed to 
the inadequacy of such a conception long 
ago and traced it to the fact that it assumed 
a divorce between moral education and 
intellectual education on the one side, and a 
divorce between education and real life on 
the other. A teacher's moralizings must be 
cognilively novel and challenging to the 
child, and they must be related to matters of 
obvious, real importance and seriousness. 

It is not always necessary that these 
matters be ones of the immediate and real- 
life issues of the classroom. I have found 
that my hypothetical and remote but 
obviously morally real and challenging 
conflict situations are of intense interest to 
almost all adolescents and lead to lengthy 
debate among them. They are involving 
because the adult right answer is not 
obviously at hand to discourage the child's 
own moral thought, as so often is the case. 
The child will listen to what the teacher says 
about moral matters only if the child first 
feels a genuine sense of uncertainty as to 
the right answer to the situation in question. 
The pat little stories in school readers in 
which virtue always triumphs or in which 
everyone is really nice are unlikely to have 
any value in the stimulation of moral 
development. Only the presentation of 
genuine and difficult moral conflicts can 
have this effect. 

It is clear, then, that a developmental 
concention of moral education does not 
imply the imposition of a curriculum upon 
tLe teacher. It does demand that the 
individual teacher achieve some clarity in 
his general conceptions of the aims and 
nature of morJ development. In addition, it 
implies that he. achieve clarity as to the 
aspects of moral development he should 
encourage in children of a given develop* 
mental level and as to appropriate methods 
of moral communication with these children. 



Most important, it implies that the teacher 
start to Ustcn carefully to the child in moral 
communications. It implies that he become 
concerned about the child's moral judg- 
ments (and the relation of the child's 
behavior to these judgments) rather than 
about the conformity of the child's behavior 
or judgments to the teacher's own. 

this time in our aistory, there is a 
renewed interest in moral education, absent 
since the thirties in America. Why? Some 
would axfue that this interest is a reaction 
to crime. Watergate and the decline of 
traditional sexual morality, a conservative 
return to the social basics of moral order, 
and discipline like the return to traditional 
academic ' basics in curriculum. 1 propose 
instead that the current interest in moral 
education rises primarily from the re- 
discovery by liberals of the moral principles 
behind the liberal faith and the realization 
that these principles need to enter into 
education. Like the liberal reaction to 
Watergate, the liberal interest in moral 
education is a rediscovery in the seventies 
of the principles of justice behind the 
founding of our nation. The liberals of the 
sixties had lost awareness of the principles 
underlying liberaliam, the principles of the 
Declaration and the Constitution. Instead of 
a faith in justice principle, the liberals of 
the sixties had faith in technology, in the 
social and physical sciences and in rational 
political manipulation as tools of social 
progressl 

As the liberal faith in ratiblial in-, 
alrumentul social means has been disap- 
pointed, there has been i growing aware- 
ness of the need to have 'ational or moral 
social ends and principles A action and to 
embody these ends in education. This is 
fundamentally the meaning of the current 
interest in moral education. 

Behind this interest lies the principle of 
justice on which our society was founded. 
America was the first society whose govern- 
ment was grounded on a conception of 
principles of justice. The Declaration of 
Independence called these principles the 
elf-evident truths that all men are created 
equal with inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursui; of happiness. Watergate 
tells us that these principles have never 



been understood by the majority which 
every year votes down the Bill of Rights in 
the Gallup poll. The movement for moral 
education recognizes that in our society, all 
men must acquire through education, some 
understanding of and acceptance of these 
justice principles. Watergate reminds us 
that justice principles cannot be maintained 
by force, laws and government since the 
very leaders of that government failed to 
understand and support these principl3S. It 
reminds us of the need of an education for 
an'd through justice. ' 

Using the stage concept which we have 
outlined, let us analyze liberal reactions to 
Watergate. We said that America was the 
first nation whose government was publicly 
founded on post-conventional principles of 
justice and the rights of human beings, 
rather than upon .the authority central to 
conventional moral reasoning. This is Stage 
5. At the time of our founding, our Stage 5, 
post-conventional or principled moral and 
political reasoning was the possession of the 
minority, as it still is. Today, as in the time 
of our founding, the majority of our adults 
are at the conventional level, particularly 
the law-and-order fourth moral stage. The 
founders of our nation intuitively under- 
stood this without the bene^fit of research 
and designed a Constitutional government 
which would maintain principles of justice 
and the rights of all even though principled 
people were not in power. The machinery 
included checks and balances, the inde- 
pendent judiciary, freedom of the press. 
Most recently, this machinery found its u&e 
at Watergate. 

The tragedy of Richard Nixon, as Harry 
Truman said long ago, was thai he never 
understood the Constitution, a Stage 5 docu- 
ment. No public word of Nixon ever rose 
above Stage 4, the law-and-order stage. Kis 
last comments in theWhite House were of 
wonderment that the Republican Congress 
could turn on him after so many Stage 2 
excKnges of favors in getting them elected. 
The level of reasoning in much of the White 
House transcripts was similar, including the 
discussion of laundering money. While the 
tragedy of Richard Nixon was that he never 
understood the Constitution, the triumph of 
America is that the Constitution understood 
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Richard Nixon. It is not free citizens who are 
bound in '*tho chains of the Constitution" 
(Jefferson's phrase) but men who attain 
power without Stage 5 understanding or 
acceptance of the justice, rights and prin- 
ciples enshrined in the Declarotion. 

The liberal reaction to Watergate has 
understood that Watergate is not some sign 
of moral decay of the nation, but rather, of 
the fact that understanding and action in 
support of justice principles<^s still the 
possession of a noinority of our society, and 
that the moral progress of our nation has far 
to go. Watergate, then, reflects the slow 
movement of society from the conventional 
to the morally principled level. 

We believe that historical 2nd cross- 
cultural evidence supports the notion of a 
long-range moral evolutionary trend on the 
societal level. Do societies go through 
stages of moral evolution? The claim that 
they do was popular in the nineteenth 
century and then supposedly disproved by 
early twentieth century anthropology and 
sociology.. The best work on societal stages 
of moral evolution was done by Hobhouse in 
1906. Hobhouse pooled cross-cultural eth- 
nographic data with data of written history 
to define cultural stages which roughly 
parallel our stages. He found a strong 
correlation between these moral stages and 
the level of cognitive and social complexity 
of society. One of our students used our 
moral stages to rate the level of legal 
institutions of different societies. He found 
that with increased social complexity, moral 
level of legal and other institutions de- 
veloped in correspondence with our stages 
•—confirming Hobhouse's work. 

The notion that there is a historical trend 
toward moral advance in our own society is 
supported by our generational fmdings. We 
have interviewed men in their twenties and 
their fathers and others, and we find twice 
the proportion of the younger generation 
principled thcin their parents, with educa- 
tion controlled* 

To document the notion of moral advance 
in contemporary America, let us take two 
issues of rights--war and social equality. 
The agonizingly slow but relatively con- 
aiatent trend in regard to civil righta and 



racial equality is one of many indicators of 
the directionality of a democratic system 
toward carrying its original premises of 
justice beyond the boundaries accepted by 
the founders of the system. The civil rights 
conflict of the past twenty years represents 
a conflict between universal justice and the 
demanils of conventional or society-main* 
taining morality. A similar conflict lies 
behind the agony of Vietnam, the first time 
in which a war engoged in for national 
security has been massively questioned in 
terms of universal human rights to life. 

Why should there be a cultural as well as 
an individual progression through stages of 
justice? By definition, justice is a resolution 
of conflicting claims in light of principles 
and procedures which appear fair to the 
parties involved in the conflict. When a 
society has arrived at a relatively just 
solution to a conflict, that solution tends to 
be niaintained, whereas a situation of injus- 
tice is always a situation of disequilibrium. 
(This is at least true in a aociety whose 
socio*poUt:cal institutions havo a constitu- 
tional democratic structure so that authority 
and force do not maintain arbitrary unjust 
solutions.) 

While the civil rights struggle and 
Watergate show us that Stage 5 is not yet 
assured, let us point to some trends which 
show movement toward Stage 6. We will 
use issues before the Supreme Court, a 
bulwark of the Stage 5 concepts of our 
society. First, the issue of capital punish- 
ment. The Court's Furman decision that 
capital punishment is a form of "'cruel and 
unusual punishment" prohibited by the Bill 
of Rights rested on the Stage 5 premise that 
the administration of capital punishment 
violated the criminal's rights to procedural 
justice or due process. Procedural justice 
was the manner under which the modem 
Supreme Court, the Warrer Court, has 
extended the eights of minorities or under- 
privileged groups in our society— of crimi- 
nals, blacks, and women. Using the concept 
of due process as procedural justice, the 
Court cites research on capital punishment 
supporting the conclusion '*that the applica- 
tion of the death penalty is unequal; most of 
those executed were poor, young, and 
ignorant/' The Warren Court's due process 
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is part of our Stage 5 Constitutional 
heritage. The issue of capital punish- 
ment, however, eventually requires a more 
radical justice principle, closer to our Stage 
6. Some justices proposed that capital 
punishment was cruel and unusual because 
it violated a basic human right nowherfe 
directly treated in the BUI of Rights -.\ 
the right to human ^gnity. Justice Brennan V 
said, ••A punisbi-^nt is cruel and unusual if 
it does not conr ^ith human dignity, if it 
treats members or the human race an non- 
humans, as objects .... even the vilest 
criminal remains a human being possessed 
of common human dignity. ' * 

The notion of a "right to human dignity" 
is a more radical equalitarianism than due 
process or equal opportunity. It upholds the 
"sacredness" of the life of the murderer, 
but it also upholds the right of the 
terminally ill to "die with dignity." The 
•'right io dignity" means the right of each 
person to be treated as an end, not as a 
means-- Kant's categorical imperative. Both 
Lne individual desiring euthanasia and the 
ccnvicted murderer have the right to be 
treated as ends in themselves, rather than 
as means to the preservaiion of societal or 
Divine law and order. 

The Court's need io define a right to . 
human dignity is even more important in 
the enforced school bussing controversy. 
The rationale provided by the Court for 
desegregation of schools has been Stage 5, 
"equal opportunity," the doctrine that 
schools cannot be sepkrate but equal. This 
doctrine has rested on dubious statistical or 
social scientific evidence that educational 
facilities could not be separate and lead to 
equal educational achievement. Jencks' 
treatise is the last major summary in- 
dicating that school desegregation and com- 
pensatory education do little to promote 
equal opportunity. 

If equal opportunity was a weak reason 
for school desegregation, it is an even 
weaker reason for enforcing bussing. En- 
forced bussing is hardly leading to en« 
hanced educational opportunity for either 
black or white students and it is clearly a 
restriction of liberty of whites and some- 
times of blacks. The only clear rationale for 
enforced bussing is the equal right to 



human dignity. It seems right to enforce 
desegregation not because blacks will ieam 
better; it is because a school is a public 
facility and denial of access to a public 
facility to blacks is a public insult tp^ their 
equal worth, just as reposing access tci r ius 
or swimming pool is. 

We have pointed to a Stage 6 conception 
of justice in education in terms of bussing. 
Such a justification for enforced bussing 
depends upon a conception of education for 
justice. America was the first country io 
create a system of public education in the 
belief that public education could and 
should make citizens capable of making this 
a more just society. In the view of Jefferson 
and other early advocates, public education 
was. necessary for a society :n which the 
citizen was someone who signed the Social 
Contract with informed consent. 

A country of citizens which signs our 
social contract, the Constitution, with in- 
formed consent requires public education. 
We have had a great deal of talk about the 
right to read, but education's guarantee of 
the right to read must be understood to 
include the right to read the Constitution, to 
sign the social contract with informed 
consent. This mc^ns understanding the 
justice principles behind the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 

In thinking about education for justice let 
us turn from desegregation to the second 
educational movement of the last twenty 
years, the movement for curriculum reform, 
educational technology, and educational 
research and development. Beneath this 
movement has been a vague liberal belief in 
justice. Through educational technology, 
through upgrading the .curriculum and 
methods of instruction, our poor and disad* 
vantaged students would learn more aca* 
demically and would have a fairer chance at 
life's goods and opportunities. Improvec^ 
curriculum and instructional methods, it 
y/as hoped, could reach those students who 
would be condemned to poverty without 
academic skills. Together with curriculum 
improvement, school desegregation would 
raise educational opportunities and later life 
chances for the poor and black. 

The seventies finds these liberal hopes for 



educational technology disappointed. The 
Coleman Report, the Jencks Report, and 
many, other reports indicate that curriculum 
•innovationa and desegregation do not great- 
ly change academic achievement and that 
enhancing academic achievement does not 
g^ eatly enhance life chances for the pdor. I 
shall argue these efforts failed because they 
did not focus directly on the concern which 
underlay these reforms, social justice. 

'^he fallacy of educational technology and 
curriculum improvement as a cure for social 
justice h suggested by Ed Ziglpr's comment 
when he took over Head^tart. He said 
Headstan had been initiated with the goal 
of seeing the entire country above the 50th 
percentile in achievement. If society's re* 
sources are distributed on a competitive 
normal curve* improved educational tech- 
nology may raise the mean of educational 
achievement, but it won't change the dis- 
tribution. Educational technology* will not 
help the students to deal with problems of 
social iiyustice, unless the schools help 
students develop a more mature and 
stronger sense of justice and so as citizens 
help to make a more just society. 

I shall argue that this awareness of the 
need to deal with justice issues directly 
makes urgent a different approach to school 
reform than that of the curriculum reform of 
the sixtiest the democratizing of the schools. 

The democratizing of the school is not 
curriculum reform; it is rather a reform of 
the hidden curriculum of the schoojs. The 
term "hidden curriculum'' referred to the 
moral atmosphere of the school, and the 
function of the hidden curriculum is moral 
education or perhaps miseducation. Mnr^u 
education, if it deals with the hidden 
curriculum, involves trying to make just 
achools. 

Can the hidden curriculum of the school 
be made jiist in an unjust society? Accord- 
ing to Plato, a just society could only come 
through moral education, and men could, 
only be educated for justice in a Republic 
led by just men, philosopher kings. In 
Plato's Republic this required hierarchy and 
the assignment of all power to an elite 
trained in philosophy. Our own approach is 
bfised on John Dewey's democratic reformu- 



lation of Plato's Republic, Dewey's ap- 
|>roach was based on a faith in individual 
and social dcvc^lopment which my research 
has helped document. 

According to Dewey: 

The aim of education is growth or 
development, both intellectual and 
moral. Ethical and psychological prin- 
ciples can aid the school in the * 
^eatest of all construction— the build* 
uig of a free and powerful character. 
Only knowledge of the order and con- 
nection of the stages in psychological 
development can insure this. Educa- 
tion is the work ot supplying the con- 
ditions which will enable the psycholog- 
ical functions to mature in the freest 
. and fullest manner. 

Education, said Dewey, is to aid develop- 
ment, not by teaching, but by supplying the 
conditions for movement from stage to 
stage. This we have done through develop- 
ing moral discussion curricula reproducing 
conditions in whi^ moral reasoning de- 
velops outside thewhools. 

Developmental moral discussion is open 
and Socratic, focusing on students' reason- 
ing. Recently twenty high school social 
studies teachers in Boston and Pittsburgh 
conducted developmental moral dilemma 
discussions one period every two weeks for 
a year. One-fourth of the students in these 
classes were a stage higher at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. Students in 
other classes with the same teachers but 
without moral discussions did not change 
during the year. 

Dewey told us that the schools should 
provide the conditions which are found in 
life to promote development. Verbal moral 
discussion of dilemmas constitutes only one 
portion of the conditions stimulating moral 
growth. When we turn to analyzing the 
broader life environment, we turn to o 
consideration of the moral atmosphere of 
the home, the school, and the broader 
society, the ''hidden curriculum." The first 
dimension of social atmosphc/e is the role- 
taking opportunities it provides, the extent 
to which it encourages the child to take the 
point of view of others. The second 
dimension of social atmosphere, more strict- 
ly moral* ia the level of justice of the envir- 
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onment or inatituiion. The justice structure 
of an institution refers to the perceived rules 
or principles for distributing rewards, prn* 
ishments, responsibilities, and privileges 
among institutional members. This struc* 
ture may exist or be perceived at any of our 
moral stages. As an example, a study of a 
traditional prison revealed that inmates 
perceived it as SUge 1, regardless of their 
own level. Obedience to arbitrary command 
by power figures and punishment for 
disobedience were seen as the governing 
justice norms of the prison. A behavior- 
modification prison using point rewards for 
conformity was perceived as a Stage 2 
system of instrumental exchange. The moral 
atmosphere of an institution, then, may be 
at various levels and either stimulate or 
retard ^dividual moral development. An 
institutional structure and atmosphere 
vhich stimulates moral development we call 
a *'just community." 

We developed a prison program founded 
on the concept of a just community. It 
assumed that a just community was demo- 
cratic. AU rules and social conflicts were 
resolved through discussions of fairness in a 
community meeting^one man, one vote, 
whether guards or inmates. The program 
has been going on for five years It 
pro^iotes growth toward conventional levels 
of moral reasoning in inmates, and some- 
times leads to remarkable change in life 
pattern. Inniates in this program see moral 
atmosphere at their highest level of capaci- 
ty « usually Stage 3 or 4. 

Encouraged by this experience, we 
helped two years ago to launch a small 
alternative school within the Cambridge 
public high school. The theory of the just 
communi r high school, postulating that 
discussing real-life moral situations and 
f ctions as issues of fairness and as matters 
for democratic decision, would stimulate 
advance in both moral reasoning and moral 
action. A participatory democracy provides 
more extensive opportunities for role taking 
and a higher level of perceived institutionid 
justice than does any other social arrange*- 
meni. 

Our Cambridge "just community" school 
was started after a small summer planning 
session of volunteer teachers, students, and 
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parents. The school started with six teach- 
ers from the regular school and 60 students; 
ten were from academic professiorial homes; 
the rest, one third black, were working 
class. Haif of these were already in trouble 
or were school failures. About half were 
Stage 2, half Stage 3. The usual mistakes 
and usual chaos of a beginning alternative 
school ensued. Within a few weeks, how- 
ever, a successful democratic community 
process had been established. Rules were 
made around pressing issues: disturbances, 
drugs, hooking. /\ student discipline com- 
mittee or jury was formed. The resultins 
rules and enforcement have been relatively 
effective and reasonable. We do not see 
reasonable rules as ends in themselves, 
hov.*ever, but as vehicles for moral dis- 
cussion and an emerging sense of com- 
munity. 

This sense of community reflects the 
conventional stages of morality, though its 
expression is not conventional. Let me cite 
one example of change in atmosphere due 
to our approach to democracy. When the 
school started, the moral response to 
stealing was Stage 2. If someone is dumb 
enough to leave something around, it's his 
fault if it's ripped off. This year a girl had 
ten dollars stolen from her wallet. When she 
took it to the community meeting, the group 
expressed the view that if the school was to 
be a community, there should be enough 
trust so that property would be safe 
unguarded. If it was not, it was the 
community's problem and everyone should 
chip in to restitute. They did. and the victim 
eventually received restitution. 

A second example is the racial balance of 
the schools in the troubled Bustor area. The 
black minority requested that somewhat 
larger proportion of blacks from volunteers 
on the waiting list be accepted. The white 
majority agreed on the ground that the 
black students were part of the community 
and could understand why they felt uncom- 
fortable as less than a third of the school. 

In summary, the demand for moml 
education is a demand that our society 
become more of a just community. If our 
society is to become a more just community, 
based on a democracy, it needs democratic 
schools. This was the demand and dream of 
Dewey which is still as unfulfilled as 
Plato's. I believe that the tortured move- 
ment of our society toward justice make^ 
Dewey's dream both more possible and 
more urgent in the years ahead. 
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Suggestions for Supervisors on How to Use This Workbook 



Purpose of the Workbook 

The purpose of this Workbook is to provide step-by-step guidelines for 
training abstractor/indexers. These guidelines are based on and reinforce 
the ERIC Processing Manual . 

Ideally, supervisors should find (a) prefatory guidelines, (b) 
documents and articles to be abstracted/indexed, and (c) analyses of abstracts 
and indexing combined in one book to be helpful and time saving in the train- 
ing of abstractor/indexers. 

It is hoped that the trainee will fjnd the format useful and that the 
training period will be less difficult and more profitable. In addition, 
the Workbook lends itself to some objectivity. An abst ractor/indexer can 
see, by reading abstracts written by others, what a good abstract should 
contai n • 

Although one possible weakness of the Workbook is that it is general 
in scope, more exactness and consistency in indexing among the Clearing- 
houses may be an end result of training abstractors through use of the 
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Workbook , We do know that Indexing wl U never be \00% precise; however, the 
indexing guidelines and the analyses of the Indexing that an Indexer can view 
in the workbook should reinforce certain firm rules which the trainee should 
follow. * 

Components of the Workbook 

The Workbook consists of the following parts: 

1 . Eight RIE documents 

Eight documents of different types for indexing and abstracting for 
RIE include state-of-the-art reviews, a position paper, speech, a multiple- 
authored document » guide, and research reports. 

2. Addition of one RIE document in each Clearinghouse's scope 

It is suggested that each Clearinghouse add a ninth RIE document to 
the Workbook . This document should be a research report in the Clearinghouse's 
scope to be abstracted in the informative mode. It should follow Document No. 2 . 
This is discussed further under "Instructions for Supervisors." 

3. Three CUE articles 

Three journal articles for trainees to index/annotate for CUE 
are included. 

^. Introduct ion 

The introduction provides prefatory guidelines for indexing and 
abstracting which reinforce the material in the ERIC Processing Manual , 
For example, the section on abstracting in the introduction discusses the 
two basic forms of abstracting. The indexing section discusses ideas such 
as Indexable concepts and specificity In Indexing. 



5. Analyses RIE/C!JE documents 

The narrative to each RIE/ClJE document/article focuses on the nature, 
structure, and characteristics of the pa-tlcular type of document that the 
abstractor will be working on and describes what the experienced person will 
look for when abstracting and indexing a particular type of document. It 
also explains on which part of the document the abstract should be b-:,ed. 
Analyses examine the features of the content of the abstract, and sampip 
abstracts are presented with a brief discussion of alternatives of styie that 
the trainee should consider. The analysis of document indexing discusses the 
weighting of concepts, potential descriptors, and off-target descriptors. 
Indexable conceplf^are listed in a chart format. 

6. Appendices 

a. Suggestions for Supervisors 

b. Technical Information in Abstracts 

c. Helpful Hints 

d. Rules for Listing 

e. ERIC Tools for Abstracting/Indexing 

f . Forms/Works hee ts 

g. List of * ^rbs fo; Abstracting/Annotating 

h. Other Word Selection Suggestions 

Underlying Assumptions on Which the Workbook Is Based 

It was necessary to make several broad assumptions before compiling 
the Workbook. Clearinghouse, operate In a variety of ways and It is recognized 
that the basic assumptions of the Workbook are not necessarily true for all 
Clearinghouses. 
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Guidelines In the WorkbQ0fe are merely suggestive, not prescriptive. 
Supervisors are asked to examine the Workbook and adapt it for their partic- 
ular needs. In some cases supervisors may follow the procedures as suggested 
and have a trainee work through the book following a step-by-step procedure. 
However, there will be other training situations in which experiences of the 
supervisor need to be brought Into the training. It is recognized thai 
each training situation Is different and that materials need to be adapted 
to particular situations. For example, the trainee may be very experienced 
and show competency after completing the first two abstracts. It may be that 
the "Dean Power'* document Is too difficult and an easier one may be substituted. 
The supervisor may want to give the trainee actual Clearinghouse documents 
to abstract from this pomt on. However, a trainee may have difficulty wi th 
the first two abstracts and may need to be given additional '"practice** doc*J- 
ments to abstract. 

Underlying assumptions Include the following: 

!• It Is assumed that the abstractors of articles and documents are 
also the indexer^'. 

2. It Is assumed that whoever abstracts/indexes for RIE will also 
annotate/index for CUE. The trainee using the Workbook is first given 
instructions for Inuexing/abstract ing RIE and then CIJE-*the learning Is 
designed to be sequential. 

i. As mentioned under Purpose , the Information contained In this 
Workbook Is based on information In the EPIC Processing Manual . New Ideas 
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have not been added. It is as^mmed that trainees will read Sect on 6 and 7 of 
the Processing Manu-»l before they begin usirio this Workbook. 

k. Since some Clearinghouses have inhouse rules, it is expected that 
these will be added by the supervisors as necessary. Inhouse rules are not 
-mentioned in th^s Workbook. All inhouse rules must conform to the guidelines 






in the Processing Manual. 
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5. It is assumed that a good abstractor should be able to write a pure 






form of abstract. The trainee should be able to differentiate and write either 






an informative or indicative abstract. 






a? 

Because the informative is a preferred form of abstract according to 






the Processing Manual, it was decided that the ab^trActnr cho..lH ho ohi*> i^r. 






write a purely informative abstract before trying to write an> indicative 
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abstract. Tn^refore the first three abstracts the trai,nees write should be 




informative. 

It Is recognized that the mixed form of indicative/informative abstract 
is common in Clearinghouses and often can be very effective. However, it 
takes a fairly sophisticated abstractor with experience to be able to combine 
the forms because it requires an awareness of both forms. 

The combined form is discui^sed in this revision of the Workbook under 
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Instructions for Supervisors i ^ 
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This brief section discusses the orientation to ERIC that is helpful 






to the abstractor before reading about ERIC, describes what the abst^ctor/ 






indexer should have read before the Workbook, discusses the role of the 
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supervisor after the verb; I presentation, and provides information on the 
addition of a document in the Clearinghouse scope by the Clearinghouse after 
the trainee has indexed the first two documents. 

I . Sequence of exposure to ERIC before Workbook 

It would be helpful for the trainee to have a brief orientation 
to the ERIC system and the Clearinghouse. A physical walk-through procedure 
is helpful. This could include such things as an explanation of the role of 
an abstractor. In addition, the supervisor may want to discuss the particular 
scope of the Clearinghouse ond perhaps recommend to the trainee books 
on the subject area of the particular Clearinghouse. Further, it would be 
helpfu' to have the user services person talk with the trainee, explaining 
such things as what most Requesters. want information on and how to 
generally write an abstract which is helpful to thr searcher. 

It would also be useful to discus^ policies which are beyond the 
scope of this Workbook , for example, the fact that CERIC wants every abstractor 
trained in computer searching. 

This is a good time to give the trainee i feeling for the nature 
of the ERIC system and let the trainee know how his/her work^ relates to it. 

After the orientation to ERIC, there are a number of materials 

that the trainee should r^ad before attacking the Workbook . There are also 

« 

a number of tools that the trainee should become familiar with. It would 
be helpful to let the trainee scan the materials and tools and then' discuss 
them with the supervisor. These include the following: 
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a. ERIC staff handbook, which will provide an orientation to the 
ERIC system; 

b. RIE/ClJE monthly issues (it would be of particular use to the 
abstractor to view the Clearinghouse's input in several monthly 
issues) ; 

c. Published Thesaurus Introduction and Descriptor Groups; 

d. Working Copy of the Thesaurus Alphabetical, Rotated, and 
Hierarchical Disp lays ; 

e. Working Copy of Identifier Authority List (lAL); 

f. Sections 6 and 7 of the Processing Manual on Abstracting and 
Indexi ng; 

g. Section 8 of the Processing Manual on Vocabulary Descriptors 
and Identi f iers. 

In addition, it would be useful to the trainee to go through a simple 
earch in RIE with the supervisor explaining how to get from the Subject 



Index to the abstract. 

2. Role of supervisor after orientation to ERIC and after the trainee 
has examined suggested materials 

The supervisor should pull the Workbook's Introductions to abstracti 



ng 



and indexing and give them to the trelnee to read. After the trainee reads 

this material^ the supervisor may wish to meet with the abstractor/i ndexer to 

answer any questions that the trainee may have before he/she begins writing 

the: first abstract. Then the supervisor should pull Document Number 1 and 

give It to the abstractor, asking the abstractor to write an informative abstract, 

After ^the abstract Is written, the abstractor should be given the 
analysis to compare It with his/her written work. The supervisor should then 
meet with the abstractor and provide feedback on the quality of his/her work. 
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When 'document Number 2 has been completed, the supervisor should 
choose a research report from the Clearinghouse's scope. It is up to the 
individual supervisor whether to Include one document that can be used over 

again and write a formal analysis as has been done In the other eight documents 
In the Workbook . The Clearinghouse supervisor may believe that It woi'Jd be 
better to have the trainee work on an actual document, with the supervisor 
providing verbal feedback. 

Whatever method Is chosen, feedback Is necessary. Preferably 
this should be given as soon as possible after the trainee has completed each 
abstract. 

3. Teach the trainee how to write an Informative abstract first 
As discussed briefly In the section under Assumptions , It Is 
Important that the trainee grasp the informative style first. As mentioned, 

the abstracts for the first two documents are to be written In the Informative 
style* The next document, the :ne that Is added by the Clearinghouse, should 
be a research report. If the trainee has not fully grasped the Informative style 
by the end of writing the third abstract, the supervisor should add another 
document to be abstracted In the Informative mode. In other words. It Is believed 
that the Indicative mode should not be taught until the trainee has fully grasped 
the Informative mode. If the trainee Is still having trouble at the end of 
the fourth abstract. It may be well to evaluate the potential of the trainee 
for becoming an abstractor. 
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Training Problems and Wisdom 

When the writing of this Workbook first began, Clearinghouses were 
asked to respond to two questions: 

1. How long does it take for abstractor/indexers to become proficient? 

2. What are the three most difficult problems in training abstractor/ 
^idexers? 

The results from all Clearinghouses have been compiled and the informa- 
tion is synthesized below. Proper attention should be given to these prob- 
1 ens . 

Time that it takes to train abstractor/i ndexers 

Clearinghouses reported that abstractor/indexers can be trained 
to become fairly proficient in two to six months. Most Clearinghouse super- 
visors indicated that they believed that an abstractor/indexer could write 
abstracts and index documents satisfactorily after a period of six months. 

There are many variables to be considered in the length of time^ 
itmay take trainees to become proficient: the number oOiours that they work 
per week; their previous experience; their familiarity with ERIC; and their 
ability to perceive, understand, and transfer document information content 
into 200 words. Educational background, Intelligence, and interest all con- 
tribute to productive ability. 

It was emphasized that within the first two or three abstracts 
the supervisor should be able to determine whether a person's work will be 
satisfactory. One Clearinghouse expressed this idea very well: "Some people 
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seem to have the skill and others will never develop it. It must be recog- • 
nized that there are some people for whom abstracting is not appropriate 
work and this can be discovered within a month or so." 

Problems in training abstractor/indexers 

1 . Hi ri ng 

A number of Clearinghouses indicated that a major problem 
exists in selecting the right person for abs tractor/i ndexer in the first 
place. Supervisors emphasized the need for the person to have good writing 
skills, including the ability to synthesize information. Although a few 
Clearinghouse supervisors stressed the need for the person to have subject 
expertise, others believed that it could be learned by a person who was 
articulate and intelligent, with a good analytic mind. 

Before hiring, it may be a good idee to request samples of 
a person's wri ting. 

2. Familiarity with the ERIC Thesaurus 

Almost all of the 16 Clearinghouses mentioned that teaching 

trainees how to use the Thesaurus was a major problem because of Its size and 
some Idiosyncracics. Hopefully, the Idlosyncracles were eliminated with the 
Vocabulary Improvement Project (1977-80). Problems noted in teaching trainees to 

index fiom the Thesaurus focused on indexing to the level of specificity of 
the document and recognizing what concepts are indexable. Because use of 
the Thesaurus is viewed as a major problem for trainees* it is suggested in 
"Sequence of exposure to ERIC before Workbook" that the supervisor 
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introduce and discuss the Thesaurus before the trainee begins to use the 
Workbook. 




3. Writing ski 1 Is 

AnoLher problem that Clearinghouses mentioned has to do with 
writing skills. A number of Clearinghouse supervisors indicated that teach- 
ing abstractors ip write clearly c?nd concisely is a problem. Trainees have 
problems writing a clear topic sentence, weighting the abstract in proportion 
to the document, and choosing and putting on paper the most significant ideas. 

4. Other problems 

Some trainees have difficulty in evaluating author abstracts. 
Two author abstracts have been included (see Document Nos. 6 and 8) to help 
trainees develop skills In determining whether^an author's abstract should be 
used as Is, improved upon, or discarded. 

Another problem mentioned Is that it Is often difficult for 
trainees to distinguish between the informative and indicative, modes. As 
discussed in the section under Assumptions , learning the informative mode 
before the indicative should help the trainee to distinguish between the two. 
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APPENDIX 2 

H. mdIIng Technical Information in an Abstract 

The following hints on how to handle certain technical information in 
an abstract are in no way comprehensive or inclusive. There are hints on 
how to use technical information throughout the section on abstracting In the 
ERIC Proce ssing Manual . In addition, It Is useful to read several abstracts 
in RIE to see how others Incorporate technical Information. 

Technical Information 

Since there Is a variety of opinion among Clearinghduses about using 
technical language in an abstract, you need to check with your Clearinghouse % 
supervisor about how to handle it. Although a few Clearinghouses avoid 
using technical language or Jargon in an abstract, the majority believe that 
the language and terminology of the document should be reflected in the 
abstract to let the reader know the technicality and complexity of the docu- 
ment. Furthermore, when the technical language Is used In the abstract, 
users doing full-text searches will be able to retrieve the abstract. Never- 
theless, It seems helpful to less sophisticated readers of the abstract if 
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the technical language is defined after it is used. The reader should be 



able to understand the abstract. The searcher needs m hp able to know what 
the document is about. This may be accomplished in a number of ways, for 
example, by using the word and defining its usage in parentheses. Two 
sampJe ways for handling definitions are shown below. 

Sample ff\ 

The report offers practical suggestions for designing 
and implementing polycultural programs. Polycultural 
education is defined as experiences provided by the 
school which enable students to appreciate their own 
and other people's ethnocul tural dimensions. Polycul- 
tural education deals with broader cultural considera- 
tions. . . 

Sample #2 

Att'*,ntlor' was measured using a feedback procedure, 
whicii measured the presence or absence of alpha rhy- 
thms in th^ subject's brain during presentation of 
slides. (An alpha rhythm reflects a relaxed mental 
state; the backlog or absence of alpha is interpreted 
as attention.) 



Names of Tests, Curriculftm Projects, and Court Cases 

If the document discusses such items as a test, project or program, 
court cases, or bills, these should be mentioned in the abstract with a 
sentence or two of explanation. 

For example: 

Presenting testimony, these 1977 Senate Hearings dealt 
with S. 468, a bill designed to amend the Navajo Commun- 
ity College Act of 1971 to Insure adequate funding for 
operation and expansion of the College on the Navajo 
Reservation, and 1215, designed to amend the *ndian 
Self-Oetermlnatlon and Education Assistance Act of 1975. 
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Quotat ions 

Since there can be no underlining in an abstract, quotation marks can 
u .... 

be substituted in those cases in which underlining would i)e appropriate. 

I. Official titles of books, journals, and articles: 

These include Upton Sinclair's "The Jungle" (1906) and 
Rachael Carson's "Silent Spring'* (1962). 



2, 

studies : 



Chapters within books and descriptions of several identified 



The five studies compile institutional research on the 
faculty of Harcum Junior College. "Perceptions of 
Effective Teachers" compares... "Bases for Deficiency 
Grades Assignments" reveals.., 

3. Emphasis on words: 

Testimony centers on the legal problems derived from 
the definitions of "tribe," 



Acronyms 

Acronyms should be accompanied by an explanation of their meaning. 

After. the acronym has been spelled out, it is permissible to abbreviate it 

throughout the abstract. ^ 

Project "Attendance, Career Education" (ACE) is designed 
to... Major findings developed from a national, in-depth 
evaluation of the National Diffusion Network (NDN) are 
presented. Features of the NDN... 

Parentheses 

L. Can be used to define time limits: 

This report presents staffing projections (1976-1982). 
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2. Around acronyms (NDN) . 

3. Parenthetical expressions to further explanation: 

It is concluded that even though the EOPs reach a limited 
number of students (particularly as compared with ^ther 
compensatory education programs in the Un i ted" States) . 

^b>reviatjions 

Countries should be abbreviated only when followed by a modifier. For 
example. In the United States (spelled out)... but U.S. history. The Pro- 
cessing Manual emphasizes that "abbreviations should be kept to a minimum." 

Para I lei ism 

When describing elements within a document, keep the terminology 
parallel. For example: ® 

There are four parts to this document. Part one describe^& 
...Part two defines. . . Not Part one descri bes ... Sect ion two 
defines... 
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APPENDIX 3 



Helpful Hints 



1. Make your sentences brJstle with information. 

2. In an informative abstract, an indicative last sentence is nice but an 
indicative first sentence Is nasty. 

3. Don't start a sentence with a verb in the passive voice. 

The Processinq Manual says not to repeat the title of a document in 
the abstract (of course some words of the title will appear ir the 
oplc sentence). Don't repeat any other information from -the cata- 
loging either, especially not names, places, or dates of conferences 
or names of sponsoring agencies. 

5. Never do this: "This document presents the findings of a study con- ^ 
ducted in order to determine..." 

6. Never use a geographical place name in the identifier field unless it 
meets the test of an indexable concept. 

7. On the Pulitzer Prize: Keep in mind that no one reads ERIC abstracts 
for their literary merit but other ERIC abstractors, and of course 
Vour supervisor. Your supervisor Is watching the clock. Sacrifice 
beauty to productivity. (As regards other ERIC abstractors, it is a 
case of glass houses.) 

8. Never index directly from the Rotated Display. Full meanings of terms can 
only be determined by using the main Alphabetical Display with its cToss- 
references and scope notes. 
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9- 



10. 
11. 



If a descriptor lacks a scope note, it can be tested by verifying the 
logic of the concept's place in the vertical hierarchy to which the 
descriptor belongs, and by verifying the consistency of the concept's 
feTanOTshtps wlrhTTtie descrrptor*s RT^. 

Major a leveling term when It is a primary subject concept in the document, 



Don't let yourself get into the habit of indexing primarily with the 
descriptors you already know about. Keep enlarging your knowledge of 
Thesaurus, by scanning the Rotated Display every month or so.' Also, 
add to your Thesaurus Working Copy, and review the contents of, all 
Thesaurus supplements received from the ERIC Facility. 



the 



12. 



Don't end an otherwise complete abstract with "Conclusions and 
recommendations are included," Sacrifice elsewhere and gi^ the 
user an idea of the author's punch line. 
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APPENDIX A 
On Lists — Numbered and Unnumbe red 



1. Lists are economical because they eliminate the need for transition words. 

^" '° w5th numbers, e.g. "Findings indicated: 

3'»? planned to continue their education beyond high school; 23% aspired to 
professional occupations, \S% to technical occupations, 37* to skilled or 
service occupations; and 2k% expected to be unemployed. The majority of 
respondents felt " ' j ly 

3. Numbers in lists are useful for guiding the eye of the reader when the 
individua items in the Hsts are lengthy, especially if they contain 
several clauses. 

A. Lists are overused because the^^ are an easy way out. 

5. Never number a list unless you have three or nore items. 

6. A numbered list with over ten items doesn't guide anything. 

7. If most of your abstract is one long list, perhaps you should restructure 
and synthesize the material into separate sentences. 

8. A simple sequence of items needs only to be separated by commas. Semicolons 
are necessary only when commas app-^ar within an item in the list. Numbers 
are necessary only to help guide :he c^e when items are lengthy or of very 
uneven length. ' ' 

9. Never use more than one niimbered list in an abstract. 
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APPENDIX 5 
ERiC Tools for Abstracting/Indexing 

ERIC PROCESSING MANUAL, particularly Sections 6 and 7 (but also Section 8) 
Section 6: Abstracting/Annotating 
Section 7; I ndexing 

Section 8 (Part 1): Vocabulary— Descriptors. 
Section 8 (Part 2); Vocabulary--l dentlf lers. 
Learn ' en). 

THESAURUS OF ERit DESCRIPTORS Working Copy 

Issued at least annually, it Includes: * 
(t) Alphabetical Display 

• Mandatory 1 1st of educat lonal level descriptors. 

• °'^P'?y scope notes and all othpr USE, UF, BT, NT, and RT usages. 

• Date each descriptor entered Thesaurus . 
'• Postings to date of publication. 

• Descriptor group codes. 

This is the Thesaurus display to use when performing actual indexing. 
(2) Rotated Display 

Provides a permuted alphabetical Index to all words in th*- Thesaurus 
(including Used For Varms) . , 

Userul for determining all usages of a par^tlcular word In the Thesaurus , 
without respect to Its position in a phrase or multiword descriptor. One 
should not index directly from the Rotated Display but should pursue the 
terms to the AlphabA.ic*H D.Isplay with its complete record for every 
descriptor (including scope notes). 
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(3) Hierarchical Display 



Provides complete, two-v/ay vislb lity of the broader-narrower 
relationships of all main (indexable) terms in the Thesaurus , 
generic tree of descriptor fami Jes is carried to its farthest 
extreme in both directions. 



Each 



Helpful in determining the avaMable levels of terms in order to most 
nearly index to the specificity of the document. Like with the Rotated 
Display, one should not index directly from the Hierarchical Display 
but should consult the Alphabetical Display with its scope notes and 
complete cross-references. 



SUPPLEMENTS TO THE WORKING COPY OF THE THESAURUS 

Jssued periodically (usually monthly) to update the working Thesaurus , 
including not only new descriptCtS but also actions taken on 
existing terms (such as addit'on of scope notes, deletion of terms, 
addition of Used For terms, etc,), 

VOCABULARY STATUS REPORT 

Appearing monthly in the ERIC Administrative Bui letin , this report lists 
candidate descriptors and changes requested for existing terms, Indexers 
may begin using any new or revised term that is shown as implemented in 
this report, 

IDENTIFIER AUTHORITY LIST (Alphabetical Display) 

'sciued twice annually,. Provides a guide to 'jsage of existing identifiers 
and provides prototypes for use of new Identifiers, 

IDENTIFIER AUTHORITY LIST (Category Display) 

Issued annually. Lists identifiers by 20 categories, e,g,, geoc^ta^iiic 
locations, jrganizations/insti tuttons, laws/legislation, personal names. 
Useful fcr subdividing the identifier ^llc for particular indexing and 
searching purposes. 



PUBLISHED EDITION OF THE THE5AURUS 

Helpful in giving the novice an overview of the Thesaurus and its 
* derivatives. One should not index from the published edition, however) 
since It is out of date by the time it is printed. Only the Working 
Copy Thesaurus should be 'jsed for Indexing^ 
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The published Thesaurus contains one display that the Workino Copy doesn't 
have. This is the Descriptor Group Display which provides a system of 
broad categories into which all descriptors are grouped. Descriptor 
Groups provide: 

• Easy initial access to the Thesaurus , allowing indexers to narrow 
considerably the number of individual descriptors to be looked at 
for particular applications. 

• A way to show the novice how the basic scope tertis of a Clearinghouse 
fit into the overall Thesaurus. 

• A more specific look at the terms used within Clearinghouse scope 
areas, giving a "feeT' for t\ie breadth of terms available. 



ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE SCOPE OF INTEREST GUIDE (WITH INDEX) 



The Guide provides the scope of interest for each Clearinghouse as well 
as lists of commonly used terms for each Clearinghouse. We do have 
overlap documents, and terms should be selected that represent 
preferred by other Clearinghouses. 
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APPENDIX 6 

Sample Forms for Abstracting, Indexing, and Training 



"^he following pages contain: 

(1) Abstracting Worksheet 

(2) Indexing Worksheets 

a. Workbook Version 

b. Alternative Version 

(3) Dual checkUst for Trainees and Editors 
(developed by CG Clearinghouse) 
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INDEXING WORKSHEET 



CONCEPTS 



•«4 

vn 



ERIC 



b Typ€: 
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MAJOR 



MINOR 



JUSTIFICATION 



TOO BROAD/0 F F -TARG ET 
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INDEXING WORKSHEET 



^°"BLICA^ TYPE CODE: 



ERIC 
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DOCUMENT TYPE 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
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lUeveloped by CG Clearinghouse) 

Dual Checklist for Trainees and Editors 
RIE DOCUMENT CHECKLIST . 



Descriptors 



Ccmnrents: 



CH 




Document fvnp (nr\t cfarrA/^^ 






Education level (if applicable) 






Population (if applicable) 






Maximum of six majors 






Narrowest appropriate terms used 







o 



identifiers: Maximum of two majors 

Correct form (where available) 



Comments : 



Abstract 
Type: 



Comments: 



Abstract 
Content: 



Info rmatlve 






Indicat i ve 






Mixed 







Primary focus 






Intended audience, if apparent 






Intended use 






Special features (population, methodology, 
instrumentation, etc.) 






Results, outcomes, evaluation 







Comments : 



Abstract 
Form: 



_ Comments: 

ERIC 



100-200 words 






Single paragraph 






Numerals (one-nine; 10-00) 






Numerals do not begin sentences 






Numbered scr ies--correct form 






Maximum one numbered series per abstract 
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APPENDIX 7 

Suggested Verbs for Abstracts/Annotat Ions 



Accents 


Defines 


Indicates 


Reiterates 


Advocates 


Delineates 


introduces 


Relates 


Analyzes 


Demonstrates 


Investigates 


Replies 


Annotates 


Describes 


Li Icens 


Reports 


Answers 


Develops 


Lists 


Reveals 


Appraises 


Discusses 


Looks 


Reviews 


Approaches 


Divides 


Ma Ices 


Samples 


Argues 


Elaborates 


Notes 


Screens 


Arrives at 


Emphasizes 


Offers 


Sees 


ASKS 


Encourages 


Outl ines 


Selects 


Assesses 


Enl ightens 


Points out 


Shows 


Caut ions 


Enume rates 


Poses 


States 


Ci tes 


Estabi ishe$ 


Presents 


Stresses 


C 1 a 1 ms 


Evaluates 


Probes 


Studies 


Clarifies 


Examines 


Proceeds 


Suijgests 


Classifies 


Explains 


Proposes 


Summarizes 


Compa res 


Explores 


Provides 


Supports 


Concentrates 


Finds 


Questions 


Surveys 


Cons iders 


Follows 


Recogni zes 


Touches 


Contrasts 


Generates 


Recommends 


Traces 


Concludes 


Gives 


Records 


Urges 


Cove rs 


Hypothesizes 


Recounts 


Uses 


Criticizes 


Identifies 


Reexamines 


Views 


Deals w'ith 


1 llustrates 


Refutes 


Warns 
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APPENDIX 8 



Other Suggestions for Word Selection 



The following lists were extracted from Author's Guide for Technical Reporting. ^ 



Say What You Mean. Here Is a sampling of the kinds of words that are often misused. 
The only cure is use of a good dictionary. 



Do You Mean This? 


Or This? 


Basically 


Essentially 


Occur 


Transpire 


Infer 


Imply 


Filter 


Filtrate 


Oral 


Verbal 


Capacity 


AbUity 


Among 


Between 


Degenerate 


Deteriorate 


percent 


Percentage 


Proportion 


Part 


Balance 


Remainder 


Adjacent 


Contiguous 


Insure 


Assure 


Choice 


Alternative 


Apparent 


|:vident 


Presume 

* 


Assume 



Avoid Trite Words and Phrases , Some correct words and phrases have been over- 
worked by technical writers. They have become stock expressions, automatic cliches 
that have lost their effectiveness. 



Instead of This 


Try This 


Implement 


Carry out 


Utilize 


Use 



^ALD0M4MJy°S'^r^''''^^ Reporting. Office of Aerospace Research, CSAF, 



'8' i2i) 



Instead of This 


Try This 


Activate 


Begin 


Indicate 


ShoM' (point out) 


Communicate 


• Write (tell) 


Discontinue 


Stop 


Optimum 


Best 


On the order of 


About 


Maximum 


Most (largest, greatest) 


Demonstrate 


Show 


Endeavor 


Try 


Proliferate 


Expand (enlarge, grow) 


Vital 


Important 


Transmit 


Send 


Investigate 


Study 


Profile 


Outline 


Terminate 


End (stop) 



Save Words, The list below illustrates what we mean. 



Instead of This 


Try This 


Experience has indicated that 


Learned 


In spite of the fact that 


Although 


On the other hand 


But ) 


In the field of biology 


In biology 1 


In a situation in which 


When 


During the time that 


While 


Involve the necessity of 


Require 


Until such a time as 


Until 


Range all the way from 


Range from 


In the neighborhood of 


About 


!n the event of 


If 


/ 1 the present time 


Now 


Feasible and practicable 


Workable 


Consensus of qpinion 


Consensus 


In the event that 


If 


In order to 


To 


By means of 


With (by) 


For the purpose of 


For 


In the majority of instances 


Usually 


In a number of cases 


Often 


On a few occasions 


Occasionally 


Afford an opportunity 


Allow 


Are desirous o£ 


Want to 


In a manner similar to 


Like 


It is recommended that 


We recommend that 


consideration be given to 




Is responsible for selecting 


Selects 


Makes provisions for 


Does 


Takes appropriate measure 


Acts (does) 
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The following list was extracted from A Style Manual for Tec hnical Writers and 
Ed itor 8. 1 " 



Avoid Trite Words. 



insceaa oi xnis 


Try This 


Make an adjustment In 


Adjust 


Due to the fact that 


Because 


ijwing to the tart that 


Because (since) 


ueppiic cne laci tnat 


Although 


lju ine oasis ot 


Based on (by, from) 


in recoi^iuon oi tnis liact 


Therefore 


In large measure 


Lareelv 


Give consideration to 


Consider 


Prior to 


Before 


Subsequent 


After 


Throughout tlie entire 


Throughout 


Leaving out of consideration 


Disregarding 


The greatest percent 


Most 


Is such to negate the 


Precludes 


feasibility of 




Is essential that 


Must 


It appears that 


Apparently 


Circular In shape 


Circular 


To make an approximation 


To estimate 


as to how much 


(to approximate) 



The following list was extracted from Guide for Air Force Wrltln^y, ^ 

Use Transitio ns Between Idnas . Here Is a list of words and phrases which may be 
used as transitional devices. 



To Do This 


Try This 


To add some ideas 

To contrast Ideas 

To compare Ideas 
To show result 
To show time 


In addition, moreover, a second method, 
another way, besides, also 
But, yet, nevertheless, however, still. 
In contrast, otherwise, on the other hand 
Like similar, just as 
. Therefore, as a result, consequently, thus 
Then, a little later. Immediately, meantime, 
afterwards, earlier, next 



^Ma^mfuan Co"' ^VX^ ^"'^ Technical Wri ters and Editors . New York: The 

20uide for A ir Force Writin f ^. AF Manual 10-4 (April, i960) 
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